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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice.—Syivanus Ursan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, Gc., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month, 





THE SOUTH DOOR OF YORK 
MINSTER. 

Mr. Ursan,—Perhaps a few particu- 
lars regarding the south door of York 
Minster, which I lately mentioned as 
alone retaining its ancient red colour, 
may be acceptable to your readers. Its 
style is the fourth, or Perpendicular, and 
its date about the reign of Henry VI. 
It is beautifully carved, and has, at the 
upper part of the two valves, on one 
side the papal, on the other the archi- 
episcopal insignia, accompanied by palm- 
branches. 

With regard to the ancient ver- 
milion colour, I have ascertained, since 
my first letter on the subject, that a 
composition of rud (red chalk) and bul- 
lock’s blood is still used by the farmers 
and villagers for colouring their doors 
and window -shutters in a circle of 
twenty miles round York at the present 
day. They say it makes good “red 
paint.” “ Plenty of red paint” was an 
expression the Whigs made use of in 
1746, alluding to the deaths of the 
leaders of the Stuart party on the scaf- 
fold—a sentiment worthy of the French 
Revolutionists in 1793.—I am, &e. 

W. H. CiarKe. 


MARSHAL OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Mr. Urnsan,—I find it stated in 
Burke’s “ Landed Gentry” that William 
Thackwell, Gent., was Marshal of the 
Admiralty in 1560. Can any of your 
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readers inform me what was the work 
of this official in the sixteenth century, 
and what was his rank in society? I 
have always understood that his duties 
were analogous to those of a sheriff. The 
gentleman new holding this office is 
styled “ Esquire” in his commission, and 
has relative rank with a post-captain in 
the Navy. Is there any good History of 
the English Admiralty ?—I am, &ec. 
London, Jan. 6, 1862. N. 


MOB = MOBILE = MOBILE 
VULGUS. 


Mr. Ursan,—In a series of letters 
contemporary with, and descriptive of, 
the last years of James II. and the com- 
mencement of the reign of William IIT, 
printed by Sir Henry Ellis in his “ Ori- 
ginal Letters” (Second Series, Vol. II1.), 
the word ‘mobile’ is invariably found 
where a writer of the present day would 
use ‘mob.’ Is this the earliest instance 
of the introduction of this cant word 
into the English language P—I am, &c. 

James Gravts, A.B. 


ERRATUM. 
P. 101, col. 2, line 2, for inevitable,” 
read “invaluable.” 


Many Reports, Reviews, and Obitu- 
aries, which are in type, are unavoidably 
postponed. 
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COX’S TALE OF THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR®*. 


Mr. Cox has already made himself well known to many 
readers as the author of the most successful book of its own 
kind, the Tales from Greek Mythology. He there showed his 
full appreciation of the depth and beauty of Greek literature, 
and his power of narration in a style thoroughly adapted to the 
subject. The Tales from Greek Mythology were addressed to 
children, and, as tales for children, we can bear witness to their 
being eminently successful. Not indeed that they need be 
despised by grown-up readers either; grave fathers, as well as 
their little ones, have been well nigh melted to tears by 
Mr. Cox’s telling of the tale of Helle. But even in the Tales 
Mr. Cox displayed powers a good deal beyond the gift of telling 
a pretty story. We are indeed strongly inclined to think that 
the two things are closely connected. We suspect that none 
but a real scholar and a scientific student of mythology could 
have told the old stories in such a perfectly simple and even 
childish form, without a touch either of vulgarity or of affecta- 
tion. But we were not left to A priori reasonings on the sub- 
ject. To his Tales Mr. Cox added a few short notes on his 
general subject, which showed him to be a worthy disciple of 
the school of Professor Max Miiller. In his present work he 
has taken a field which gives a wider scope for both his facul- 
ties. The book consists of two parts; the first is strictly “the 
Tale of the Great Persian War,” told as a tale in a style that 
may please anybody; the second is an acute and elaborate in- 
quiry into the credibility of the very tale which he has been 
telling. We should think it is a doubtful question whether it 
tells most to the advantage or the disadvantage of a book to 





* “The Tale of the Great Persian War. From the Histories of Herodotus. By 
the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A.” (London: Longman and Co. 1861.) 
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have its two halves adapted to different classes of readers. This 
is certainly, to some extent, the case with Mr. Cox’s present 
volume; he would doubtless be himself prepared to find that 
many who will enjoy the Tale will not care to go very deeply 
into the disquisitions which follow it. We could fancy that 
these disquisitions have, in the course of composition, assumed 
a larger scale than was at first designed for them. Probably 
Mr. Cox originally intended them to be merely subsidiary 
to the story; but, as they stand, they form full half of the 
volume, and, many will think, the more important half. Any- 
how the work, in its present form, proves two things instead of 
one. It bears witness at once to Mr. Cox’s power of romantic 
narrative, and also to his possessing a power of historical criti- 
cism which can weigh the evidence for everything in a balance 
rigorous enough for Sir Cornewall Lewis himself. 

It must be fully understood that Mr. Cox’s Tale is not a 
Translation of Herodotus, not even of that part of Herodotus 
which comes within his subject. Mr. Cox tells the story of the 
Persian War after Herodotus, strictly following his authority, 
and reserving all doubts and questions for the second part of 
the book. But he does not profess to translate Herodotus word 
for word, or even sentence for sentence. For this very reason, 
we suspect, Mr. Cox’s Tale will give the English reader a far 
better notion of the general manner and spirit of Herodotus 
than at least any translation which we happen to have seen. 
A translation of Herodotus is something of essentially the same 
class as a translation of Homer. It is something quite different 
from a translation of that large class of authors, ancient and 
modern, in which all that is wanted is to express the author's 
meaning in clear and good English. In Herodotus, just as in 
Homer, it is as important to represent the manner as to repro- 
duce the matter, for the manner of Herodotus is an essential 
part of the whole thing. Now it is very hard at once to trans- 
late Herodotus literally, and at the same time to preserve some- 
thing of the general effect of his manner. Commonly the 
translator does not succeed in either of these objects; of the two 
best known translations, those of Beloe and Rawlinson, it is im- 
possible to say that either is so accurate as a translation ought 
to be, while neither of them in the least degree reproduces the 
general effect of Herodotus to the English reader. Beloe does 
not attempt it ; he carefully effaces everything characteristic of 
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the man or of his age, and gives us the history of Herodotus 
recounted in fluent newspaper English. Professor Rawlinson 
does at least attempt to give his version something of the archaic 
character of the original. But he breaks down in the attempt, 
and produces something which is not like Herodotus and yet 
not like common everyday language. Mr. Cox, a thorough 
master both of the Greek and the English tongue, is incom- 
parably more successful than either. We have no doubt that 
he would have produced a better translation than either; but 
he has a great advantage in being free from the trammels and 
difficulties of the mere translator. And its not being a transla- 
tion gives the book another advantage. As it stands, it may 
be of real use to academical students. A man who has worked 
through the original text and its commentators will find Mr. 
Cox’s narrative a useful and agreeable summary, putting the 
cream of his work pleasantly before him. But it is quite im- 
possible that Mr. Cox’s book should ever be perverted into a 
mere “crib” for idle undergraduates. 

Mr. Cox, it must be remembered, does not at all profess to 
reproduce the whole narrative of Herodotus. His object is 
exactly the opposite; it is to give the Tale of the Great Persian 
War without the digressions. The real object of the history of 
Herodotus is often misunderstood both by his readers and his 
editors. The intention of Herodotus was to describe the great 
struggle between Greece and Persia, with its causes as he under- 
stood them. This intention is constantly obscured by frequent 
and long digressions, but the historian never forgets his real 
object, and always comes back to his proper place. The men- 
tion of any country involves a description and history of that 
country, which, in the case of Egypt for instance, sometimes 
swells into a considerable substantive portion of the work. This 
tendency to digression belongs partly to the man and partly to 
his age. When books were few, and when a writer was conscious 
of knowing far more than other people, one cannot be surprised if 
he took the opportunity of bringing in as much as he could of 
his knowledge, even though it might not be immediately rele- 
vant to the subject in hand. And, as Colonel Mure says, what- 
ever he did bring in, he was obliged to bring in as part of his 
text ; an uncial manuscript did not allow of Notes, Excursuses, 
Appendixes, and all the other refinements of modern typogra- 
phical art. Hence the ancient historians are full of digressions, 
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and the more truly they are historians, the higher they soar 
above the rank of annalists, the fuller of digressions they are. 
Thucydides himself has several; Polybius abounds in them ; so 
does Herodotus. To be sure a digression of Herodotus and 
a digression of Polybius are two widely different things; the 
one is a pretty story or a marvellous description, the other is an 
elaborate exposition of some point of military or political science; 
but the general tendency to digression is shown equally in both. 
No one would wish to lose Herodotus’ histories of Egypt and of 
Kyréné ; still less would one wish to lose Polybius’ exposition 
of the Roman constitution or his comparison of Roman and 
Macedonian military tactics; still we must allow that, according 
to modern notions, none of them is exactly in its right place. 
That the digressions of Herodotus run far wider of the 
mark than the digressions of Polybius is part of the character 
of the man. He flies off at any tangent, and brings in all he 
knows, all the archzology and all the natural history that he 
can muster. The result is that it needs a rather attentive 
reader always to catch up the exact thread of his narrative. 
And injudicious commentators have sometimes made matters 
worse, His last editor, for instance, Professor Rawlinson, has 
taken the digressions for his main subject. Because Herodotus 
has an incidental description of Babylon and a few casual allu- 
sions to Nineveh, he is, in the Professor’s edition, fairly buried 
alive under a heap of bricks from Babylon and bulls from Nine- 
veh. The history of Herodotus is reduced to a sort of sandwich 
between layers of disquisition about Sargon and Nabopolassar. 
All the races and all the tongues of Asia are examined at 
length, while the passages of the author which bear most directly 
on Hellenic politics are often passed by without notice. In 
such a state of things it is a welcome sight to see a finished 
Greek scholar like Mr. Cox come forward to deliver the father 
of Greek prose literature from the cruel bondage of a barbarian 
prison. He gives us the Tale of the Great Persian War; that 
is he gives us the main thread of the history without the di- 
gressions. It is not toc much to say that, to an English 
reader, these omissions amount to little short of a restoration of 
the true Herodotus. The reader who works his way through 
all Professor Rawlinson’s curious but misapplied learning is 
very apt to forget what the real purpose of the author was. 
Mr. Cox sets it immediately before him. The essential parts 
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of the history are brought together in a continuous form. In 
short, Mr. Cox, we cannot help thinking, produces something 
like what Herodotus would have produced, if he had not been 
obliged either to keep his knowledge to himself or to put it all 
into the text of one work. In so doing he has, as it seems to 
us, done Greek literature and history a valuable and opportune 
service. 

We suspect that some of Mr. Cox’s readers will be disap- 
pointed when they turn from his fascinating narration of the 
mere story to the critical disquisitions which occupy the latter 
portion of the book. A cry will be at once made that Mr. Cox 
is frightfully unbelieving. And to many it will be an aggrava- 
tion of his unbelief that he first tells you a story as well as it 
can be told, and then coolly turns round and tells you that 
there is hardly a word of truth in it. Many will think that 
a man who can tell a tale as Mr. Cox can is more bound than 
anybody else to believe it. Now that Mr. Cox is over-sceptical 
we fully admit. It may perhaps be only prejudice on our part, 
but we certainly think that he rides his hobby too hard, and 
throws over much more than we are ourselves inclined to throw 
over. But between Mr. Cox’s scepticism and his power of narra- 
tion there is no sort of real inconsistency. It is one of the 
most illogical processes in the world to ask for implicit belief 
in a story because it is a pretty story in itself or because it is 
well told by the teller. Indeed, we are rather inclined to think 
that Mr. Cox tells the tale all the better because he disbelieves 
so much of it. He is the better able to appreciate the poetic 
and religious elements both in the plan and the execution of 
Herodotus’ great prose epic. It is for the same reason that 
Dr. Arnold so beautifully tells the legends in the early history 
of Rome. In fact, whenever a story contains strong mythical 
or poetical elements, no one tells it so badly as one who takes 
it all for literal history. Witness the Roman history of Diony- 
sius, the Old-English history of Hume, the myths of Greece as 
recorded in Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. It is because Mr.Cox 
is a master of scientific mythology and historical criticism that 
he throws himself all the more unreservedly into the spirit of 
historians who knew nothing of either the one or the other. 

We have spoken of Mr. Cox as “ sceptical” and “ unbeliev- 
ing.” In so doing we are rather stating an objection which we 
feel sure will be made than putting forth any opinion of our 
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own. Mr. Cox certainly rejects more of the literal narrative of 
Herodotus than we are inclined to do, but he does so only by 
carrying out a perfectly sound principle somewhat too far. As 
far as we know, Mr. Cox’s is the first attempt, at any rate in 
England, to subject the Herodotean narrative to a full examina- 
tion on the principles of modern historical criticism. To judge 
of Herodotus a man must first understand Herodotus, and we 
know of no one who has yet shown so full an understanding 
of Herodotus as Mr.Cox. He is far better fitted for the 
task than either Colonel Mure or Professor Rawlinson. The 
Colonel was an elegant scholar, the Professor is a laborious 
antiquary; but to understand Herodotus something more is 
wanted. It is really amusing to see the sort of objections 
against Herodotus whicu Colonel Mure gravely brings and 
which Professor Rawlinson gravely answers. No doubt the 
Professor has incomparably the best of the argument; but it 
is such a strange matter for argument at all. Colonel Mure 
attacks Herodotus and Professor Rawlinson defends him exactly 
as if his history had been written yesterday. It is just as if 
an enemy of Mr. Cox’s should write a harsh review of his book 
and a friend of his should answer it. When we say “as if his 
history had been written yesterday,” we do not mean to rest 
the difference merely on the number of years which have passed 
since Herodotus wrote. Polybius might with perfect propriety 
be attacked and defended in the way in which Herodotus is 
attacked by Colonel Mure and defended by Professor Rawlinson. 
But that is because Polybius is essentially a modern historian. 
He writes the history of Federal Greece exactly as Mr. Finlay 
writes the history of Byzantine, Ottoman, and Revolutionary 
Greece. He writes some parts from his own knowledge and 
from the information of contemporaries ; he writes other parts 
from written documents which he quotes, compares, and criticizes 
just as any historical writer does now. The standard of his- 
torical truth was as fully fixed in his days as it is now; the 
only difference is that it then was lawful to insert imaginary 
speeches ; that is, to put dramatically into a man’s mouth what 
he probably would say, but what there is no direct evidence 
that he did say. Herodotus is something wholly different. As 
far as his own judgment of men and things goes, Herodotus 
is really more trustworthy than Polybius. He is undoubtedly 
more impartial. His narrative is nowhere coloured by national 
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or personal feelings in the way in which the narrative of Polybius 
is always coloured when he mentions either Kleomenés or the 
ABtolians. But Polybius writes a critical history; Herodotus 
tells a tale. His tale is doubtless true in its main outline, true 
in many of its details, true in its general pictures of the cha- 
racter of the actors. But the whole treatment is as essentially 
poetic as the treatment of Polybius is essentially historical. 
The whole treatment too in Herodotus is as essentially religious 
as the treatment of Polybius is essentially political. Herodotus 
was the most truthful of men as far as his own personal testi- 
mony goes; he loved truth, he sought for truth; only neither 
he nor his age had attained to the full capacity of distinguish- 
ing truth from falsehood. 

When Mr. Cox then puts Herodotus upon the rack, he does 
no more than the laws of historic criticism fairly entitle him to 
do. He only does in a more systematic and elaborate way what 
some of the first of modern historians have done partially and 
incidentally. Mr. Grote seems to believe more in detail than Mr. 
Cox does; but he puts forth exactly the same general principles 
as to the general treatment of the Herodotean narrative, and he 
allows himself full license of disbelief whenever he thinks good. 
Niebuhr, in his Lectures on Ancient History, does not anywhere 
go very largely into the general question, but in many particular 
passages he goes as far as Mr. Cox, or rather much farther. He 
says generally that “ the Persian War is commonly regarded in a 
far more strictly historical light than he can admit.” He utterly 
disbelieves in the canal cut by Xerxes through Mount Athos, 
which Mr. Cox accepts on the surely sufficient evidence of the 
signs of it which exist to this day. ‘In short, we hold that 
Mr. Cox’s principle of examination is thoroughly sound; if we 
think that he sometimes carries it a little too far, any differ- 
ences between us and him are still merely differences of detail. 
If Mr. Cox, in examining Herodotus, for the first time, on 
a thoroughly sound principle, does carry things a little too far, 
no harm is done, at any rate no harm in the way of which 
objectors are most likely to be afraid. If Mr. Cox does, as we 
think he does, go too far, it is the sort of thing about which 
there is sure to be a reaction. 

Mr. Cox’s critical examination is throughout careful and 
acute, and it is backed up by a rich store of illustrations from 
other literatures besides that of Greece. But we now and then 
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lack that perfect clearness of expression which shines so con- 
spicuously in the narrative portion of his book. And there is 
one omission which considerably weakens, not indeed his general 
principles, but certainly some of his arguments in detail. He 
looks upon Herodotus and Thucydides too exclusively as the 
representatives of their several ages. He does not forget, but 
he does not lay enough stress on, the fact that, though Hero- 
dotus was the elder and Thucydides the younger man, they 
were contemporaries through a large part of their lives. The 
difference of that one generation doubtless was a most impor- 
tant difference, but the difference in personal character between 
the two men was at least as important. Something may also 
be due, as Professor Rawlinson urges, to the fact that Herodotus 
was a citizen of Halicarnassus and Thucydides a citizen of 
Athens. But the cosmopolite life of Herodotus would hinder 
this difference from being so important as it otherwise might 
have been. In fact Herodotus’ larger experience of different 
nations and countries places him in some particular respects 
actually in advance of Thucydides. Herodotus, for instance, 
at once recognizes the ethnical connexion between Greeks and 
Epeirots; he recognizes the Thesprotians and Molossians as 
Hellénes. In the eyes of Thucydides they are simply bar- 
barians. Herodotus at once saw that, though there might be 
a wide difference between an Athenian and a Molossian, yet it 
was a difference of quite another sort from that which separated 
the Athenian from the Egyptian. To Thucydides it was enough 
if a man’s language was so far removed from Attic purity that he 
could not understand it when spoken. Had Herodotns been an 
Englishman, he would have recognized a Dutchman ora Frisian 
as a brother ; to Thucydides it would be enough that he could no 
more carry on a lengthened conversation with them than he could 
with a Turk. But in most respects Herodotus is far behind Thu- 
cydides, and that much more owing to the difference in the two 
men themselves than because he was perhaps old enough to be 
Thucydides’ father. If we come to measure the difference by 
years, it is a difference of a millennium rather than of a genera- 
tion. Thucydides was before his own age, we might almost say, 
before all ages; Herodotus was clearly an old-fashioned man, 
certainly not behind the popular mind in Greece, but certainly 
behind the standard of inquisitive and speculative men at 
Athens. Herodotus and Thucydides were elder and younger 
1 
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contemporaries ; but the step from Herodotus to Thucydides 
is wider than the step from Homer to Herodotus or from Thucy- 
dides to Polybius. The sceptical tendency of the younger line 
of thought had made but the faintest impression on the mind 
of Herodotus ; the religious tendency of the elder line of thought 
retained only the feeblest hold upon the mind of Thucydides. 
Nor does the difference die with them; each has plenty of 
followers. Xenophon loves an omen or a prodigy as dearly as 
Herodotus does, only neither the man nor his age was capable 
of telling a story as Herodotus can tell one. Long after 
the hard political instinct of Polybius had expounded the laws 
of cause and effect, we again meet in Arrian and Pausanias 
with all the simple piety of the old times. Taking the average 
of educated Greeks of the fifth century B.c., we can hardly 
doubt that the religious epic of Herodotus was behind the age 
and the political history of Thucydides in advance of it. This 
we think Mr. Cox has not brought out with sufficient force ; 
but this again merely affects particular points in his argument 
and in no way weakens his general principles of criticism. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Cox through the whole 
either of his narrative or of his disquisitions, but it is only due 
to him to give a specimen of both. For narrative, the battle of 
Artemisium, which we have lighted on in opening the book, 
seems to be a fair average passage :— 

“ And as the sun was now going down in the sky, the barbarians at Aphete saw 
that a few ships of the Greeks were lying in wait at Artemisium, and were eager 
to take them ; but they would not sail out against them, lest the Greeks should 
see them and flee away during the night, for their mind was not to let a man 
of them live. So they chose out two hundred ships and sent them round 
Skiathos, so that they might sail round Euboa and, coming to the Euripus 
without being seen, might attack the enemy in the rear, while they themselves 
should bear down on them in front so soon as they should see the signal which 
was to be set up. And after this they began to count the ships at Aphete. 

“Now in their army there was a great diver named Skyllias of Skioné, who in 
the storm at Pelion had saved many things for the Persians and taken a great 
many for himself, and who, wishing to go to the Greeks, had not been able to 
do so until now. But while they were counting the ships, he dived (as some 
say) into the sea at Aphete and came up at Artemisium, after swimming about 
eighty furlongs under the water. But of this man many other things are said 
which look much like lies, and I believe that he escaped to Artemisium in 
a boat ; and when he came, he told them of the great storm, and of the idl 
which were sailing round Eubcea. 

“Then the Greeks took counsel, and determined to wait where they were 
till midnight, and then to go and meet the ships which were Coming round the 
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island. And as no one came against them from Aphete, they sailed out them- 
selves, when the day was now far spent, to make trial of the enemy. When the 
Persians saw them coming, they thought them mad, and put out to sea, think- 
ing easily to take them; and with their multitude of ships they surrounded 
the Greeks, so that the Ionians, who were with the king against their will, 
were grieved for the destruction which, as they thought, was now come upon 
their kinsmen ; while the rest sought each to seize first an Athenian ship, and 
so to gain the prize from the king,—for the Athenians always counted most 
with the Persians. 

“So, when the signal was given for battle, the Greeks brought the sterns of 
their ships together, and then began the fight prow to prow, although they had 
but a little space. Then Lykomedes, an Athenian, took the first ship of the 
barbarians, after which nine-and-twenty more were taken; and the night came 
on, and the Persians fell back to Aphets, having fared not at all as they had 
hoped. All night long there was heavy rain, for it was midsummer, with much 
thunder from Mount Pelion; and the dead, with pieces of the wrecks, being 
carried towards Aphet, clogged the prows of the ships and the oars. And 
the men on the land were greatly afraid when they heard this, and looked for 
death to all,—for tempest and shipwreck had been followed by battle, and after 
the battle came storm and thunder and ‘torrents hurrying from the mountains 
to the sea; and a miserable night they spent. But it was much more miser- 
able for the ships which were sailing round Eubeea, for on these the storm fell 
more fiercely as they laboured in the sea. Carried along by the gale, and not 
knowing whither they were borne, they were dashed against the rocks ; and all 
this was done by the god, that,the Persian army might be brought more nearly 
to the number of the Greeks. 

“Gladly the barbarians at Aphete saw the day dawn ; but, after so much 
buffeting, they were well content to stay still. But to the aid of the Greeks 
there came fifty-three Athenian ships; and a message was brought that all the 
ships sailing round Eubcea had been broken by the storm. Falling in after 
this with some Cilician ships, they destroyed om, and, when the night came 
on, sailed back to Artemisium. 

“On the third day, the chiefs of the thintess vexed that so few ships should 
thus annoy them, and dreading what the king might do to them, waited no 
longer for the enemy to begin the battle, but put out to sea about midday. 
And these things happened here at the same time that Leonidas and his men 
were fighting at Thermopylw; and as they fought to keep the pass, so these 
fought to guard the Euripus, while the barbarians cheered each other on to 
destroy the Greeks and force the passage. So they came on with their ships 
drawn up in a half-circle to surround the Greeks, who sailed straight to meet 
them. In this battle both fared much alike; for the ships of Xerxes were 
entangled by their own numbers, and dashed against each other ; still they held 
out strongly, for they could not bear to be put to flight by so few. The 
Greeks also lost many ships and men, though their enemies lost more. So 
both departed gladly to their place of anchoring ; and the Greeks got back 
their dead and the broken ships, and began to think again of flight, for they 
had been roughly handled and half of the Athenian ships disabled.”—(pp. 
119—122.) 


. We think that any one who compares this with the original 
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and with the translations of Beloe and Rawlinson will allow that 
Mr. Cox gives the general effect of the original better than 
either. Of poor Beloe we need not speak; Professor Rawlinson 
is heavy, and all the heavier for his occasional attempts at 
archaism. Mr. Cox does not translate—he does not profess to 
translate—but he effectually reproduces. 

Now let us see how Mr. Cox handles a piece of historical and 
political disquisition. He is dealing with the treatment of 
Miltiades at the hands of his countrymen. Following Mr. 
Grote, he absolves the Athenian democracy from the vulgar 
charges of fickleness and ingratitude, but after a while he parts 
company with his guide :— 


“ Still, with all these dangers and all these duties, it may perhaps be doubted 
whether there was not in the Athenian people a disposition to shrink from re- 
sponsibility not altogether to their honour, and a reluctance to take to them- 
selves any blame for results to which they had deliberately contributed. When 
the Syracusan expedition had ended in utter ruin, they accused the orators who 
had urged them to undertake it. When they had condemned to death by asin- 
gle vote the six generals who had just returned from their victory at Arginuse, 
they decreed that the men who had entrapped them into the sentence should be 
brought to trial. Yet in both these instances they were finding fault for the 
result of their own verdict or of undertakings to which they had given their 
solemn sanction. In the former case, the remembrance of his original advice 
prevented them from uttering a word of blame against Nikias himself, although 
the extent of the disaster was due in great measure to his own exacting timidity. 
Yet the citizens, who had been brought up in the daily exercise of a judicial 
and critical power, were scarcely justified in throwing upon others the blame 
of their own inconsiderate vehemence. Here, however, they knew what they 
were about to undertake ; they gave their full consent to more than all that Nikias 
had ventured to ask, well knowing the object for which their preparation was 
to be made. But the case is altered when a leader, however illustrious, comes 
forward with enthusiastic hopes, and seeks to lead his countrymen blindfold 
into some scheme of which he will not reveal the nature, and of which he 
would be more than mortal if he could guarantee the issue. It matters not 
what benefits his wisdom or his patriotism may have conferred; it matters 
not what surety his previous moderation may have given for his future success. 
No State or people can, under any circumstances, be justified in engaging the 
strength of the country in any enterprize with the details of which they have 
not been made acquainted. And if their admiration for lofty sentiment or 
heroic courage tempts them to give their sanction to such a scheme, the re- 
sponsibility is shifted from him who gives to those who adopt the counsel,—to 
this extent at least, that they cannot, in the event of failure, visit him in any 
fairness with penal consequences. Dismissal from all civil posts, and the hu- 
uiliation which must follow the resentment or the contempt of his countrymen, 
are not for such aman too severe a punishment. But amore rigorous sentence 
clearly requires purer hands on the part of the men who must be his judges. 
Nor can we allow much force to the plea that Athenian polity was then only in 
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the days of its infancy, and that peculiar caution was necessary to guard against 
a disposition too favourable to the re-establishment of a tyranny. Such a sen- 
timent could not be felt or expressed at the time; and the imputation is not 
flattering to men who had lived for twenty years under the constitution of 
Solon, as extended and reformed by Cleisthenes. The grounds on which they 
condemned Miltiades would have amply justified any sentence in such a case as 
that of Alkibiades ; but they are scarcely becoming towards a man of whose 
fully or guilt they had deliberately made themselves partakers. It may be true 
that ‘a leading Greek could not bear’ prosperity ‘without mental deprava- 
tion,’ and that, owing to this tendency, ‘the successful leader’ became ‘ one 
of the most dangerous men in the community ;’ but this fact cannot divest a 
people of all responsibility for their own resolutions. Miltiades may have been 
utterly corrupted by his glory, but very shame should have withheld the hands 
of the Athenians from one whose folly they had not checked and whose honesty 
they had not paused to question.” —(pp. 387—391.) 


After these specimens, we think no further recommendation 
is needed for Mr. Cox whether as the teller of a tale or as the 
investigator of a historical problem. In the former character 
we find from his fly-leaf that we are soon to meet him again. 
We trust that some day or other he will find some subject 
out of the wide field of history which may give scope for the 
fuller display of those powers which this volume undoubtedly 
proves him to possess. 





Roman Remains.—During some recent excavations, for the purpose of 
building, in the grounds of Messrs. Lupton and Son, gardeners and florists, 
Bootham, York, the workmen have discovered several skulls and urns, the 
latter certainly, and the former probably, relics of the Roman period. Mr. J. 
K. Lupton has a collection of ancient coins, the whole of which were found 
while working in the gardens. Several of the coins are as early as the Em- 
peror Constantine, while others come down to the period of Edward VI. 
The recent discovery seems to bear out the supposition that Messrs. Lupton’s 
gardens are the site of a Roman cemetery. 

Tue Castie Ruins, St. ANpREws.—The encroachments made of late years 
by the sea at the point where the historically interesting ruins of what is 
generally known as “ Cardinal Beaton’s Castle” are, have lately assumed so 
serious an aspect that it has been resolved to make application to her Majesty's 
Board of Works to take steps to protect the ruins from further inroads. ‘I'he 
initiative in the movement has been taken by the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution of St. Andrews, and the other public bodies are about to follow, 
under the impression that the Board will, under the pressing circumstances 
of the case, be induced to act in the matter. 





THE CHARACTER AND COURT OF HENRY II. 
By rue Rev. W. W. Surrtey *. 


Ir any uncertainty hangs over the character of Henry II. it is due 
rather to the psychological difficulty of reconciling its apparent con- 
tradictions, and to the inherent infirmities of historical judgment, 
than to any deficiency in the materials on which our estimate must 
be based. 

Henry is the central figure in one of the most remarkable eras of our 
history—the time when England was beginning to emerge from the 
miseries consequent on the Norman Conquest and to reap its solid 
fruits; when, with a large accession of territory and influence, she was 
brought into immediate contact with the south of France, then the 
most civilized part of Europe; at the very moment, too, when Europe, 
generally, was awakening to a fresh intellectual life, when the struggle 
between the ecclesiastical and civil powers was at its height, and when 
the governments of Western Christendom were most visibly diverging 
from the common feudal type, to receive the impress of distinctive 
national institutions. 

This increased fulness of national life brought with it, what is not 
always the case, an increased richness: in the materials of history. For 
the first time since chroniclers had existed, they become to us a subor- 
dinate authority. The reign of Henry II. is related to us, not indeed 
consecutively, but for the most part with a completeness which is rare 
even in consecutive narratives, in an almost unrivalled series of letters, 
by some of the first men of the time—in tracts,.in. pamphlets, in treatises 
of law, sources which ean scarcely be said to exist before the accession 
of the Plantagenets. 

In most of these Henry is, naturally, a prominent figure, not drawn 
to character, as with the later chroniclers, as the murderer of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, but presented as a man of unmistakeable mark, 
—warmly loved, keenly hated, but respected: both by friend and foe. 
Personally, however, he is best known to us from the writings of two 
celebrated men, Giraldus Cambrensis and Peter of Blois. 

Giraldus Cambrensis is a man with whose character Celtic patriotism 
has been busy, and of whom, therefore, it has become rather difficult to 
speak without exaggeration. It will be enough,. however, for us to say, 
that he began his career as a courtier by writing a prophetical work on 
the conquest of Ireland, to the honour and glory of Henry FI. Being 
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treated by the King as he deserved rather than as he expected, he turned 
patriot, became the mortal foe of the whole race of Plantagenet, and 
took to the very modern practice of writing political pamphlets under 
the disguise of history. 

Fortunately for us, however, Giraldus was too vain not to care for 
his reputation; and while burning with hatred to Henry II., he is 
anxious to shew that the fulsome adulation of him which he published 
during his life is capable of a meaning within the facts of the case, 
The necessities of Giraldus’ position, in short, have wrung from him 
admissions as to Henry II. which give a peculiar interest to the 
character which he draws, 

Peter of Blois is one of those men who rather puzzle posterity to 
account for the immense reputation they enjoyed among their contem- 
poraries. He was, however, unquestionably, a very accomplished man 
after the fashion of the day, a great preacher, and a great wit. He 
was respectable, vain, indolent, and unambitious, an acute observer 
of character and events, and probably a sincere, because not an indis- 
criminate, admirer of Henry, to whose court he was long attached. 
Jet me read you his description of the King, from a letter to his friend 
the Archbishop of Palermo :— ‘ 


“What you so urgently request of me, that I should send you an 
accurate account of the person and character of my Lord the King of 
England, exceeds my powers, for I think even the vein of Mantuan 
genius would be insufficient for it. We read of David, in commenda- 
tion of his beauty, that he was ruddy, and you know that the King was 
formerly rather ruddy, but the approach of old age has altered this 
somewhat, and the hair is turning gray. He is of middle size, such 
that among short men he seems tall, and even among tall ones not the 
least in stature. His head is spherical, as if it were the seat of great 
wisdom, and the special sanctuary of deep schemes. In size it is such 
as to correspond well with the neck and whole body. His eyes are 
round, and while he is calm, dove-like and quiet ; but when he is angry, 
they flash fire, and are like lightning. His hair is not grown scant, 
but he keeps it well cut. His face is lion-like, and almost square. His 
nose projects in a degree proportionate to the symmetry of his whole 
body. His feet are arched; his shins like a horse’s; his broad chest 
and brawny arms proclaim him to be strong, active, and bold. In one 
of his toes, however, part of the nail grows into the flesh, and increases 
enormously, to the injury of the whole foot. His hands by their coarse- 
ness shew the man’s carelessness ; he wholly neglects all attention to 
them, and never puts a glove on, except he is hawking. He every day 
attends mass, councils, and other public business, and stands on his feet 
from morning till night. Though his shins are terribly wounded and 
discoloured by constant kicks from horses, he never sits down except on 
horseback, or when he is eating. In one day, if need requires, he will 
perform four or five regular days’ journeys, and by these rapid and un- 
expected movements often defeats his enemies’ plans. He uses straight 
boots, a plain hat, and a tight dress. He is very fond of field-sports ; 
and if he is not fighting, amuses himself with hawking and hunting. 
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He would have grown enormously fat, if he did not tame this tendency 
to belly by fasting and exercise. In mounting a horse and riding he 
preserves all the lightness of youth, and tires out the strongest men by 
his excursions almost every day. For he does not, like other kings, lie 
idle in his palace, but goes through his provinces examining into every 
one’s conduct, and particularly that of the persons whom he has ap- 
pointed judges of others’. No one is shrewder in council, readier in 
speaking, more self-possessed in danger, more careful in prosperity, 
more firm in adversity. If he once forms an attachment to a man, he 
seldom gives him up; if he has once taken a real aversion to a person, 
he seldom admits him afterwards to any familiarity. He has for ever 
in his hands bows, swords, hunting-nets, and arrows, except he is at 
‘council or at his books; for as often as he can get breathing-time from 
his cares aud anxieties, he occupies himself with private reading, or, 
surrounded by a knot of clergymen, he endeavours to solve some hard 
question. Your King knows literature well, but ours is much more 
deeply versed in it. I have had opportunity of measuring the attain- 
ments of each in literature ; for you know that the King of Sicily was 
my pupil for two years. He had learnt the rudiments of literature and 
versification, and by my industry and anxiety reached afterwards to 
fuller knowledge. As soon, however, as I left Sivily, he threw away 
his books, and gave himself up to the usual idleness of palaces. But in 
the case of the King of England, the constant conversation of learned 
men and the discussion of questions make his court a daily school. 
No one can be more dignified in speaking, more cautious at table, more 
moderate in drinking, more splendid in gifts, more generous in alms. 
He is pacific in heart, victorious in war, but glorious in peace, which he 
desires for his people as the most precious of earthly gifts. It is with 
a view to this that he receives, collects, and dispenses such an immensity 
of money. He is equally skilful and liberal in erecting walls, towers, 
fortifications, moats and places of enclosure for fish and birds. His 
father was a very powerful and noble count, and did much to extend 
his territory, but he has gone far beyond his father, and has added the 
dukedoms of Normandy, of Aquitaine, and Brittany, the kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, so as to increase, beyond all com- 
parison, the titles of his father’s splendour. No one is more gentle to the 
distressed, more affable to the poor, more overbearing to the proud. It 
has always, indeed, been his study, by a certain peculiar dignity of 
carriage, (guadam divinitatis imagine,) to put down the insolent, to en- 
courage the oppressed, and to repress the swellings of pride by con- 
tinual and deadly persecution. Although, by the customs of the king- 
dom, he has the chief and most influential part in elections, his hands 
have always been pure from everything like venality. But on these 
and other excellent gifis of mind and body with which nature has en- 
riched him I can but briefly touch. I profess my own incompetence ~ 
to describe them ;—and believe that Cicero or Virgil would labour 
in vain,” 


Peter was probably in high good humour with the King as well as 
himself when he wrote this letter: he is not always so profuse in his 
praise. Some years later, either just before or just after the death of 
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Henry, he wrote a religious tract, urging the sacred claims of the 
crusade, under the form of a dialogue between Henry II. and the 
Abbot of Bonneville. In fact, the Abbot had the credit of having 
persuaded Henry to arm for the crusade, and Peter of Blois improved 
the occasion by publishing the conversation which was supposed to 
have passed between them. As the Abbot takes the opportunity to 
exhort the King to a general amendment of life, some of Henry’s faults 
are naturally passed in review. The most prominent, to which he is 
made to plead guilty, is a vindictive and relentless spirit. The Abbot 
urges the duty of prayer. Then follows what is, perhaps, the most 
curious part of the dialogue, as a picture both of Henry’s character and 
of the manners of the time. 


Krxe.—‘‘ Why do you talk about prayer, father? Do you not see 
that my employments and cares are so insupportable, that I can scarcely 
say the Pater Noster in the Mass, and I cannot get breathing-time for 
a single hour, night or day ?” 

Assot.—* These occupations, O King, you make for yourself. You 
might have the most perfect peace and quiet of mind, and you entangle 
yourself in infinite troubles and commotions; thousands of men are 
perpetually following you, whose business you have already heard, 
and you put off to another time all manner of things, which a short con- 
sideration would settle out of hand.” 

Kine.—“I believe, father, I am only followed by those whose 
petitions are unjust, and who follow the court, to overcome me by im- 
portunity, simply because they have no confidence in the right of 
their cause.” 

The Abbot intimates in reply, that he thinks the wing is deceiving 
himself :— 

“We know that you are quick and energetic in your own business, 
but slow in other people’s; but with many people it becomes a second 
nature to take pride in the fulness of their court, and the numbers with 
which they are surrounded.” 

In answer to a long exhortation in this strain, the King protests 
that he prefers quiet to stir :— 

** But,” he says, “it is not given me from above ever to live in pri- 
vate, or ever to enjoy a moment's quiet. Even during the Mass, not lay- 
men only, but clerks and monks beset me, and regardless of all reverence 
for the Holy Sacrament, incessantly offer me their petitions.” 

The Abbot pertinaciously rejoins that this is the King’s own fault. 
He adds, however, that, 

“ Saving the reverence due to the Mass and the Hours, you might 
hear the requests of your brethren as well in Church as your chamber, 
and shew mercy to others, in the place where you have asked it for 
yourself °.” 


Time does not allow of my doing more than draw your attention to 
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this curious dialogue, but I cannot quit Peter of Blois without giving his 
picture of a court life under the reign of Henry II., a picture which, 
with the exception of one or two traits of individual character, may be 
taken as true for all the courts of that day, to which, in the absence 
of money and the deficiency of all organized means of purveyance, 
perpetual movement was a necessity of life, and intense discomfort 
its inseparable accident :— 


“T often wonder how one who has been used to the service of 
scholarship and the camps of learning can endure the annoyances of 
a court life. Among courtiers there is no order, no plan, no moderation 
either in food, in horse-exercise, or in watchings. A priest or a soldier, 
attached to the court, has bread put before him which is not kneaded, 
not leavened, made of the dregs of beer; bread like lead, full of bran, 
and unbaked ; wine, spoilt either by being sour, or mouldy—thick, 
greasy, rancid, tasting of pitch, and vapid. I have sometimes seen 
wine so full of dregs put before noblemen, that they were compelled 
rather to filter than drink it, with their eves shut and their teeth closed, 
with loathing and retching. The beer at court is horrid to taste, and 
filthy to look at. On account of the great demand, meat, whether 
sweet or not, is sold alike: the fish is four days’ old; yet its stinking 
does not lessen its price. The servants care nothing whether the 
unlucky guests are sick or dead, provided there are fuller dishes sent up 
to their masters’ tables. Indeed, the tables are filled (sometimes) with 
carrion, and the guests’ stomachs thus become the tombs for those who 
die in the course of nature. Indeed, many more deaths would ensue 
from this putrid food were it not that the famishing greediness of the 
stomach, (which, like a whirlpool, will suck in anything,) by the help of 
powerful exercise, gets rid of everything. But if the courtiers cannot 
have exercise, (which is the case if the court stays for a time in a town,) 
some of them always stay behind at the point of death. To say nothing 
of other matters, I cannot endure the annoyances of the marshals. They 
are most wily flatterers, infamous slanderers, shameful swindlers, most 
importunate till they get something from vou, and most ungrateful when 
they have; nay, open enemies, unless your hand is continually in your 
pocket. I have seen very many who have been most generous to them ; 
and yet, when, after the fatigue of a long journey, these persons had 
got a lodging, when their meat was half-dressed, or when they were 
actually at table, nay, sometimes, when they were asleep on their rugs, 
the marshals would come in with insolence and abuse, cut their 
horses’ halters, tumble their baggage out of doors, without any distinc- 
tion, and (with great loss to the owners) turn them out of their lodgings 
shamefully ; and thus when they had lost everything which they had 
brought for their comfort, at night they could not, though rich, find 
a place to hide their heads in. This, too, must be added to the miseries 
of court. If the King announces his intention of not moving for three 
davs, and particularly if the 1oyal pleasure has been announced by the 
heralds, you may be quite sure that the King will start by day-break, 
and put everybody's plans to the rout by his unexpected dispatch. 
Thus it frequently happens that persons who have let blood, or have 
taken physic, follow the King without regard to themselves, place their 
existence at the hazard of a die, and for fear of losing what they neither 
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do nor ever will possess, are not afraid of losing their own lives. You 
may see men running about like madmen, sumpter-horses pressing 
on sumpter horses, and carriages jostling against carriages; all, in 
short, in utter confusion, so that, from the thorough disturbance and 
misery, one might get a good description of the look of hell. But if 
the King has given notice beforehand that he will move to such a place 
very early the next day, his plan will be certainly changed, and you may 
therefore be sure that he will sleep till mid-day. You will see the 
sumpter-horses waiting with their burdens on, the carriages all quiet, 
the pioneers asleep, the court purveyors in a worry, and all muttering 
to one another ; then they run to the prostitutes and the court shopkeepers 
to inquire whether the King will go, for this class of court followers 
very often knows the secrets of the palace. The King’s court, indeed, 
is regularly followed by stage-players, washerwomen, dice-players, con- 
fectioners, tavern-keepers, buffoons, barbers, pickpockets, in short, the 
whole race of this kind. I have known, that when the King was asleep, 
and everything in deep silence, a message come from the royal quarters, 
(not omnipotent, perhaps, but still awaking all,) and tell us the city 
or town to which we were to go. After we had been worn out with 
expectation, it was some comfort at all events that we were to be fixed 
where we might hope to find plenty of lodgings and provisions. ‘There 
was then such a hurried and confused rush of horse and foot immedi- 
ately, that you would think all hell had broken loose. However, when 
the pioneers had quite or nearly finished their day’s journey, the King 
would change his mind, and go to some other place, where perhaps he 
had the only house, and plenty of provisions, none of which were given 
to any one else. And if I dare say so, I really think that his pleasure 
was increased by our annoyance. We had to travel three or four miles 
through unknown woods, and often in the dark, and thought ourselves 
too. happy if at length we could find a dirty and miserable hut. There 
was often a violent quarrel among the courtiers about the cottages, and 
they would fight with swords about a place for which pigs would have 
been ashamed to quarrel. How things were with me and my attend- 
ants on such nights you will have no doubt.. My people and | were 
separated, and it would be three days before I could collect them again. 
Oh God! who art King of kings, and Lord of lords, to be feared by 
earthly kings, in whose hands the hearts of kings are, and who turnest 
them as thou wilt, turn the heart of this king from these pestilent 
customs ; make him know that he is a man, and let him have and 
practice the grace of royal bounty and kindness to those who are com- 
pelled to follow him, not from ambition but necessity! Free me, I 
beseech Thee, from the necessity of returning to the odious and trouble- 
some court, which lies in the shadow of death, and where order and peace 
are unknown! But to return to the court officers. By exceeding 
complaisance you may sometimes keep in favour with the outer porters 
for two days, but this will not last to a third, unless you buy it with 
continued gifts and flattery. They will tell the most unblushing false- 
hoods, and say that the King is ill, or asleep, or at council ; and if you are an 
honest and religious man, but have given them nothing the day before, 
they will keep you an unreasonable time standing in the rain and 
mire, and to annoy you the more, and move your bile, they will allow 
a set of hairdressers and thieves to go in at the first word. As to the 
door-keepers of the presence, may the Most High confound them! for 
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they are not afraid to put every good man fo the blush, and cover him 
with confusion. Have you got by the terrible porters without? It is 
of no avail unless you have bribed the doorkeeper. ‘Si nihil attuleris, 
ibis, Homere, foras.’ After the first Cerberus, there is another worse 
than Cerberus, more terrible than Briareus, more wicked than Pygma- 
lion, and more cruel than the Minotaur. If you were in the greatest 
danger of losing your life, or your fortune, to the King you cannot 
go; nay, it often happens, to make things ten thousand times worse, 
‘rumpantur ut ilia Codro,’ that while you are kept out these wretches 
let your enemy in. Oh! Lord Jesus Christ, if this is the way of living, 
if this is the life of the court, may I never go back to it again*.” 


The Henry of Peter of Blois is almost confessedly a flattered portrait. 
Vices are suppressed ; weak points are dealt tenderly with ; virtues are 
brought out into skilful relief. And yet the whole leaves on the mind 
an irresistible impression of genuineness and substantial truth. 

High above the Babel of that rough court we see rising the image of 
the great king who is its centre and its moving power, full of the rest- 
less energy, the penetration, the command over other minds which had 
raised the disinherited boy to be the most widely obeyed of any Eng- 
lish king. We recognise the man who had been served heartily by men 
of genius, without losing his independence of purpose, who divided with 
Barbarossa the attention of Christendom, and to whom our writer may 
have appeared to be giving no extravagant testimony, when he says,— 

“TI have loved him, I do love him, I shall ever love him from my 
heart. . . . I say it with confidence, and the voice of mankind 


will confirm what I say, that in these parts there has been since the 
time of Charlemagne no prince so kind, so vigorous, so liberal, and 


e 


so wise ®, 


The contrast between this language and that of Giraldus Cambrensis 
is certainly rather startling. His malignity vents itself in the most 
extravagant stories. The birth of Henry, so he tells us, was ille- 
gitimate, for the first husband of his mother, the Emperor Henry V., 
had only resigned the imperial throne, and was living in retirement 
at the time of Matilda’s second marriage. His youth was accursed 
by the prophetic voice of St. Bernard, who seeing him as a boy at 
the court of Louis the Fat, exclaimed, “that he was come of the 
devil, and to the devil he would return.” His marriage was defiled 
by a tissue of crime, and even incest, too foul for repetition, and 
too outrageous for belief; and his doom after death was foretold in 
several of those visions which are the last and meanest expression of 
monkish detestation. 

Happily, Giraldus sometimes leaves the miraculous, and when he 
does he is really worthy of attention. His admissions confirm most 





4 P, Blesensis, i. p. 46; Quart. Review, vol. lviii. p. 459. 
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remarkably the chief pointseof Peter of Blois’ panegyric, and he gives us 
even some additional traits, which are not without considerable interest. 
He speaks of him as affable, versatile, and witty in conversation. 

‘* He was second,” he says, ‘‘to no man in urbanity, whatever might 
be his inner feelings. He was so eminent in piety, that often as he might 
overcome in arms, he was even more overcome by piety. Energetic in 
war, yet so fearful of the uncertainties of military fortune, that from the 
extreme of prudence he would try all means sooner than an appeal to arms, 
He lamented over those he lost in battle more than became a prince, 
and shewed more feeling towards the dead than the living. No one 
was more kind in difficulty, or more stern in times of ease. ‘ 

To his sons in their boyhood he shewed more than a father’s affection.” 

We must not expect to find perfect consistency between this reluctant 
praise of Giraldus, and his far more genuine hatred. 

“Henry was from the beginning,” he says, “even to the end an 
oppressor of the nobility. He weighed right and wrong of every kind 
in the balance of advantage. He sold and delayed justice. He was 
crafty and changeable in speech, and a reckless breaker not only of his 
word but of his plighted faith and oath. He was an open adulterer ; 
ungrateful and irreverent towards God ; a scourge of the Church, and 
a born child of perdition ‘.” 

These sentences are pretty nearly a summary of all the accusations 
which have been seriously brought against Henry. None of them are 
absolutely false. Some are confirmed by better evidence than the 
words of Giraldus ; some have grown from something very common- 
place into serious crimes by a process as to which every student of 
medizval history ought to be on his guard. Men lived in the middle 
ages with the loftiest ideal of human life continually set before them, 
and a miserable standard of practice around them. Nothing was more 
easy than to try a friend by the one, an enemy by the other. 

No one, for instance, would suppose that when Giraldus accuses 
Henry of selling justice, he is simply imputing to him the universal 
practice of every court in Christendom. 

Another in this list of charges, while it is undoubtedly true, is in 
reality one of Henry’s best titles to the grateful recollection of English- 
men. From the beginning to the end he did oppress the nobility. 
The great peril of England in the middle of the twelfth century was 
disruption into a parcel of federated states. There was a danger lest 
the king of England should become once more what he had been in the 
days of the Confessor, or what the emperor had more recently become 
on the Continent—a shadow of a great name. From this it was the 
glory of Henry to have saved England for ever. The men who in the 
reign of Stephen were the arch-contrivers of anarchy, were the great 
bishops and earls. The earls had, the bishops aspired to have, 
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jurisdiction of life and death, a third of the royal dues within their 
counties, the command of the royal castles, and enormous official fiefs. 
The sons most frequently succeeded their fathers; the obligations 
and the favours of the Crown to them grew with every trouble, and the 
kingdom was visibly tending to dismemberment. With Henry the tide 
turned. He saw, probably, that it was hopeless to prevent the earldoms 
from becoming hereditary—the policy which Henry I. had attempted 
in vain. He took the more promising course of undermining their power. 

It is this which gives its original significance to the introduction 
of scutages, or the substitution of money payments for military ser- 
vice ; it is this, probably, which prompted the re-organization of the 
royal courts. It is this, I think, rather than the want of military skill, 
which produced the well-known reluctance of Henry to appeal to arms. 
It is this, finally, which raises Henry’s first family war above the level 
of a personal quarrel. It was, in truth, an earls’ war, as truly as the 
struggle of Henry the Third’s time was the barons’ war. It was a last . 
effort to maintain the distinctive privileges of the order of earls. On its 
failure they sank into what they have since remained, a species of greater 
barons, distinguished from the lower peers by title and precedence, 
but not by substantial privilege. They ceased to become dangerous 
to the unity of the nation in ceasing to be petty princes; they added 
strength, in their partial fall, to the order which was destined to make 
good against the Crown the great charter of English freedom. 

It is the last, and evidently, to the mind of Giraldus, the most heavy 
charge of all, that Henry was a scourge of the Church. 

In the sense of Giraldus, in the sense of Becket, in the sense of the 
school of Hildebrand, and in that alone, is the charge against Henry 
substantially just. He was a lover of learning, an endower of churches, 
a patron of ecclesiastical art, a friend of some of the best Churchmen 
of his day ; but he held high the prerogative of his crown, and made 
righteous war against pretensions which threatened the foundations of 
civil society. 

The real failings of Henry’s character lay, I believe, in another 
direction. Of lying and perjury, those favourite crimes of the middle 
ages, it is impossible to acquit him. But his peculiar faults were those 
which seem to belong rather to private life, and which, in the calamities 
which they entailed upon him, exhibit in a signal manner the unreality 
of the distinction which is often drawn between public and private vices. 
An ambitious marriage and an unbridled temper played out their con- 
sequences on an empire. 

Henry’s temper was something approaching to insanity, and seems to 
have produced absolute terror among his attendants. This temper cost 
him the murder of Becket, certainly not the greatest crime, but pro- 
bably the greatest error of his reign. It cost him, perhaps, also the 
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affection of his sons. As to Henry’s conduct to his wife, the blacker 
charges made against him are probably unfounded. We need not be- 
lieve that he seduced his cousin, or the betrothed wife of his son. 
Enough remains to shew that he had little cause of complaint if he 
alienated the love of that artful and inconstant woman. For her in- 
juries, and for his, be they what they may, each paid in turn a heavy 
but just retribution. He was hunted by her intrigues, with shattered 
power and a broken heart, into an untimely grave. She lived to see the 
beginning of that recoil of her own machinations upon herself and her 
sons, in which her ample dower was torn away by the son of that first 
husband whom she had so deeply wronged. 

The dark side of Henry’s character is conspicuous, because it is so 
unmistakeably the cause of his calamities. The bad husband, the bad 
father, the false and passionate despot, are patent to every school-boy 
who reads the history of his reign. The man of genius, wise, and 
liberal, and kind, who suggested to one of his most eloquent contempo- 
raries the memory of Charlemagne, is not so readily perceived. And 
yet the comparison is not wholly unjust. 

He found the royal power in the dust, he raised it to a height which 
it has never since attained. He found England bounded by the Tyne 
and the Severn, and separated by sheer weakness from Normandy; 
he made her obeyed from Scotland to the Pyrenees. He partially con- 
quered both Wales and Ireland. In the struggle with the Church he 
bore the heat of the day, and bequeathed to his sons a substantial vic- 
tory. From his reign dates the rise of the English peasantry from 
their extreme depth of misery; from his reign dates also trial by jury, 
and the system of law of which it is the symbol. In much of all this, 
—in the extension of his empire, in the organization of the courts of 
justice, and, notwithstanding some appearances, in the substantial iden- 
tity of Church policy,—the parallel with Charlemagne holds good. Like 
him, too, Henry ever had a hearty love of learning and learned men: 
he gathered them round him, he raised them to high office, and in 
this place he may be remembered with gratitude as the restorer, if not 
the founder, of our University. ~ 

Like Charlemagne, moreover, he was, as we have seen, simple in his 
habits almost to coarseness, and of incessant personal activity. It may 
be admitted that he was not Charlemagne’s equal as a soldier, without 
unduly depreciating the man who was considered at twenty-one the first 
captain in Europe. 

If comparisons of this kind are apt to be superficial, they are, I think, 
sometimes curious, especially when suggested, however faintly, by a con- 
temporary. And this one may help us, perhaps, to estimate better the 
true greatness of Henry, when we see how far he can bear to be 
measured against one of the greatest names in history. 





NOTES ON THE CHURCHES OF THE FRIARS PREACHERS. 
By C. A. Bucxier, ARcuHITECcT. 


“Tue Order of Preachers was principally and essentially de- 
signed for preaching and teaching, in order thereby to com- 
municate to others the fruits of contemplation, and to procure 
the salvation of souls *.” 

Such, in a few words, was the special aim of the Friars 
Preachers: hence they dwelt in crowded cities, where their 
churches were. usually adapted to the accommodation of large 
congregations. The naves were capacious, often in a single span 
without aisles; although no absolute rule is applicable to define 
the arrangement of Dominican churches, which exhibit great 
diversity in the form of their plan, from that of the venerable 
basilica to the elegant creations of Dominican architects of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

A cursory view of the early history of the Order will afford 
a clue to the dates of the foundation or appropriation of 
some of their more celebrated buildings, and will confirm the 
above statement. 

Dominic Gusman, the patriarch of the Order, was born of 
an illustrious family in Old Castile, a.v. 1170. At the age of 
twenty-five he joined the Canons Regular of Osma, and he was 
eventually chosen Prior. In 1203 he conceived the idea of 
establishing a new Order for the defence of the faith, and in 
the following year set out on a pilgrimage to Rome with the 
Bishop of Osma. With six followers, whom he clothed in 
the habit of the Canons Regular, Dominic commenced the 
foundation of the Order in Toulouse: from this lowly origin 
it soon made stupendous progress. 

In 1216, Fulk, Bishop of Toulouse, with the consent of the 
Chapter, granted to Dominic three churches, to which convents 
were added ; that of St. Romanus became the first monastery of 
the Order, and the model for later foundations elsewhere. The 
Order was confirmed by Pope Honorius III., at the Pontifical 
Palace adjoining Santa Sabina, December 22, 1216”. 

Dominic took his departure from Rome after Easter, 1217, to 
rejoin his brethren in Toulouse, of whom there were sixteen ; 
eight Frenchmen, seven Spaniards, and Brother Lawrence, an 
Englishman. These were to become the new apostles of a later 
age, and to be dispersed far and wide as soon as they had been 
assembled ; the great object of the Dominican institute, in con- 





* Constitutions of the Order of St. Dominic. 
> P, Lacordaire, “ Life of St. Dominic.” St. Dominic and the Dominicans,” 
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tradistinction to that of the secular clergy, being to go out, two 
and two, from town to town, preaching and missionizing, and 
not to settle down to parish duties. 

In 1217 Dominic received a grant of the church and con- 
vent of St. Sixtus, on the Appian Way, and soon afterwards 
the stately church of Santa Sabina, on the Aventine Hill, over- 
looking the Tiber, and commanding a magnificent prospect of 
Rome and the Vatican. The interior of Santa Sabina is very 
striking, from the grandeur of its dimensions, and the beauty of 
the colonnades supporting the side arches, which are curiously 
inlaid with marble °, while its intimate connection with Dominic 
and his disciples during six succeeding centuries inspires an 
interest which can scarcely belong in an equal degree to any 
other church of their Order. ‘The nave is 157 feet long, 44 feet 
wide, separated from aisles 16 feet wide by antique fluted columns 
of the Corinthian order from the Temple of Juno. A semi- 
circular apse, with seats on either side of the pontifical chair, 
is still used as the choir. The relics of Sta. Sabina are placed 
under the high altar, which is isolated in front of the apse. 

The convent was rebuilt in the thirteenth century; the 
curious cloister is similar in style to the little cloister in the 
abbey of Sta. Scholastica at Subiaco, designed with studied 
simplicity, in harmony with a rigorous rule. 

The cell of St. Dominic has been religiously preserved. It is 
fitted up as a chapel, and has the following inscription over the 
archway, on a label :— 

ATTENDE ADVENA 
HIC OLIM SANCTISSIMI VIRI 
DOMINICUS, FRANCISCUS, ANGELUS CARMELITA 
IN DIVINIS COLLOQUIIS VIGILES PERNOCTARUNT. 
The chapter-room retains its original doorway between two 
coeval windows, with these words :— 
IN HAC AULA CAPITULARI 
B. DOMINICUS 
HABITU RELIGIONIS 
8. HYACINTHUM ET B. CESLAUM 
POLONOS GERMANOS FRATRES 
INDUIT. 

The accompanying ground-plan will exhibit the main features 
of the existing conventual arrangements at Santa Sabina, and 
the position of the buildings with respect to the church. Beyond 
it stood the palace of Honorius III., of which the massive boun- 
dary-walls still remain. Above the vestibule to the nave is the 
chorino, for the recital of the midnight office; the dormitory of 
the fathers is over the cells of the lay-brothers, the cell of 
St. Pius V. being over the sacristy ; over the chapter-room and 
refectory is the professed noviciate, the remaining space on the 
first floor being devoted to the library and simple. noviciate. 





© Vide GENT. MaG., Sept. 1861, p. 226. 
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A Church. 

B Vestibule. 

C Sacristy. 

D Chapter-room. 

E Refectory. 

F Kitchen. 

G Larder. 

H Fuel, &c. 

I Washhouse. 

K Outhouse. 

L Cattle-shed. 

M Wardrobe. 

N Cloister. 

O Lay Brothers’ Cloister. 

P Porter’s Lodge. 

Q Bishop’s Throne and Seats for 
the Clergy. 

R Rosary Chapel. 

S Porticoover the Entrances tothe 

Church and Convent. 
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Plan of the Church and Convent of Santa Sabina, Rome. 
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The nuns of the Order were established at St. Sixtus, where 
they remained till 1575, when they were driven away by 
malaria. 

Three years had not elapsed after the dispersion of the 
brethren ere they possessed convents in France, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, and Poland; and on Whitsunday, 1219, the first 
general chapter of the Order was held in Bologna‘. 

The Dominicans gave a vigorous impulse to the fine arts, and 
scope for the exercise of the talents of eminent architects and 
unrivalled painters and sculptors. 

Fra Sisto and Fra Ristoro, two lay-brothers of the convent of 
Santa Maria Novella, in Florence, who took the habit in 1256, 
are the first architects known in connection with the history of 
the Friars Preachers. 

St. Dominic went to Florence in 1219, and met his brethren. 
In August, 1221, Cardinal Ugolino arrived there from Bologna, 
after having attended the obsequies of the Saint. He lost no 
time in providing suitable accommodation for the Friars, and he 
procured from the Bishop and Chapter the grant of the small 
parochial church of Santa Maria Novella. The foundation- 
stone of the new church was laid by Cardinal Latino Malabranca 
in 1279, and it was completed in 1317. 

The church stands north and south, the high altar being at 
the northern extremity. The plan is cruciform, 322 feet long ; 
the nave about 40 feet wide, of six bays, with aisles about 
20 feet wide; the transept with a chapel at each end, and two 
on each side of the choir, which is square. ‘The window seen 
over the high altar is a triplet within an arch, the spandrels 
pierced with three circlets of tracery. Originally, the choir- 
stalls extended across the transept to a jubé, the line of which 
is still marked by the two steps at the upper end of the 
stately nave. 

The clerestory windows throughout are plain circular openings. 
The sacristy is at the end of the transept towards the convent, 
and adjoining it is a lofty campanile of numerous stages, of 
simple and elegant design, gabled, and crowned by a four-sided 
spire, constructed in 1330°. Santa Maria Novella is perhaps 
the largest and most magnificent convent of the Order, and the 
church, the work of the famous lay-brothers Fra Sisto and Fra 
Ristoro, severe in style, grand in proportion, and admirable in 
general effect; the marble west front, which is of subsequent 
date, being the only objectionable feature. 

The cloister, built by Fra Giovanni da Campi in 1325‘, runs 
parallel with the western side of the church. The chapter- 
house, beyond all quéstion one of the most interesting in exist- 
ence, is vaulted over in a single arch, and has a square apse for 
the altar. Every portion of its walls and roof is covered with 
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some of the finest productions of Simon Memmi and Taddeo 
Gaddi. 

The pharmacia, or dispensary, of this great convent is an 
establishment in itself, and is of world-wide renown. Some of 
the apartments are fitted up in regal style. It was founded by 
Fra Angiolo Marchissi, who died in 1659; and includes one 
ancient square chamber, which formerly served as a sacristy to 
an adjoining confraternity chapel, and whose vaults and walls 
are still fresh with beautiful frescoes of the school of Giotto. 
The whole church, cloisters, and convent must have formed 
a complete museum of ecclesiastical art. r 

The celebrated cloisters of the Dominican convent of San 
Marco, at Rome, in spite of all modern adornments, are full of 
tales of the past. The glory of St. Mark’s is hidden from the 
eye of the hasty observer: yet its venerable dormitories and 
cells are perhaps the most interesting and perfect remnants of 
medievalism in existence. It was formerly a monastery of the 
Silvestrian monks. The illustrious Cosmo de Medicis, con- 
ceiving an affection for St. Antoninus, then a simple religious at 
Fiesole, made it over to him with the consent of Pope Eugenius 
1V., who was then in the city, presiding over the famous Council 
held in the cathedral and at Santa Maria Novella in 1435. 

The same Pope consecrated the newly-built church in 1442, 
and slept a night in one of the cells of the convent. The Prior, 
who subsequently became archbishop of the city, died in 1459; 
and 130 years after his death, the members of the Salviati 
family built the present chapel in which his body reposes, and 
at the same time remodelled the greater part of the church, 
so that little remains, save the old walls and the bell-turret. 
Over the altar of Our Lady, on the south side, is an ancient 
mosaic, erected by John VII., in 703, in the oratory of the 
Porta Santa in St. Peter’s at Rome, and transferred hither by 
Paul V. (Borghese) in 1606. 

St. Dominic’s Church at Prato, about fifteen miles distant 
from Florence, presents an excellent exterior of brick, probably 
in part intended to be cased in black and white marble, as 
indicated by a portion of the unfinished west front. It is in 
the prevalent style of the thirteenth century, with little pro- 
jecting pilaster buttresses, and long windows of two compart- 
ments, a crocketed gable and cross, and a well-proportioned 
campanile at the east end of the south transept. As the church 
was partially destroyed by lightning in 1603, the whole interior 
is modern. 

Fra Mazzetto took the habit in the church of Santa Maria 
Novella a.p. 1298, and was entrusted by his superiors with the 
building of the church at Prato &. 
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In the year 1273 the residence of the Master-general was 
fixed in the convent of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, in the 
centre of Rome, where a grand cruciform church, about 300 feet 
in length, was erected, which is the only Gothic church of im- 
portance in Rome. In the plan and main features this structure 
resembles Santa Maria Novella, and it is presumed to have been 
designed by the same lay-brothers.” The work was commenced 
in 1280. The transepts are square, each with two chapels on 
the eastern side; nave 36 feet wide, opening by pointed arches 
into aisles 22 feet in width; subsequently, chapels have been 
added to the ends of the transepts and to the aisles. The body 
of St. Catherine of Siena is deposited under thé high altar, and 
its reredos screens the choir from view. In the south transept is 
the elegantly canopied tomb of Durandus, with his mitred effigy, 
A.D. 1296; and on the north side, the sepulchral slab of the most 
renowned painter of the Order, B. Angelica da Fiesole. 

On the 6th of August, 1218, the brethren whom Dominic 
had sent to Paris became possessed of a house for the reception 
of poor strangers, founded by Jean de Barastre, Dean of 
St. Quentin and Professor in the University, together with the 
chapel dedicated to St. James the Apostle. The community 
soon numbered thirty members. Their new church and convent 
were founded by St. Louis, who entertained great affection for 
the Friars Preachers. 

The plan of the church was remarkable, and consisted of 
a double nave with lateral chapels towards the north, and an 
eastern transept of four bays, each containing an altar’. From 
this convent in the Rue Saint Jacques the Dominicans in 
France were styled Jacobins’, 

About the same time a colony of Preachers was esta- 
blished in Bologna, where Dominic passed his latter years, 
and his shrine stands in the south transept of their church 
of St. Nicholas. The interior of the church has been sadly 
modernized, and ill accords with the exterior, which still retains 
much of its original beauty, and a grand apse of brick on the 
east side of the north transept. Dominic himself gave direc- 
tions about the building of the convent, and a plan or model 
to insure the preservation of that rigorous observance of poverty 
which was so dear to him; in his absence the Procurator made 
some additions, which the Saint judged inconsistent ; he gazed 
on the new building with tearful eyes, and none durst speak 
of its completion during his lifetime *. 

From Bologna, Milan and Florence received their com- 
munities. 





» Lenoir, Statistique Monumentale de Paris; Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de 
? Architecture. 

i It was not in the convent of St. James that the Jacobin Club held its meetings, 
but in another Dominican convent in the Rue St. Honoré. (P. Lacordaire.) 

* “St. Dominic and the Dominicans,” p. 184. 
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Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, Rome. 
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In 1218 the Friars Preachers began to officiate in the church 
of St. Eustorgio, of which they took possession in 1227. In 
1252 St. Peter of Verona, the first martyr of the Order, was 
slain, and expiring wrote the word crEpo, with his blood, upon 
the ground. The Milanese engaged Balduccio, the Pisan, to 
erect an exquisitely beautiful marble shrine for his remains, 
which is the glory of the church, and a chef-d’euvre of medizval 
sculpture. They contributed large sums for the building of the 
church and convent, and Fra Beltramo da Robbiano presided 
over the works. The work was resumed by Archbishop Ottone 
Visconti in 1278. In 1290 the vault of the chapel on the left 
of the high altar was finished. The campanile was commenced 
in 1297 and finished in 1309. Fra Giovanni da Giussano, the 
architect, must have been engaged in the superintendence of 
many of these works’. The church has a nave, with aisles and 
side-chapels, and an apsidal choir reached by a flight of steps, 
over vaulting which forms the approach to the shrine of St. 
Peter the Martyr. 

The Dominican church of Sta. Maria delle Grazie is cruciform, 
of lofty proportions, and late in the style of the fifteenth century. 

In 1219 Dominic secured possession of a new church out- 
side the gate of Viterbo, towards Rome: under the title of Our 
Lady of Gradi it became one of the most distinguished convents 
of the Roman Province. The chapel, once his cell, still remains, 
though modernized; and the original cloister, with pointed 
arches of severely monastic aspect and groined. roof, is pre- 
served. 

Of the ancient convent of La Quercia, near Viterbo, the little 
oblong cloister, of fine early Gothic work, is all that remains of 
the original building, the main fabric being about the time of 
Bramante, who was employed to reconstruct the church, which 
was never completed. La Quercia may be considered a good 
specimen of a large Italian convent, the result of accumulated 
wealth, but a departure from the conventual type of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

The Dominicans appeared in Pisa in 1221, and, as happened 
elsewhere, such was the concourse attending their sermons, that 
it became necessary for them to build a larger church, which 
was begun in 1252. The facade of the church of St. Catherine 
is one of the most exquisitely beautiful examples of the Italian- 
Gothic style. Morronanis of opinion that it was designed by 
Niccolo Pisano, assisted by his pupil Fra Guglielmo Agnelli, 
a native of Pisa, who received the habit as a lay-brother in 
1257. It is especially interesting as shewing how admirably 
the builders adapted the Lombard fashion of an arcaded front 
to the style then prevalent. Over three semicircular arches is 
an elegant range of arcades, with slender shafts and trefoiled 
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canopies, broken by a large circular window, framed in a square 
of little half-figures. The whole of the gable is likewise arcaded 
and crocketed. 

The interior follows the universal custom of Dominican 
churches in this part of Italy,—a large open nave, without 
aisles, a choir with transepts, and eastern chapels groined. St. 
Thomas Aquinas once lectured here, and his chair is still kept 
against the north wall: above the: altars close by, is a fine 
picture of the Angelic Doctor, on panel, of the fifteenth century, 
by Traini. That Fra Guglielmo applied himself with great 
assiduity to the building of the convent is indubitable, and it 
must have been nearly completed in 1272, as the fathers held 
a general chapter there at that period ™. 


(To be continued.) 





RoMAN REMAINS RECENTLY FOUND NEAR Newport, Iste or WicHt.— 
A few months since, during excavations made for the Cowes and Newport 
Railway, a stratum of earth was intersected which contained a considerable 
quantity of broken urns and amphore, together with wood ashes, and, it is 
stated, calcined bones. The fact of the discovery is interesting; and we are 
informed that Dr. Wilkins, who first drew attention to it, is watching the ex- 
cavations and taking every means to make further researches. In our notice 
of Mr. Hillier’s History of the Island allusion was made to the want of evidence 
to shew that Newport was of Roman origin. No authenticated Roman re- 
mains have ever been found upon its site: indeed, its origin is so well known 
that it seems absurd to suppose it other than what history claims as its due ; 
and yet, without the shadow of any architectural or other remains, some 
enthusiastic persons persuade themselves that Newport has a classical antiquity. 
The pottery, it is stated, is deposited in the Newport Museum. 


Forcers or Ancient Co1ns.—Some few years since the Numismatic Society 
discussed the question of the authenticity of a series of British coins of novel 
type asserted to have been found in Suffolk, somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Grundisburgh. The British Museum, we understand, bought two or three 
as genuine. Upon these coins the “ Numismatic Chronicle” for December 
pronounced verdict as follows :—‘ That the authenticity of these coins was by 
no means above suspicion was pointed out in the ‘Num. Chron.,’ vol. xx. p. 175. 
There is now no doubt whatever of their having been fabricated at or near the 
place of their pretended discovery in Suffolk.” These coins are inscribed ver 
Bop Tasci. It would thus appear that the forgery was committed in Suffolk, 
and as we may infer, at or near Grundisburgh. It is well known that London 
does not possess a monopoly in this art. Some of the most clever forgeries of 
ancient coins, which deceived many experienced persons, were issued by a young 
mau living at Hastings, in Sussex. His name was published, and he was even 
arrested by the late Mr. Till, but we doubt if he ever relinquished this profit- 
able trade. The Suffolk forgers have been much talked about in certain 
quarters, but they have never been fully exposed. 
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BRITISH AND GAULISH COINS®*. 


A GrowIne taste for the study of numismatics is discernible in the 
works which continue to issue from the press. France, England, and 
Belgium possess established periodicals exclusively devoted to the sub- 
ject; and although the ponderous works of Eckhel, Banduri, Occo, 
Morell, Gessner, Freelich, Pellerin, and others, have laid open to the 
student the precious treasures of the chief cabinets of Greek and 
Roman coins, yet our contemporary writers have added largely to the 
information published in past times; and the valuable additions con- 
tinually being made shew that the sources which pour forth these rich 
materials for history are not likely to be soon exhausted. The classi- 
fication and explanation of Greek and Roman coins are materially 
assisted by the plain and evident principles upon which the represen- 
tations and legends were regulated. When new types are discovered, 
as they are yearly, they fall, under the eyes and hand of the practised 
numismatist, without difficulty into their proper departments and 
classes. This is not so completely the case with the coins of less 
civilized nations, simply on account of the inferior intellectual and 
artistic means of the peoples who struck them. Such, particularly, 
are the Gaulish and British coins, which, until they were studied com- 
paratively and logically, gave rise to the wildest theories and specula- 
tions. Recondite meanings were supposed to exist in letters and in 
designs which were in reality but little better than unsuccessful efforts 
to imitate Greek and Roman coins, combined, perhaps, with some rude 
additions, the mere fantasy of the artists. So recently as 1830 the 
Baron de Dunop published a volume of plates of many hundreds of the 
very barbarous and common coins, known as the Channel Islands types, 
which had been found in Jersey. The discovery had probably made the 
Baron a numismatist; and, apparently, without any previous practical 
knowledge of ancient Greek, Roman, and Gaulish coins, and their re- 
lations to each other in regard to parentage, he saw in the uncouth 
figures upon those which had fallen into his hands, representations of 
the ceremonials of Oriental worship, the incarnations of Vishnou, and 
the symbols of Budha, Shiva, and Krishna. Others saw in such coins, 
and in those of Gaul in general, emblems intended to explain, in hieratic 
language, the mysteries of Druidism, accounting for the absence of in- 
telligible words, not in ignorance, but in the recorded practice of the 
Druids to refrain from using a written tongue; and, consequently, the 





* “Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish and British Coins. Intended to supply Mate- 
rials for the Early History of Great Britain. With a Glossary of Archaic Celtic 
Words and an Atlas of Coins. By Beale Poste.” (London: J. Russell Smith.) 
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adoption of imagery known only to the initiated. In 1840, however, 
appeared the elaborate work of the learned Pole, Joachim Lelewel, 
entitled Type Gaulois ou Celtique; and at about the same time, or 
somewhat antecedent, were published, in our own country, the “ Numis- 
matic Journal,” and the “ Numismatic Chronicle ;” and, in France, the 
Revue Numismatique ; and Gaulish and British coins were submitted 
to the rigid rules of comparison and inductive reasoning. 

The Marquis de Lagoy and M. de la Saussaye especially devoted 
themselves to the study of the primitive coins of their native country, 
and helped to rescue France from the reproach of having so long 
neglected this interesting class of her national monuments; and in 
a very few years, what had previously been altogether misunderstood 
became intelligible and of historical importance. The coins were 
classified, and were resolved into three main divisions, viz., those of 
Greek fabric belonging to the towns of Gallia Narbonensis; those of 
Latin origin, struck in Roman colonies after the conquest of Gaul; 
and those struck by the Gauls themselves, with legends often barbarous 
and difficult to explain, but which, in numerous instances, have suc- 
cumbed to the skill and perseverance of the French numismatists. 
They are much more extensive than, a few years since, could have 
been supposed. The names and portraits of chiefs known to history, 
and of towns and states, have been recognised; while others give 
names of persons evidently of Celtic origin; and in some instances 
Roman names, apparently those of magistrates or governors. The 
occasional intermixture of Greek and Latin characters may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the Celtic was not a written language; and, 
therefore, the artists were sometimes at a loss how to select the proper 
equivalents for the words or letters they wished to express. 

The advance that has been made in this branch of archeology is of 
importance to the historian. The conclusions to which these numis- 
matic studies have tended correspond with the accounts handed down 
to us by ancient writers of the independence of the various states of 
Gaul which, though they united and formed confederacies against 
a common enemy, had each its own laws and government. And, for 
a considerable time, under the Romans the privilege of striking coins 
was allowed; and it appears to have been only abandoned when the 
province felt the advantages of Roman civilization. When the imperial 
edict ordered the Roman money alone to circulate in the provinces, 
we hear of no outbreak in consequence, the ordinance probably being 
received as infringing only upon the least important of the privileges 
of the states, even if it were not accepted as a relief from what must 
have been found, as civilization progressed, inconvenient to commerce, 
and as perplexing to travellers as the miserable coinages of the modern 
German states, which are barbarous, however, in comparison even with 
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those of ancient Gaul. When, in after times, the province of Gaul was, 
during some years, freed by rebellion from the control of Rome, coins 
were struck in vast numbers ;* but they were designed upon the Roman 
model, and none of their legends express the fact of an independent 
separation from Rome. 

In like manner the coins of the Britons shew that several of the 
states not Jong after the invasion of Cesar struck coins in gold, silver, 
and brass; and continued to do so over a considerable period of time. 
Within the last twenty or thirty years they have been studied with 
success: but so comparatively short has been the time since the study 
of them was entered upon in a sound and scientific spirit, that much 
yet remains to be accomplished with respect to a correct chronological 
and geographical classification, while the identification of the legends of 
several with the names of states occurring in history is by no means 
satisfactorily settled. The coins of Cunobelin, some of which are of 
fine workmanship, and clearly designed and engraved by Roman artists, 
are clear enough, while others, also of good artistic merit, are not so 
readily capable of appropriation to princes or rulers mentioned by an- 
cient writers. The extreme brevity of the inscriptions and their com- 
binations cause even the most experienced numismatists to pause and to 
seek further materials ere they commit themselves to decided opinions. 
Such are the interesting coins inscribed EPILLVS COM. F.—TINC. COM. F. 
—VIR. CoM. F.—and simply com. F. The pieces inscribed vER and cam 
are universally accepted as referring respectively to Verulamium and 
Camulodunum ; but it has not been so readily conceded that szco 
upon the reverse of a coin with Tascro denotes Segontium ; ‘and objec- 
tions have been raised to assigning it to Segonax, one of the kings of 
Cantium who opposed Cesar. The coins reading TASc.— TASCIO.— TAS- 
cIov. RIcON (in two lines), and others of the same class, have occa- 
sioned disputations and discussions from Camden down to the present 
day. Mr. Birch, in a communication made some years since to the 
Numismatic Society, from coins reading cvno, Rev. TASC. F.—CVNOBELIN., 
Rev. TAscrtovaNt ¥F.—and cvNoBeEL., Rev. Tasc. FI. ?, interpreted the 
whole Ounobelinus Tasciovani Filius, ‘“‘Cunobelin the son of Tascio- 
vanus.” The letter following the rr in the specimen commented on 
and explained by Mr. Birch is not distinct; but based as the inter- 
pretation was upon a well-known Roman formula, it received general 
acceptance. 

We have now to direct attention, so far as our limits will allow, to 
the volume before us, recently published by the Rev. Beale Poste, the 
author of a work on the “Coins of Cunobeline and of the Ancient 
Britons,” and of a volume entitled Britannia Antigua, given to the 
world a few years since. In the present work he has condensed his 
views on the British coinages, and entered more fully into an examina- 
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tion of those of Gaul; so much so, indeed, that even if our numis- 
matists should not be entirely convinced by his proposed interpreta- 
tions, which are in many respects in direct opposition to their own, 
they cannot fail to admit the deep and comprehensive study the author 
has made of his subject, as they will be sure to find information and 
suggestions applicable to numismatic and antiquarian researches in some 
other points of view. 

Mr. Poste bases his views upon the importance of a Celtic element 
in the inscriptions upon the Gaulish and British coins which has been 
overlooked by all who have written on the subject and who have en- 
deavoured to unlock the meaning of obscure words with a Roman or 
Greek rather than with a Celtic key, not considering that the coins 
belong to Celtic peoples; and he has taken as the foundation of his 
views the various dialects of that language as they may be supposed 
to exist in the Armorican, the Welsh, and the Gaelic of Scotland. 
Many of the names occurring upon the Gaulish and British coins, he 
therefore concludes, are not personal, but titular: thus Tasc, or TAS- 
clovaNvs, he interprets as ¢mperator, chief or commander, and the same 
as the Irish word taioiseach ; and he reads the inscription referred 
to above as explained by Mr. Birch, cvNoBELINI TASCIOVANI FI(RBOLG), 
“the money of Cunobeline the imperator, commander, or leader of the 
Firbolgi, or Belge.’ It will probably be objected that we have no 
ancient authority for this word Firbolg ; and that although Cunobelin’s 
subjects may have been originally, in part at least, Belge, we find the 
more southern parts of Britain, their adopted district, as indicated by 
their capital town Venta Belgarum, now Winchester. It is also as- 
serted that one coin at least reads distinctly rmu: whether this be a 
fact can surely be determined by a jury of numismatists, if necessary ; 
and a similar ordeal should test the fact of what letters really constitute 
the word KERATI (explained as Caractacus), and whether it may not 
actually be ERATI, as some strenuously assert. The coins reading Tascio 
VER, TASCIO SEGO, TASCIO SOLIDV, and TascIo vricon, Mr. Poste considers 
to have been struck by Cunobelin, and to mean that the towns indi- 
cated by the second words of the legends belonged to him. On the 
coins reading com. and com. F. he writes thus :— 


“We now come to the legends, the most interesting of any in Great Britain. 
We have seen the mysterious F on the coins of Cunobeline, which I have ventured 
unhesitatingly and fearlessly to interpret as ‘Firbolg” The same F appears on 
the coins of the southern Belgz of Britain, who, according to the best authorities 
we possess, were the very Firbolgi themselves. We meet with this F constantly 
and invariably in conjunction with the word com, which is agreed on all hands to 
be a contraction of the word commios. Now what is this commios? Is it the 
proper name of one man, or the name ofa class? Is it official, in fact? Or is 
it the name of a jurisdiction or territory? In answer—it is a name that both sig- 
nifies a jurisdiction, and the holder of that jurisdiction also. In this last form, I 

Gent, Mac, Voit, CCXII. T 
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think we have it; and in this last sense I would apply it as occurring in the an- 
cient British coinage. Now what do we know about the word COMMIOS, or CoMIos, 
from the illustration afforded us by the Gaulish coinage ? Why that it occurs on 
the coins of four states in France; viz. on the coins of Carmanum, a town, as sup- 
posed, of the Andecavi; in the legend comMIos CARMANOS, as in Duchalais, 
No. 298 ; again, on the coins of the Sessui, to which allusion has been made, in 
COMMIOS CARSICIOS (see p. 8; and Duchalais, p. 24); and further, on the coins of 
the Andecavi, a people of Gallia Lugdunensis, in the legend aNDECOMBOS (Du- 
chalais, No. 358). In this the title ‘Commios’ occurs in a somewhat composite 
form; for the ‘ bos,’ or judge in Celtic, is added, apparently the same as the sin- 
gular distinction of ‘ Vercobret,’ of the like import, among the dui (Duchalais, 
p- 28). Lastly comes the important inscription of the Eburones, AVLIRCO(S) EBVRO- 
vicom, to which before allusion has been made. In the somewhat analogous form 
of COMANVS it occurs on the coins of three or four states more of ancient Gaul. 
The Commios of Cesar, who was he? Why, he was the confederate head of one 
or more states in which there was no king at the time, and in which this was the 
highest title. There are no coins extant of this Commius that we know of, for we 
cannot get at his real name. Further, in regard to the legend coMMIOS : sometimes 
we find on British coins the word REX conjoined with it; which appears to be no 
contradiction. Indeed, it is very similar to the addition Bos in the legend anpr- 
comBOos, which we have just seen. The interpretation in a titular sense forms the 
true key for explaining the inscriptions on ancient British coins; and, indeed, of 
the moneys of all the Celtic races, British, Gaulish, Pannonian, or of any other there 
may be. Titular interpretation of British coins was first suggested in the year 1771, 
by Whitaker », in his ‘ History of Manchester ;? but he scarcely more than touched 
on the subject. It was Thierry, who, after three volumes of research, pronounced 
some few years since that he believed that scarce a single Gaulish personal name 
had come down to us, but that they are all titular: it is this writer who has made 
the point no longer a matter of doubt. How any numismatists will continue to 
shut their eyes to this I do not know; though forged coins, I admit, may do 
a great deal, and probably plenty will be manufactured.” 


After further remarks on the word “Com.” and its associations, 


Mr. Poste proceeds to examine the series of coins found in Sussex and 
Hampshire inscribed t1nc, and TIN. com. F., and those ascribed to 
Bericus, or Vericus :— 

“This coinage,” he observes, “is about sixty years subsequent to the coins of 
Eppillus, Tincontium, and Viridunum; and yet the legend com. F. still appears 
upon them. ‘Here is a son of the Comius of Cesar again,’ some one may possibly 
say. ‘Ah! but consider that the interval of time between those coins and that 
leader is nearly a century.’ ‘Oh, then, a grandson, perhaps!’ This is the way in 
which some argue. But, no! neither son nor grandson, but the community or 
confederacy of the Firbolgi, or Belge, is meant, of which Vericus was the leader. 
Another coin is VERIO COM(MIOS) F(IRBOLG.) ; rev., REX. Another, VERICA; rev., 
comM1(os) F. The reading here of this inscription is singular ; for whereas I have 
had usually to join the name of Vericus with the community of the Belg by the 
conjunction ‘and’ between brackets, here it appears to stand in the very Celtic 
itself, as VERIC A COMMI(OS) F(IRBOLG), i.e. ‘Veric and the confederacy of the 
Firbolgi,’ the participle a in Celtic having the signification of the conjunction 





> Whitaker’s interpretation of Tasc is substantially the same as Mr. Poste’s; but 
from a want of a practical knowledge of coins he falls into many blunders, as, for 
example, making TaSCIIOVANI = TASC NOVANIT, to signify “king of London.” 
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‘and.’ There are altogether two types, reading VERIO A COMMI F., or parts of 
the legend: they afford a genuine proof of Celtic being used in these legends,— 
denied by some.” 

The foregoing extracts will convey to our readers some notion of 
the theory of Mr. Poste, which, it will be seen, is antagonistic to that 
of most of the numismatists of the present day, both in France and in 
England. It must be admitted there is much in the inscriptions on 
British and Gaulish coins not reconcilable to the rules by which the 
Greek and Roman coins are interpreted; and it may be conceded that 
a Celtic element at least enters into the composition of some of the 
legends, and that some words are wholly of Celtic origin. Mr. Poste 
is therefore entitled to a fair hearing and to courteous reception from 
all who are interested in promoting the study of an obscure branch of 
numismatics, He frankly calls upon those who least agree with him, 
to lay aside all prejudice and co-operate with him cordially. Before 
decision goes against him, he asks a hearing and consideration. On 
our part, as lovers of truth and justice, and taking an interest in the 
discussion while fearing no opinions contrary to our own, and ready to 
resign or adopt as conviction may determine us, we have something to 
ask of the author; and especially as we do not fully understand why 
many names which he—and, we will admit, correctly—calls Celtic, may ~ 
not be Celtic and at the same time personal names? When we find 
in ancient authors such names as Comius, Segonax, Cunobelinus, Cas- 
sivellaunus, and Bericus, we accept them as we accept Aelfred, Aethel- 
wald, Aethelwolf, Aedward, &c., as names by which such persons were 
called and known in every-day intercourse with their fellow-men; we 
do not look to the etymology of the words. The Celtic words we find 
upon coins may have been compounded originally as explained by our 
author, and yet for the most part mean, as we find them, simply the 
names of persons, places, and states. It is not likely such names as 
were given to Gaulish and British kings and chiefs in the time of Cesar 
were exclusively royal property. We find, a century or two subse- 
quent, that such names as Dagodubnus, Beliniccus, Tasconus, Tascillus, 
Cintuagenus, Divicatus, and an immense number of like Celtic origin, 
were as common in Gaul as many popular names of the present day 
which no one would think of interpreting as having any connection 
with their primitive signification. The Provertuis of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, xxvii. 8, (4.D. 368), Mr. Poste corrects to “ Broveratuis,” i. e. 
Bro-quiredd-a-twos,—* the District Justiciary and Chief;” observing, 
“Thus the Romans thought to disguise the power which in some form 
or other they were obliged to give to the native princes of ancient, 
Britain.” But we neither see why they should have taken such pains, 
nor can believe that the word meant anything more than a proper name, 
the primitive meaning of which might have puzzled Provertuis him- 
self. At the same time, we repeat that we consider there is much in 
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Mr. Poste’s volume worthy of the attention both of the numismatist and 
the general antiquary ; and it is embellished with eleven plates of coins, 
engraved mostly by Mr. Fairholt. The coins of ancient Spain, which in 
some respects illustrate those of Gaul and Britain, are not described: 
they will be found in Mrz Akerman’s “ Coins of Cities and Princes.” 
With respect to the forgeries of ancient British and Gaulish coins, 
on which Mr. Poste lays great stress, we may say a few words to 
inspire confidence in those who may be induced to fear that the study 
of ancient coins may be materially affected by the skill of the unscru- 
pulous and dishonest. It is perfectly true that the path of every 
science may be embarrassed by the ability of knaves and rogues, but 
fraud never permanently prevails. Able as the designers and makers of 
forged coins may be, they are not, we trust, quite so omnipotent as the 
learned author imagines them to be when he writes,—* If the very ob- 
vious explanations of the Gaulish and British coinages which have been 
submitted in these pages be ever shaken, it will only be by the means 
of forged coins, fabricated by unworthy persons for the motives of gain, 
and for the diffusion of error.” We think we are not saying too much 
when we assert that, great as the power of the falsifier undoubtedly 
is, the penetration of the experienced numismatist is far greater ; and 
we very much question if a single coin of the hundreds which have been 
forged have ever passed the ordeal of the collective judgment of the 
numismatists and collectors of France and England. The forger, to be 
successful with any but the inexperienced, must be learned in coins as 
well as being an able artificer,—accomplishments which are seldom 
combined ; but mechanical genius in a falsarius has never yet been 
found which long escaped detection; and the same remarks apply with 
equal force and truth to the various other kinds of spurious antiquities 
to which Mr. Poste alludes ; they impose only upon the inexperienced, 
the very credulous, ard the very sceptical. And even as regards the 
assertion that false coins are deposited where they can be “ rediscovered 
as alleged proofs,” the danger is more imaginary than real. It is diffi- 
cult in such cases for the knave who deposits perfectly genuine coins 
to escape detection. A few years since, a person who traded largely, in 
@ quiet way, in spurious coins, made an excavation at a certain place 
which, in a few days, was to be visited by a local archeological so- 
ciety. He discovered a considerable number of Roman coins! The 
society purchased them; but a colleague, without seeing the coins, and 
merely on reading the list, denounced the discovery as a fraud: the 
rogue had ignorantly put together some chronological incompatibilities. 
He was forced to refund the money; and, we believe, he ultimately 
confessed the deception he had practised: if not, it was proved to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, with the exception of the rogue himself. 
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ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL®, &c. 

Tus long-promised volume has at length made its appear- 
ance, after a delay of nine years, and has lost none of its in- 
terest by this trial of the patience of the public: perhaps, on 
the contrary, the recent fall of the spire has rather added to 
the interest and value of this great work. The volume consists 
of three distinct parts, of very different degrees of merit. Pro- 
fessor Willis’s History of the Cathedral is admirable, and dis- 
plays all his usual skill and ability and learning; he fairly 
exhausts the subject, and his reasoning is unanswerable. We 
feel, after reading it, that we have learned a new lesson, and 
have become thoroughly acquainted with another chapter of 
the history of our country, and one also which serves as a key 
to many others; for such examples are never isolated, the au- 
thentic history of one cathedral always throws great light on 
the history of all others. If Professor Willis never gives us 
more than the monographs he has already published, he will 
have done a service to his country of inestimable value, and 
will have enabled others to read and understand the same his- 
tory applied to other places. 

Mr. Petit’s History of Boxgrove Priory is also worthy of his 
high reputation ; as the friend and disciple of Willis, he treads 
carefully in the footsteps of his leader, and is a follower worthy 
of such a leader ; nor is he without original ideas and informa- 
tion of his own, which make his writings always valuable and 
interesting. 

Mr. Sharpe’s History of Shoreham Collegiate Church is also 
such as might have been expected from him, and, as a profes- 
sional architect, it is naturally more technical and more dry to 
ordinary readers. He gives us his lesson upon mouldings, and 
trots out once more his everlasting hobby, the old story of 
his “ seven periods of architecture,” to which no one will listen 
who can avoid it; this infliction might have been spared ; 





* “The Architectural History of Chichester Cathedral, by Professor Willis: 
of Boxgrove Priory, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., F.S.A.: and of Shoreham 
Collegiaté Church, by Edmund Sharpe, M.A., &.” (Chichester, 1861, 4to., 
200 pp., and Plates.) 
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few of the purchasers of this sumptuous quarto volume wanted 
to go to school again. 

The volume commences with an “ Introductory Essay on the 
Fall of the Tower and Spire,” by Professor Willis, which is ad- 
mirably told; and with his usual ingenuity and kind-hearted- 
ness, he contrives to exonerate everybody from blame. 

He gives an historical sketch of the fall of other towers and 
spires, to shew that in former days it was not an uncommon 
event. He also shews the means that have been adopted in 
other cathedrals to avert a similar evil—such as the straining- 
arches between the lower piers in Wells and Salisbury Cathe- 
drals; and he allows, or implies, that the same expedient would 
have saved the spire of Chichester, but considers this sort of 
stone framework so extremely ugly, that it was better to let the 
spire fall than to have introduced it; an opinion in which we 
cannot agree, although we admire the chivalrous feeling with 
which the learned Professor has thrown himself into the gap 
to appease the public wrath. 

We will now endeavour to give an outline of the history of 
this interesting cathedral in the Professor’s words, and with 
the help of his woodcuts, kindly lent to us by the publisher, we 


hope to make the general outline intelligible to our readers: 
for a more complete history we must refer them to the work 
itself, where they will also find a series of most excellent coloured 
lithographs from the Professor’s drawings. 


“The documentary history of Chichester Cathedral is unfortunately very 
meagre: but the building itself is replete with curious instances of alterations 
and additions, by which from time to time the rude Norman cathedral has 
been gradually converted into a graceful and beautiful church, from the 
general outline of which the Norman external character has wholly dis- 
appeared, and which presents us with one of the most curious specimens of 
structural history in this country.”—(p. 1.) 

“The see was removed from Selsey to Chichester, in the year 1082, by 
Stigand, the first Norman bishop, who died about five years after, and was 
succeeded by Galfridus, and in a year after by Radulfus. Of the latter, 
Malmsbury says that ‘When his church, which he had newly constructed, 
had suffered from an accidental fire, he quickly repaired it, being principally 
assisted by the liberality of Henry the First. This fire, we know from other 
authorities, happened in 1114. 

“The next fact relating to the structure is a second fire in 1186, which is 
mentioned in more serious terms, for it is said by Matthew Paris ‘to have 
consumed the mother church and the whole town.’ Bishop Reade’s register, 
quoted by Dallaway, says of Bishop Seffrid the Second, that ‘he re-edified 
the church of Chichester, burnt by a second fire.’ This bishop held the see 
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from 1180 to 1204. The annals of Winton inform us that the church was 
dedicated in 1199. The several indications shew that the works continued 
beyond this period, such as a licence to bring marble from Purbeck for the 
repair of the Cathedral, in 1207 ; a bequest by Bishop Neville of 130 mares 
to the fabric of the church in 1244; and a bequest of 40/. by Bishop Richard 
de la Wyche (afterwards Saint Richard) in 1253. 

“Besides these, two specific works are mentioned in Reade’s register, 
namely, the building of the Lady-chapel, by Bishop Gilbert de Sancto 
Leofardo, who held the see from 1268 to 1304, and also gave 1,250 mares to 
the fabric of the church. The second work is that of Bishop Langton (1305 
—1337), who ‘spent 340/. 16s. in the cathedral church, on a certain wall 
and windows on the south side, which he constructed from the ground 
upwards. He also bequeathed 1000. 16s. to the fabric.” —(pp. 3, 4.) 

“From the scattered indications contained in the last chapter, we gather 
that a Norman cathedral was commenced by Bishop Radulfus, six or seven 
years after the establishment of the see at Chichester: that it suffered from 
a fire in 1114, and from a second fire in 1186: was repaired by Seffrid, the 
reigning bishop, and dedicated in 1199. 

“If we turn to the existing building, we find the history perfectly con- 
firmed. Essentially Norman in the principal walls and much of the decora- 
tive structure, especially in the interior, it has evidently undergone a total 
repair, accompanied by many changes of plan and a complete alteration of 
its external character. The whole of these works, with very few exceptions, 
belong to the style of architecture which is known to have prevailed at the 
close of the twelfth century, and, as I shall presently shew, they are of 
a nature which prove them to have been occasioned by a fire. We are thus 
authorized in asserting that the fire of 1114 led to no repairs that affected the 
style of architecture of the main structure ; and indeed the expression made 
use of by the historian, that the damage was shortly repaired, implies that it 
was not serious, On the other hand, the second fire in 1186 has left traces 
of its effects, which shew that although it did not destroy the walls, it yet 
damaged them in many parts so seriously, as to give occasion to one of the 
most curious and interesting examples of the methods employed by the 
medigval architects in the repairs of their buildings that has survived to our 
own times.”—(pp. 5, 6.) 

“The Norman church had a large and handsome triforium, which still 
exists nearly unaltered throughout the interior. This triforium was originally 
lighted externally by a small Norman window in each compartment of the 
side aisle walls ; and thus formed a complete upper gallery, of which similar 
examples may be seen at Ely, Norwich, Peterborough, Gloucester, and in 
other innumerable instances, but more or less altered by subsequent changes. 
In the present case the Norman windows appear to have been abandoned and 
walled up ; but they are plainly to be seen in that state in many parts of the 
building, and nowhere on the exterior more clearly than on the south side of 
the presbytery, in the three compartments (¥, Z, A,) eastward of the present ves- 
try, as seen in the so-called Paradise, or open court of the cloister.”—(p. 8.) 

“ From these indications it may be inferred that the nave was erected at 
two periods. The similarity of style shews that they were not very distant 
from each other, but that, as usual in such cases, so much only of the building 
was carried up at once as was required for the service, and that being com- 
pleted, the rest was added at leisure. The fourth pier reckoming from the 
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South side of the Presbytery. 


west (exclusive of the semi-pier or respond) is the boundary of the first portion, 
and separates the differences of workmanship pointed out above, in the triforia 
and clerestories. But on the ground, the first work appears to have included 
one more pier on the south side.”—(p. 10.) 

“The portions of wall surface below the imposts of the pier arches are 
refaced with Caen stone. The spandrels of the pier arches are also refaced 
in the four eastern compartments of the nave, but retain their Norman 
ashlaring in the four western compartments. 

“The fire, if we follow out its probable consequences, will prove the key to 
the explanation of the singular piece of patchwork exhibited by these com- 
partments. The church in question, like all Norman churches at that age, 
had of course a wooden roof and a flat ceiling. The effect of a burning roof 
upon a church is twofold. First, the heat of the fire communicating itself 
more immediately to the upper part of the walls, will scorch and damage them 
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more than the lower portions, and this effect will be aggravated by the water 
thrown upon the stonework, which will calcine the parts that are the hottest, 
and by the portions of beams and woodwork which hang in an inflamed state 
against the walls until they are burnt through so as to drop. 

“Secondly, the half-burnt timber falling on the pavement and continuing 
there to burn with a fire perpetually fed by fresh fuel dropping from above, 
will scorch the walls and injure the columns, at the bottom parts; in addition 
to these causes, the falling beams in their passage will chip and break the 
string-molds and the edges of the arches. In the part of the church which 
is occupied by the choir, the mischief will be increased by the seats of the 
monks, which, catching fire, serve to feed and assist the flames. This is pre- 
cisely what happened in the conflagration of Canterbury, twelve years before 
the fire we are considering, and which is most minutely described by Gervase. 

“Turning then to the altered compartment, we find the front of the 
clerestory rebuilt. The fire would, of course, so completely shatter the 
smal] columns upon which the three Norman arches of the gallery stood, 
as to compel the rebuilding of the arches and the facing of the wall 
above them. In the clerestory of the presbytery, the small vault of the 
gallery that unites each window-head with the central arch in front and the 
small transverse Norman arches that connected the two middle Norman shafts 

‘with the back wall are retained, and the new richly molded arches in front 
are formed upon a very thin casing of stone. This shews that the impost 
line of the original Norman arcade was at the same level as the present, and 
that the arcade was formed of three arches. In the nave, however, the casing 
is much thicker, and the back wall and window of the Norman clerestory are 
the only parts retained. 

“ The abacus of each middle shaft here consists of a long slab of Purbeck 
marble, which unites the capital with the back wall, and carries the small 
vault like an entablature, as shewn in the section. 

“The Norman triforium, equally distant from the burning roof above and 
the mass of burning timber below, escaped defacement or injury, and was 
allowed to remain untouched. The chipped and damaged string-courses 
were renewed in the new fashion. The broken edges of the pier arches below 
were also changed, and the lower faces of the piers themselves refaced with 
Caen stone. 

“Thus it appears that nothing was done in the way of repair and orna- 
ment but what was imperatively required ; and we know not which to admire 
the most, the exceeding economy and efficiency of the repair, or the indiffer- 
ence to the strange and anomalous patchwork of styles and materials thus 
produced, by the greenish tint of the old Norman work mixing with the white 
Caen stone and dark Purbeck, and by the rich multiplied moldings of the 
nascent Early English style, in juxtaposition and contrast with the unusually 
rude and simple early Norman.”—(pp. 14, 15.) 

“The style of the presbytery may be compared with that of the choir of 
Lincoln, begun by Bishop Hugo and his French (?) architect in 1186, the very 
year of the fire of Chichester. The style of Chichester is accordingly in 
advance of Lincoln, but has many points in common. 

“The dedication, in 1199, is the only date, with the exception of the fire 
of 1186, that remains to elucidate the history of the group of works, which I 
have designated as included in the second period. The dedication would of 
course be performed as soon as the church was roofed in, and the parts 
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assigned to the service made decent, and fit for its performance; leaving 
minor works, such as the insertion of windows, erection of chapels external 
to the walls, and even the completion of the nave, to be executed as funds 
and time permitted.”—(p. 23.) 

“ The piers which separate the chapels from the side aisles present a very 
singular conglomeration of no less than six different piles of masonry applied 
one against the other with very slight bond, the result of the successive 
changes I have endeavoured to describe. First, part of the original Norman 
side wall (a a) forms the nucleus, and still shews two portions of its inner 
face, one on each side the vaulting shaft in many places, besides the project- 
ing parts that are used as the plinths of the arches that have superseded the 
windows of this wall. These pieces or plinths, as the opposite sketch shews, 
are of the simplest form, and retain part of the original Norman ashlaring, 
the rest being made up of fragments of the same. 

‘* Against this nucleus on the north side is the vaulting shaft of the second 
period (B 8), resting, however, on the Norman plinth. On the south side is 
the buttress of the second period, on its own projecting plinth. Applied 
against its south face, cut away for the purpose, is the semi-pier of the trans- 
verse chapel-arch, resting, however, on the buttress plinth which did not 
require to be cut away. Finally, on the east and west sides of the Norman 
nucleus are the semi-piers of the arches (oc c) that replaced the windows of 
the side aisles.” —(p. 27.) 

“Tt is scarcely correct to describe the nave of this cathedral as having 
double side aisles. It is true that now, the chapels having been thrown 
together by the destruction of the partition walls, they are converted into 
aisles ; but in their original state they were not only divided internally, but 
in the exterior the transverse roofs and gables separated them, and gave them 
an aspect totally different from the connected line of building which they 
exhibit at present, under the influence of their continued parapet wall.” 
—(p. 28.) 

“ The shafts against the wall are of Caen stone and triple in plan, but those 
against the piers are detached single shafts of Purbeck marble. A great dif- 
ference will be found between the Purbeck capitals, which are coarse and 
large, and those which are cut in Caen stone, and have delicate foliage. This 
difference is partly due to the material. There is a singular mixture of square 
and round abacuses throughout the work of the second period. In the 
clerestories throughout the building, the two middle shafts are provided with 
round abacuses, and the two outer ones with square ones. The triple arcade 
in front of the south-eastern transeptal chapel follows the rule of the clere- 
story. The capitals of the great compound piers of the elongated part of the 
presbytery have abacuses alternately square with the corners cut off, and 
round. All the vault shafts have round abacuses, and all the remaining 
capitals have square abacuses. 

“The destruction of the circular aisle and two radiating chapels of the 
Norman building, and the substitution of the two new compartments on either 
side, with the square eastern wall, and a chapel squarely finishing each side 
aisle, constitutes a piece of work complete in itself, not necessarily connected 
with the patchwork we have been considering ; but yet designed in the same 
style, and having many moldings and details in common. 

“It is partly constrained in its proportions by the Norman work, of which 
it is a continuation, and yet being newly erected from the ground, there are 
some curious points of difference that shew the changes of taste that began 
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to prevail. The pier is a very admirable specimen of a construction newly 
n troduced from France (?), and exhibited here in the greatest exaggeration. 
A central column is surrounded by four 
much smaller in diameter, and placed at 
a great distance from the centre, so that 
their bases and capitals are completely de- 
tached from those of the centre. To separate 
more completely the central column from its 
satellites, its capital is made much deeper 
than theirs ; in fact, the height of the central 
capital bears about the same proportion to 
the diameter as the height of the smaller 
capitals to their own diameters. This is 
not an unusual arrangement of the earlier 
specimens of this mode of constructing piers, as in the choir of Lincoln, 
and in many French chapels. In later examples, when the Early English 
style was developed, the surrounding shafts were drawn closer to the central 
nucleus, and the capitals made of the same height throughout the group, 
without regard to the difference in the respective diameters of the shafts ; as 
they used to be in the Norman compound piers. The later system is adopted 
in the piers of Boxgrove presbytery, which in other respects resemble the 
piers of Chichester. The latter piers are on each side of the presbytery, are 
wholly constructed of Purbeck marble, and are most beautiful and unique 
specimens of their class.”—(pp. 21, 22.) 

“The choir of Norman churches, in their original arrangement, for the 
most part exfended into the nave, and there seems no reason to suppose that 
this cathedral formed an exception. The principal difficulty in the way of 
this explanation is, that the vault shafts continue to the ground, whereas 
they always stop upon corbels before they reach the seats in all those parts 
of churches where choirs exist or have existed. 

“ But in Early English cathedrals the choirs are usually carried more to- 
wards the east than in the Norman, and the presbytery elongated to allow of 
this alteration. Where possible, the transept and crossing are thrown open, 
as at Salisbury and Lincoln. In the present instance, as the church was 
elongated eastward in the Early English period, it must be supposed that 
when the arrangements and repairs of the presbytery were completed, the 
choir screen was fixed in its present position, and the vault shafts of the nave 
completed to the ground.”—(p. 34.) 

“In the nave there are three distinct variations of direction. Proceeding 
westward from the tower, the first two arches coincide with the standard 
direction. The next three on the south, and four on the north, are shifted 
gradually more and more to the north, so as to bring this part of the nave 
into the same inclination as the south wall of the presbytery. The remain- 
ing arches of the nave return to the standard direction with more or less 
irregularity. 

“The inclination of the west front and porch slightly turns to the east of 
the standard direction at its northern extremity. 

“ The side aisles of the nave are very irregular in direction, and consequently 
their breadth is different at different points; but the external walls of the 
added chapels are very nearly parallel to the standard direction. Other 
smaller irregularities may be found in the plan, but the above are so decided 
that they deserve particular attention.”—(p. 35.) 





GAUL UNDER CASAR. 


M. Routanp has recently, in a report to the Emperor of the French, ac- 
companying a new map of Ancient Gaul, given an account of the labours of 
the Commission appointed for the purpose of constructing the map and ob- 
taining information as to the topography of Gaul in the century before the 
Christian era. 

Among the facts of greatest interest which have passed under the considera- 
tion of the Commission the following may be mentioned :— 

1. The nature and position of the entrenchments along the Rhone, near 
Geneva, mentioned in the lst book of the “Commentaries.” It is believed 
that the position in question has been determined. 

2. The site of the battle in which Cesar defeated the Helvetii. This the 
Commission believes itself authorized to fix on the Chaumes d’Auvenay, near 
Cussy-la-Calonne, Cote d’Or. 

3. The battle with the Nervii the Commission considers was fought on the 
heights near Hautmont, they alone corresponding to the description given in 
the “ Commentaries,” (book ii. ch. 16). 

4. The position of Oppidum Adnatucorum, and of the camp called Adnatuca, 
where Salinius and A. Cotta perished, and where G. Cicero was afterwards 
besieged, has been fixed by the Commission, that of the town on Mount 
Phalize, near Huy (Belgium), and not Namur; and the camp at Tongres. 

5. The camp of Galba, and the place of combat between this general and 
the populations on the banks of Leman and the Rhone, have been fixed, with 
a high degree of probability, near Martigny. 

6. The position of the Alesia of Cesar is a question which for some years 
has occupied archeologists. The Commission have been enabled, by the muni- 
ficence of the Emperor, to pursue the excavations at Alise-Sainte-Reine, and 
have placed beyond doubt the identity of this town with the Oppidum of the 
Mandubii. The Commission is convinced that it is impossible to apply to 
Alaise the description given in the 7th book of the “Commentaries.” The 
presence of double fossa of contravallation and circumvallation at the distance 
mentioned by Cesar, two Gallic swords, seventeen javelin heads, two bronze 
hatchets, a magnificent Roman sword, still in its scabbard, found at the bottom 
of one of the trenches, seven iron hooks, corresponding to the hami ferrei of 
the text, and a considerable number of other Gallic and Gallo-Roman anti- 
quities, prove Alise-Sainte-Reine to be entitled to the honour of having been 
the last bulwark of the independence of the Gauls. 

7. The Commission have placed the position of Uxellodunum at Luzech, 
believing that they have authority for ignoring the claims of either Cupdenac 
or Puy d’Ussolu. 





THE BASILICA OF ST.CLEMENT AT ROME. 


As supplementary to our notices of the church of St. Clement at 
Rome* we reprint the following letter, which recently appeared in 
the great London journal. 

“To the Editor of ‘The Times.’ 

“ Srr,—The excavations under the Basilica of St. Clement at Rome are just 
now exciting a sufficient amount of interest to warrant me in forwarding you 
some of the results of personal inspection and inquiry made on the spot only 
a fortnight ago, in the hope also that they may not prove uninteresting to 
many of your ecclesiastical and archeological readers. 

“Tt is not, I believe, generally known that there are two Basilicas of 
St. Clement. The original one is only visible by candlelight. It is entered by 
a passage made out of the sacristy and down under the floor of that now 
in use. 

“ Having traversed a portion of its north aisle westward, with its fragments 
of inlaid pavement, and its marble columns (one of verde antique) still standing 
upright embedded in mould, and the niches in its side wall lined with frescoes 
of the Saviour (half length), Virgin and Child, St. Peter, the Sacrifice of Isaac, 
&c., we descended some ten feet by a ladder to inspect the more recent 
excavations. 

“These are reached by a narrow passage, threading which upon the planks 
covering the water beneath us, on both sides rose up vaulted foundations, built 
of enormous blocks of dark brown tufa, dating from the old Roman regal 
period. Planted upon these was the somewhat less solid but more finished 
stone masonry of the Republican period, and upon that again rested the flooring 
of the original Basilica of St. Clement, of still later Imperial date, to the nave 
of which we ascended by another ladder. Another little bit of fresco here 
caught the eye. High up upon the wall were delineated two feet nailed to- 
gether, with the heels downwards. 

“ Passing on eastward (or what would in our English churches be westward), 
we came upon the painting discovered about two months ago upon the north- 
west wall of the nave. ‘ 

“TI wish I could send you a copy of it to simplify the difficulty of verbal 
description. It is in three compartments, one above the other. 

“In the upper are depicted four full-length figures standing in a row, 
shewing only the feet and portions of the vestments. Under the first of these 
I recollect seeing the name Linus, and under tlie third, which was episcopally 
draped, ‘S.C.S.’ (written vertically), Clemens. In the faithful copy of the 
fresco I afterwards saw in the adjoining monastery, the names Petrus and 
Cletus are written under the third [second ?] and fourth respectively. 

“The middle compartment is nearly perfect. In the centre is a full-length 
portrait of Clement; at least his name is underneath. He stands fronting 
one, with hands upraised in benediction, and beside him, on a covered altar, is 
a paten, and chalice with two handles, and an open book, bearing these words, 
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‘pws (short) VOBISCUM. PAX DNI SIT SEP VOB cum.’ On his right are two 
inferior ecclesiastics, and behind them are two bishops with crosiers, the points 
of which are inverted. On his left stands a woman called rzopora, and at her 
side a man, evidently blind, is being led by an attendant towards St. Clement. 
Many other heads fill up the openings in the background. Beneath this com- 
partment is written ‘Zgo, Beno de Rapiza, cum Maria, uxore mea, pro amore 
Dei et Beati Clementis, suggestive of the idea that the painting may have been 
a mural offering of loving gratitude to God, and in happy memory of the Saint. 

“In the lowest compartment are several figures in action. The first (Al- 
bertel) appears to be raising a heavy column with a lever, while the second and 
third are dragging it laboriously along by a rope. On their left stands a man 
(Sisinium), with arm upraised; he is apparently overlooking them. Beneath 
these, again, are written (vertically) these very significant words, ‘ Duritiam 
cordis saxa traere (sic) meruisti’—the Pagan persecutor to the Christian 
slave. 

“ Without troubling you further, I trust enough has been said to shew that 
this fresh discovery possesses no ordinary interest. Of its kind there is nothing 
more curious, as I think, at this time in Rome. 

“The colour is as fresh as if laid on only yesterday; and, as the pictures 
must be of subsequent date, by their peculiar character they seem to testify to 
the building itself being raised not long after the Christian Church emerged 
from the Catacombs, upon the site of the house of Clement. 

“Situated in the centre of old Rome, it probably shared the fate of nearly 
all the other contemporary buildings in its neighbourhood, the present Basilica 
(so generally presumed to be the original) having been built in a similar style 
upon its ruins, probably not before the middle of the eighth century. 

“The quadriporticus of this replaced the more ancient atrium, which is 
much smaller, though the proportions of the original church are generally 
on a larger scale. 

“T cannot close without testifying to the very frank and obliging manner in 
-which the Prior of the Dominican Monastery of St. Clement furnished me with 
nearly all the details I have been able to collect. 

“He expressed it as his opinion that the first church was never applied to 
or converted from any Pagan use, and that it probably dated some time in the 
sixth century. But of course no end of conjecture might be hazarded upon 
the subject. I have merely confined myself to bare fact. 

**T remain, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
“ Jan. 8, 1862. “s,Q 
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DISCOVERY OF A FRESCO IN THE RUINED CHURCH 
OF TURRIFF, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


On a height overlooking the river Deveron at Turriff there stand some 
remains of an ancient church, which was used as a place of worship till within 
the last seventy years, but has now become a quarry of building materials. 
The east end is yet entire, and contains the clock-tower and the belfry; the 
other end and greater part of the sides are gone. In the interior are many 
stones built into the wall, some of them bearing date two or three hundred 
years. back, and almost all covered over with Latin inscriptions. The church- 
yard wall being recently in want of repair, a party of masons was employed, 
and according to custom they proceeded to take their materials from the old 
church. Near the spot where the work of demolition was going on, there had 
been a window at some remote period, but, along with several others, it had 
been built up. After a time, (Dec. 14,) one side of the window fell along with 
the ruin, but the other remained intact, and displayed a fresco painting of 
a bishop on the bay of the window. On the failure of an attempt at photo- 
graphy, Mr. Winkley, of Aberdeen, succeeded in making an accurate drawing, 
which we observe was issued as a supplement with the “ Banffshire Journal” 
of Dec. 24, 1861, and which is all the more valuable, as the fresco has now 
perished. 

The hues of the fresco were wonderfully fresh, and it may be well to 
mention the colours of the various parts of the vestments. The albe is, as its 
name implies, white. The chasuble is of a leaden colour, and, it is believed, 
may have been originally black. The religious habit, over the chasuble, is 
yellow. The scapular is in Venetian red. The stole, supposed to be partly 
seen on either side of the bottom of the chasuble, was not distinguishable in 
colour in the fresco from the scapular. The amice is white; the crosier is 
yellow; the mitre is black, with yellow stripes. 

Much discussion has ensued as to the saint intended to be represented ; but 
the most received opinion seems to be that it is designed for St. Ninian, the 
first missionary to Scotland, whose ruined church at Whithorn, in Galloway, 
yet attests his devoted labours. 

From appearances presented in other parts there seems to have been a series 
of pictures of saints all round the church, and as there are two other windows 
built up, it would be well to have them examined under competent inspection. 

The “Banffshire Journal,” from which we abridge this account, makes an 
earnest appeal to the heritors of the district to take steps to preserve what yet 
remains of the venerable edifice, remarking that “the church of Turriff owed 
part of its endowments to the bounty of King Robert the Bruce, and that the 
very walls which are now being so wantonly pulled down, witnessed the re- 
ligious services which he established for the soul of his brother Nigel, put to 
death by orders of King Edward I.—delivered (so it was believed in Scotland) 
with his last breath.” This appeal to a nation so justly proud of its great men 
ought not to be unsuccessful. 
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WILLS any INVENTORIES, CORK, temp. MARY anv 
ELIZABETH. 
VI. 


WILL or NICHOLAS PETT, proven Serr. 4, 1572. 

In the name of God Amen. I, Nicnotas Pert, provost Marshall of the 
province of Munster, do make my last will, my sowle to Almightie God, and 
my body to be buried in Christ Church, within the Queen’s majesties hyghnes 
eyttie of Corck. Ido appoint my brother John Pett my heir and executor, 
and in his absence here my friend Barnabe Dale. Item, I bequeth to M™ Hay- 
son, appothecarie, dwelling uppon the bridg of Bristowe in England, two chife 
horses being collored rone, with all their furnitor, whearof one is in Kyerry- 
currihy and the other at my house of Ballybegg with Patrick. Item, I be- 
queth my son William Pett a chife horse being colored grey, and xx/i. current 
money in England to be paid out of my intertainment. To my man John 
Bell that nowe waits uppon me, a grey horse and a black hackney now in his 
own custody, and xxxs. To Patrick my man xxs. besids his intertainment. 
To Thomas Fleming a grey hackney. To M* Edward Castleny a pece of 
sylver, bieng here with me at Cariglyn. To Barnabe Daly a black hackney 
which is now at Ballybegg, and a square table; a cuberd with two leives, half 
a dussin joined stooles and two corder bedsteds, two long joined formes, and 
a young cowe for his wife Katherine. To M* William Galwey’s sister Ellen 
a young cowe. To my maid Anstas two cowes and a caulfe, viz., one brended 
cowe and another with pure white leggs, and two goats, and foure shepe, and 
iiii/é., and a blacke pinke (sic) coat clothe, which is now in her custodie. Item, 
to Joanna Brenake, Dale’s maid, xs.; to Mary an other maid, xs.; to the 
porter vs., and xs. amongst the rest of the house. Item, to my brother John 
Pett a nywe gowne bieng colored black, a violet cloke leid with gold lace, and 
a peir of bryches of the same color beinge leid with gold lace; more, a peir 
shamois host leid with black lace, and a service-book, all these beinge in 
Waterford in the hands of Richard Cusac. Item, to said John the lese and 
forme of the late religious howse at Ballybegg, &c., in as ample a manner as 
I have. Item, to said John three nywe shurts without bands. Item, I have 
bienge in Dublin in the hands of Maur. Peutney a black trunck with two locks, 
wherein lieth my Auncient and the warrent of my intertainment and a herners 
that I left there of John Wager in keping. Item, to my godson John Wager, 
now waiting upon Sir Henry Sydney, Knt., &c, a dublett yerkenfacon of 
blywe velvett, being leid with gold lace, and a pere of breches suitable to the 
same, a hatt lyned with velvet, a capp of velvet bieng nywe, with a black 
fether bieng in my crest. Item, a pece, a sword, a targett, a dagger, my coat 
of fence, my skull, and my spear, bieng at Corck, Ballybegg, and Cariglyn, more ; 
three shurts at Corck. Item, to Jasper Wager, servant to Sir Warham Sent- 
legier, three yards of striped canvass, an Irish sword, a targett, two skulls, and 
two daggers, viz., a little one and a great, a fowling pece that Barnabe Dale 
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hath in pledg of a fyld pece which I borrowed of him two years past, which 
lies from me in Dungarvan in keping in Moash Hore’s house, with a flask, 
a touchbox, a skoull, and a target. To Meanes my horseboy, xxs. To my 
little boy galyglas, xxs.; and to every other of my horseboys haulf crownes 
a pece. To Barnabe Dale all my hand locks and irons and two peire of shares ; 
more to my said mayd Anstas a chest I have, and to Adey Wager ii. dozen 
napkins. 

Dertts puz.—First my L. Barrymore do owe me ls. It. Mt Donoghe hath 
to answer to me for four parsonadges parcells of my house of Ballybegg. 
It. M* Burgett, clerck of the counsell, hath lykewise to answer to me or my 
executors the money of the hyds and other things belonging to my offic, for 
the last journey don by my L. President to Castell Magnel. It. Morris Roch, 
the great fryres son, do owe me xi/i. xs. It. Dick Priest, with one legg, do 
owe me for a hackney iv. nobles. It. John Bell, sometyme my soldior, do owe 
me for ii. hackneys, vii/i. It. James Galwey do owe me v. good byfs, wherein 
every befe must have a stone and half of tallow, &cc. In witness, &c., I have 
put my signett, xxvii. of August, 1572. 


INVENTORIUM BONORUM PATRICII PONCHE, CIVIS CORCK, 
ractuM Fes. 1, 1557. 


Imprimis habeo unum craterum et unum vas vocatum tastor Argent., et 
unam magnam patenam vocatam brywing pan cum suo ferreo instrumento 
quod dicitur brandyren, et unam aliam patenam eneam et unum servicium 
eneum, quinque candelabra, sex dishes de petyre, unum par handyrnes, unum 
par brygons, tres chestas, fabrile instrumentum quod dicitur saw, quinque 
quartena, unum piunt, unam mensam, certa machina bellica ferrea que vocata 
gonys, iii. spillers, septem paria rethium, unam navim cum suis armentis que 
vendita est centum octogenta quatuor libris xiiis. ivd. Item habeo certam 
summam instrumentorum navis que vocata Faythe, unum barryle de tharr, 
duos houssed de salt, et unam parvam barkam que vendita est xxxviiis. 


INVENTORIUM BONORUM WILLIELMI FITZ EDMUNDI ROCHE, 
PUBLICATUM 1548. 


Inventorium bonorum Witietmi1 Rocue, qui xxix. die Novembris in 
vigilia Sancti Andrie fluctibus maris et tempestate oppressus est in eundo 
Flandriam Anno Domini 1547, publicatum in mense Maio, anno 1548, coram 
judice ordinario ejusdem civitatis, viz., domino Dominico Corcke et Clone 
Episcopo. Item habuit in shoppa sua in diversis mercimoniis ad valorem 
iii/i. xis. vid. Item Thomas Faggan portavit nomine dicti Willielmi de 
Flandria prout inveniamus x/i. xiis. ivd. Item Johannes Roche frater ejus 
attulit sibi de Anglia iiii/é. xvd. 
habuit in pignoribus domini magistri Skiddy vi/i. xiiis., vel circa ut indentura 
speeificat dicto Willielmo facta per Archidiaconum et fratrem suum magistrum 
Patricium Roche. Item habuit unam loricam de Bryen M*Donell et Hoyn 
M*Hegayn in pignore viiis. viiid., ex Ellena Gubbayn aliam loricam in pignore 
vis. xd. Item unum craterem argenteum in pignore pro xxvis. viiid. In libro 
rationis mee circa iv/i. debentur, super bonos et malos creditores. Item unum 
dolium vini Yspanici. Item dictus Willielmus tenetur Magistro Patricio 
Archidiacono xxivs., &cc. 
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WILL or MAURICE ROCHE®* FZ. EDMUNDE, or CORKE, 
ALDERMAN, PROVED Dec. 10, 1582. 


In the name of God Amen. I, Maurice Rocue Fitz Epmunne, of Corke, 
Alderman, do make my last will, my body to be buried with my father and 
grandfather in S‘ Peter’s Church within Corke. I make myne eldest son John 
myne heir, with whome I leave my principall house from the streate to city 
wall, &c., the fourth parte of Maghen after my brother John’s deathe, halfe 
the weare of Dowglasse, all my lands in the Lord Roches countrey, besides 
the manere of Glanmyre within the same, one plowlang in Rochestown, certain 
lands in Corbally, and in Classyganny a castle and all the lands down from the 
same to the water, and from the castle to Maghey-more besouth, and to the 
Smyth lands beweste, and within the lordship of Glanmyre three orchards, 
&c, the house benorth the church, a garden adjoyning Stackballs lands, and 
half the myil called Myllyn na Karriggy in Shandon, suburbs of Corck. To 





* There were many branches of the name of Roche. The following sketch of 
the descent of an important branch, that of Dunderrow, may be here inserted. 
It was found among the Brown MSS., and seems to have been drawn up about the 
time of Queen Elizabeth :—“ John Roche, otherwise called Jonyne Donydorrowe, 
had issue Candebek Roche, Candebek had issue David, David had issue John, John 
had issue Morris, Morris had issue John, John had issue Morris, my greate grand- 
father, who is supposed to have made the mortgadge of Michels-towne to Phillip 
Barry. The whiche last mentioned Morris Roche had 4 sons, viz., John, Edmond, 
George the Archedeacon, and James. John, the eldest, had issue Richard, who 
first married Katherine Gallwey, of Corcke, and had no issue by her, and putting 
her awaie, married after with Ellys Younge, of Kinsale, and had issue by said Ellis, 
viz. 5 sonnes, Morris, John, Edmond, James, and William. The said Morris, sonn 
and heire to said Richard, married with Katherine Sarsfeilde, and had issue, John, 
Patrick, and Richard. Edmond Roche, the second sonn of the abovenamed Morris 
the supposed morgadgor, had issue 4 sonnes, viz., Morris, John, Patrick* the 
Archdeacon, and Geordge, otherwise called Geordge Fussyne. Morris is supposed 
to be born out of wedlocke, and was thereuppon brought in question for all his 
lands and inheritance by the children of the above-named Edmond, second son to 


the supposed mortgadgor, the whiche Edmond was greate uncle to the said last, 
Morris.” 


* The above-mentioned Patrick Roche was Archdeacon of Cork from 1561 to 
1582. On the death of Dominick Tirrey, Bishop of Cork and Cloyne, the inhabit- 
avts, &c., of Kinsale addressed a petition to Queen Mary, recommending Patrick 
Roche for those sees. The following is a copy of the original letter, which is pre- 
served in the British Museum, Cotton, Titus LB. x1., Plut. xxv. D, fol. 489 :— 


“* After or mooste humble commendacons, it maye please yor excellente grace to knowe that 
the sees of Corke & Cloyne p’ntlye beinge void thrughe the decease of the last ineu’bente thereof, 
the whole Clergye and Com’ons of those bordo™ dothe name & call ot welbeloved Mr Patricke 
Roche, Archideaken of Corke, to be mooste meate to supplye that rome. According his wordie 
qualyties, and we yor excellent matie true subjects deamynge noo lease the saide Mr Patricke 
Archideaken to be convenyente & mooste meate to be preferred to the same then brut of hem 
renneth abrode, can noo lease then beseache your grace to be goode, gratious & favorable in ad- 
vanchinge bem to the same, and in stainge one Conaughte righte strange to us, who pre- 
tendethe to com to the same, nor meate nor able to exercise such pasturall office be anye meanes 
or qualities. And thus takinge o* leave, we wisshe to yor grace longe prosperouse reigne & over- 
trowe uppone all yor graces evyll willers. At yet graces towne & eas of Kinsaill, wt*in yor 
noble graces Realme of Irelande. 

“es = = grace is true subjectes, the Suffrain & Inhabitants of yor graces towne 
of Kinsaill. 

“By my Richard Meed, Sofferen of Kynsall, by my Wyllame Yong, by my Goffre Gallwey, 
by my Patrick Meed, by my Richard Yong, by (sic MS.) John Roche fz, Patrick, by my 
John Roche fz. Phyliyp, by my William Gailwy.” 
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have said lands and castle to John and his h. m., rem’ to my second son David, 
&., rem’ to my third son Edward, &c., rem’ to my fourth son Patrick, &. 
Item, to said John my h. my great saltseller gilt with his cover, weighing 
xxxiii. unces, my yallowe bell pice or cupp duble gilt and greaven, descended 
to me from my father, a parcel pice not gilt, weighing xii. unces, and my sygnet 
of gold. Item, to my second son David my mess. in Dungarvan, suburbs of 
Corck, &ce., also the remainder of the pledge, which is xv/i., that is upon 
a great standing cupp of Margaret Roche that Maurice of Desmond had in 
marriage, &c., and a lytell goblett parcell gilt which the Archdeacon left, &c. 
Item, to my son Patrick the howse that Dermod O’Swlywan holdeth of me, &., 
also a sylver cupp that Vincente Whyte hath in pledge of xixs. Item, to my 
third son Edward the rest of Thomas O’Hyallyhies howse, &c., a sylver cupp 
weighing xii unces. To Christ Church, besid’s xxviiis. which I owe, xxs. To 
my wyfe, Genett Walter, my principal house and the profits untill my son 
John be twenty-eight years, she in the meantime finding my children in meate, 
dryncke, and clothes. My wyfe and sons to be my executors, &cc. 





SILBURY. 

Ir will be recollected that in 1849 excavations were made by the Archeo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland with a view to determine the 
nature of the stupendous earthwork called Silbury, in Wiltshire. The Institute 
came to the conclusion, contrary to the general opinion of earlier antiquaries, 
that this great mound was not erected as a funereal monument. The Rev. A. 
C. Smith, in a very elaborate paper printed in the “ Wiltshire Archeological 
and Natural History Magazine,” No. XX., considers that the Archeological 
Institute has come to this conclusion too hastily and erroneously. He says,— 
“T am very desirous of rescuing it (Silbury) from the imputation of having 
been raised for other than sepulchral purposes, under which it has lain since 
the year 1849, when Mr. Tucker, who drew up a Report of its examination 
by the Archeological Institute, boldly concluded his paper by announcing 
the sepulchral theory to be henceforth exploded». From such an assumption 
I must beg leave to dissent, and I hope to prove that Mr. Tucker has jumped 
too rapidly to a conclusion ; and while I enter my humble protest against it, 
I imagine that I do not stand alone ; but am only echoing the sentiments of 
very many, and some of them no mean archeologists.” The writer treats 
his subject with great care and judgment, contending that the failures in 
1849 “ proved nothing more than the unpropitious fortune of the excavators ;” 
and he denies “ that anything like a satisfactory examination of the interior 
of Silbury has yet taken place, or that the fruitless researches hitherto made 
are any proof that it contains no cromlech.” We fully think that the Rev. 
author, who has compared Silbury with other similar monuments, has made 
out a fair case, and quite worthy the serious consideration of the Archexo- 
logical Institute. 





> Salisbury volume of the Proceedings of the Archwological Institute for 1849, 
p. 303 ; and Archeological Journal, vi. 307. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. | 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Dec. 12. This evening was devoted to the exhibition of a magnifi- 
cent collection of early printed books, which comprised some of the 
most rare and valuable examples in the country, and was mainly 
furnished by H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. Slade, 
M. Libri, and the Master and Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
We can only mention a few of the more remarkable objects. 

Earl Spencer contributed a beautiful specimen of early block books, 
the Sancti Johannis Apocalypsis, with one of the blocks used in the 
printing. Among the early Italian books, contributed chiefly by 
M. Libri, an Aristophanes, by Aldus, 1478; and a perfect copy of 
Dante, printed at Florence in 1482, attracted great attention. There 
was also an edition of Lactantius, 1468, said to be the second book 
printed at Rome. A fine folio copy of Pliny, with thirty-seven initial 
letter drawings, was one of the gems of the collection. The specimens 
of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and other English printers, 
were very numerous. Along with these was a copy of Cranmer’s 
version of the New Testament, printed in London, “ at the syn of the 
Rose Garland, 1556,” said to be the only known copy. Of Gutten- 
berg’s press there were several beautiful specimens, and Trinity College 
contributed a splendid Editio Princeps of Seneca. There was a choice 
collection of French Livres d’'Hewres; but perhaps the most gene- 
rally interesting part of the exhibition was a case, contributed by 
Mr. Tite, containing about a score of the original Shakespearian quartos, 
most of them printed in his lifetime. Along with them were copies of 
the “Two Noble Kinsmen,” “ Yorkshire Tragedy,” “Sir John Old- 
castle,” and ‘ Lord Cromwell,” falsely attributed to him. There was 
also a copy of the “Sonnets,” and of the first folio. In another case 
was the first edition of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” containing the first 
three title-pages. 

After some time had been given to the examination of the books, 
Mr. Trrz, M.P., read a paper on the collection, which he divided under 
four heads, Block Books, Early Printed Books, Hore, and Typogra- 
phical Curiosities. 

Speaking of block books, and referring more particularly to a copy of 
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M. Berjeau’s Biblia Pauperum, exhibited, Mr. Tite pointed out their 
obscurity to the unlearned, and expressed a doubt whether the un- 
instructed poor could derive much benefit from their pictures without 
having the several parts explained and the text read to them. If, 
however, it were possible to think that even before the Reformation 
there were pious and zealous missionaries who travelled through forests 
and remote districts, carrying with them these rude prints, discoursing 
on them to the peasants, and then occasionally leaving one to be stuck 
on a cottage wall, we could at once understand how naturally the name 
of “ The Poor Man’s Bible” originated, and how that by means of it 
“to the poor the Gospel was preached.” Two other celebrated block 
books, the Ars Memorandi and the Historia Virginis Maria et Cantica 
Canticorum, would require even now teachers to be made intelligible. 

In speaking of the second division, early printed books, Mr. Tite 
confined himself chiefly to giving an account of such as were printed in 
this country, commencing with a short dissertation on “The Oxford 
Book.” Of this book, said to have been printed at Oxford in 1468, 
but without the name of the printer, there are eight copies in existence, 
and according to the story related by Richard Atkins, this was one of 
the books printed by Corsells, or Corsellis, the workman whom Caxton 
and Turnour enticed from the employment of Guttenberg at Haarlem. 
Passing to Caxton, Mr. Tite referred to the four exhibited specimens 
by this great father of British typography, “The Lyf of our Lady,” 
* The Polycronicon” and “ Image or Mirrour of the World,” and ‘ The 
Fayt of Armes and Chyvalre,” and then proceeded to give a short 
account of the specimens of Wynkyn de Worde, Richard Pynson, 
Julyan Notary, Thomas Berthellet, and Robert Daye, exhibited, drawing 
particular attention to a very fine set of the part-music of the whule 
Psalms by Robert Daye, consisting of four books, bound separately, for 
the different voices, contra-tenor, tenor, medius, and bassus. 

Mr, Tite next gave an account of the origin of the Hewres+Gothiques 
produced by the earliest Parisian printers. According to Brunet, soon 
after the introduction of printing into Paris, the booksellers of the city, 
being very desirous of employing the art on some works likely to have 
a rapid sale, considered that those for which there would be the most 
general demand would be the books containing the devotions appointed 
for the canonical hours of prayer, and required by religious persons of 
all classes; but the people having been accustomed to recite their 
devotions from decorated volumes, recourse was had to the art of 
engraving on wood, which was employed to improve or reproduce as 
nearly as possible the designs, first developed in the MS. Hore, for 
the ornamentation of printed books. Many of these printed Hore, 
Mr. Tite said, were often so well executed as to require an experienced 
eye to distinguish between a volume of genuine writing and illuminations 
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and a well-painted book really printed on vellum. Originally these 
Offices actually contained manuscript leaves, interspersed with illus-. 
trations engraved on wood almost in outline; these were printed on stout 
vellum, and subsequently painted with strong opaque colours, heightened 
with lights and hatchings pencilled in gold, which made them very 
closely resemble coarse illuminations. At the commencement of the 
different hours of service were placed large whole-page engravings, 
representing the same subjects, following in the same order, as those 
which were painted in the larger miniatures of the manuscript Offices. 
The type was also cut in exact imitation of the Gothic text as it was 
written by the best scribes of the time; and even the printed matter 
was set up with blanks for initials and paragraphs, which were inserted 
by the illuminators in gilded letters on coloured grounds. 

With regard to the “typographical curiosities,” Mr. Tite said that 
the time had long passed away when the passion for collecting rare and 
peculiar books, without regard to their usefulness, merit, or beauty, was 
too often a failing with well-educated persons. Though there might 
still exist the liking for large paper copies, and uncut copies, first 
editions, superbly illustrated works, and books printed on vellum, all 
these have intrinsic worth and beauty; and the desire of possessing 
them was more wisely regulated than it was when the bibliomania was 
described and attacked by the Abbé Rive, Dibdin, Dr. Ferrier, and the 
Rev. James Beresford. Much of this improvement had been really 
effected by some of the probable means of cure of the bibliomania 
suggested by the sagacity of Dr. Dibdin so long back as 1809, the best 
results of which he did not live to witness. The reprinting of scarce 
and valuable works like ‘“ The English Chronicles,” and the ‘“‘ Somers and 
Harleian Tracts,” and “ Hakluyt’s Voyages,” was then in progress only, 
and they were all published at the highest prices of the period. But 
the “ Retrospective Review,” which was commenced in 1820, and ex- 
tended to fourteen volumes, rendered a very material service to a general 
understanding of the merits and contents of many of the best old books. 
In 1812 was established the Roxburghe Club, being the first of those 
societies the members of which printed curious old books and poetry 
for presentation to each other. This was succeeded by the Bannatyne 
Club in 1823, the Maitland Club in 1828, and the Surtees Society and 
the Abbotsford Club in 1834. A great number of excellent and in- 
teresting volumes were produced by all these associations, many of 
them being from original memoirs and manuscripts of much historical 
value, never before printed. But they were for the most part both 
exclusive and expensive; and it was not until the formation of the 
Camden Society in 1838, and those other literary printing societies 
which followed it down to the year 1846, that the public generally 
could derive much benefit from the system. Although they certainly 
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perpetuated one great characteristic of the bibliomania, a love for 
privately-printed books, by such associations the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the old literature of England became more widely extended, 
and the collectors of books brought with them more discrimination, 
either to assist in the pursuit of a special subject, or to bring to light 
choice specimens of old works, which might illustrate the history or 
the literature, the arts or the manners, of certain periods, and so become 
interesting and instructive to all. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Sprcrat Meetrne, 1861. 
Nov. 28. A special meeting of this Society was held, at two p.m., 
in the Ashmolean Museum. 
The following officers of the Society for the ensuing year were duly 
elected :— 
The Rev. the Master of Balliol College, President. 


The Rev. the Master of University College, ¥ 
The Rev. Dr. Millard, Magdalen College, } Auditors. 


The Rev. J. R. Bloxam, D.D., Magdalen College, 

The Rev. W. B. T. Jones, M.A., University Calege, | New Members 
Professor Goldwin Smith, M.A., University College, + of the 

H, S. Le Strange, Esq., Christ Church, Committee. 
E. S. Grindle, Esq., Queen’s College, J 


The late President vacated the chair, and the newly-elected President, 
in a few words, returned thanks to the Society, and expressed the 
pleasure he felt at being elected to preside over them. Circumstances 
had of late compelled him to be absent against his will, but he hoped 
in future to be a more frequent attendant at the meetings, and to take 
a more active part in their labours, 

The Rev. Dr. Broxam, Magdalen College, proposed a vote of thanks 
to the retiring President. He remarked on the great obligations that 
the Society were under to him for the zeal and sagacity with which he 
had on every occasion promoted its interests, and for the regularity 
with which he had been present at its meetings, and taken part in its 
proceedings. Pp 

The motion, being seconded by the Prrncreat or New Iyn Hatt, 
was carried by acclamation. 

The Master or Universtty Cottees, in returning thanks, spoke of 
the important changes the Society had undergone during the two years 
in which he had held office. The position of the Society, as it stood 
at that time, under its old constitution, was a very critical one; and 
some had even thought that it might be necessary to dissolve it alto- 
gether. Happily this necessity had been averted by the alterations 
made in its system a year ago", and he congratulated the Society on the 





" Gent. MaG., Dec. 1860, p. 619; Jan. 1861, p. 3. 
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great success that had attended it since its present system was carried 
out, both as to the greater interest shewn in its proceedings and the 
large increase in its numbers. He could with the greatest confidence 
look forward to the continued prosperity of the Society. 





The President then called upon the Master or Untverstty CoLecE, 
who proposed the following resolution :— 

I. “That this Society considers it to be a matter of great importance that their 
Collection of Casts, Seals, Brasses, &c., formed by them at great trouble and cost 


during the past twenty years, should be retained in Oxford, as calculated to assist 
in the formation of an Historical and Archeological Museum.” 


He began by explaining the circumstances which had necessitated the 
placing of the Society’s collection of casts in the upper room of the 
Clarendon building. It had avowedly been deposited there only as a 
temporary measure, because when they left their rooms in Holywell 
they had no place for their collection, and the University were unable 
to put at their disposal any more convenient room. He considered that 
it was very desirable that this collection should be retained in Oxford, 
and should also be placed in some building where it might be seen, both 
on account of its intrinsic merits, and the stimulus that the existence 
of such a collection would give to contributions from those who might 
wish to place in safe keeping any interesting specimens they might have 
in their possession. 

The Recror or Lrncoin Coxtees, in seconding the resolution, con- 
curred with the Master of University College in the desirability of pre- 
serving and adding to so interesting a collection. He regretted the great 
want in this country of such museums, a want that no place was so 
capable of supplying as the City and University of Oxford; almost 
every foreign city, and he might instance especially some twenty with 
which he was acquainted on the Rhine alone, having very interesting 
collections of antiquities: we had suffered here, he considered, an ir- 
reparable loss from the want of such institutions. All the valuable 
memorials from time to time discovered in this neighbourhood had been 
either scattered or destroyed for want of some museum in which they 
might be deposited. When it is known that such a collection exists 
and is cared for, every interesting object discovered in the neighbour- 
hood is sure to flow into it. The University had already lost a great 
deal by not providing for this deficiency, and he hoped that they would 
take this opportunity of making amends by providing a suitable room 
for this collection, and do all in their power to provide means for in- 
creasing it. 

The resolution having been put from the Chair was carried unani- 
mously. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. CCXII, ¥ 
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The CHateman then called upon Mr, J. H. Parker, (in the absence 
of Professor Goldwin Smith,) to propose the next resolution :— 


II. “That as there exists already in Oxford a valuable nucleus for the formation 
of an Historical and Archeological Museum in the Collection left to the University 
by the eminent antiquary, Elias Ashmole, and others, it seems very desirable that 
this Collection and that belonging to the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society be brought together, especially as the Collection of Elias Ashmole is illus- 
trative almost entirely of history previous to the Norman Conquest, while that of 
the Society illustrates the period since that date; at the same time that the build- 
ing in which the early collection has ever been placed, and which is known by 
Ashmole’s name, is well calculated on many grounds to receive the united Collec- 
tions, and the many additions which from time to time there is little doubt 
will be made.” 


He said that the words of this resolution so fully conveyed what it 
seemed to him the Society had in view, that it was needless to enlarge 
upon them. He thought that the collection belonging to the Society 
would, when coupled with the Ashmolean Collection, prove most valu- 
able in an Historical Museum, because all the objects there brought 
together could be arranged in almost exact chronological order, if not 
with the year affixed to each, at least as regards the period since the 
Conquest, with the king’s reign. The collection consisted, he said, of 
casts of some of the finest specimens of carving during the Middle 
Ages, and of the mouldings, which are the safest guide to determining 
the date when a building was erected; and to these might be added 
collections of Coins, Seals, Glass, Ivories, and Metal-work in all its 
varieties. Between the two collections which it was proposed to bring 
together, there was, it segmed to him, already ample material for form- 
ing an Historical Collection, especially when it was remembered that 
the Society’s collection begins for the most part where Ashmole’s col- 
lection ends. He would add nothing on the question of retaining Ash- 
mole’s Museum for the collection, because on that subject there were 
others more competent to speak. He considered Ashmole as one of 
our first and greatest antiquaries; and he might mention, that in con- 
versation recently with some friends at Windsor who revere the name 
of Ashmole from his learned work on the “ Order of the Garter,” when 
he mentioned the possibility of his Museum being abolished, they ex- 
pressed horror at the idea of Oxford allowing the name of so great 
a man to die out and be forgotten. 

The Rev. E. Fox, of New College, in a few brief words expressed his 
cordial assent to, and begged to second, the resolution, 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Broxam said he had great pleasure in proposing the next 
resolutions :— 


III. “That, with a view to further the formation of an Historical and Archwo- 
logical Museum, the Society is willing to make over entirely to the University 
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the Collection referred to, on such conditions respecting the proper means for its 
exhibition and use as shall be agreed to by the Committee. 

IV. “And that the Committee be requested to submit the resolutions passed at 
this Meeting to the Vice-Chancellor and the Hebdomadal Council, and to use what 
means are in their power towards the furtherance of the object the Society has in 
view, namely, the establishment of an Historical and Archeological Museum in 
Oxford.” 


Having been a member of the Society for twenty years, he felt natu- 
rally very anxious that the collection which he had seen gradually brought 
together should be placed beyond the reach of dispersion. And more 
than this, he hoped that it would become again displayed in such a way 
as it deserved to be. He might add, perhaps, that he felt a personal in- 
terest in any question that related to the preservation of this collection 
entire, for it was at his own suggestion to his friends that many of the 
additions had been made to the Society’s collection. 

The Senror Procror begged to second the resolutions which had 
just been read. He said that on the same grounds he might claim 
to have a personal interest in the collection belonging to the Society. 
He had been a member of the Society also twenty years, and it was 
during the time of his holding the office of Secretary that so much was 
done to increase the collection. It would be a matter of deep regret to 
him to see that collection scattered, or‘alienated from the purposes for 
which it was brought together. He therefore most cordially sym- 
pathized in a movement which tended to place such a collection on a 
firmer basis. And he believed the establishment of such a Museum as 
the motion which he held in his hand pointed to, would be a benefit 
to the Society, to the University, and to historical and archeological 
science generally. 

Proresson Westwoop begged to offer a few remarks on a depart- 
ment of antiquities of which the resolution passed had made no men- 
tion. He referred to Classical Antiquities; and he thought that, of all 
cities in the world, Oxford ought to have an Historical Museum to aid 
the students in their classical studies. He believed, to mention a single 
instance, that there was not an Etruscan vase in Oxford, and yet the 
display of such antiquities must assist materially to the understanding of 
the works of classical authors. And he felt that there was now a great 
opportunity, which might be lost if the University at the present moment 
shut its eyes to the advantage of founding a Museum illustrative of his- 
tory. He might, he thought, without breach of confidence, say that 
a friend of Mr. Hope, a gentleman of wealth, of talent, and generosity, 
was engaged in forming an Historical Museum, including every age and 
every country, and was also especially anxious that these studies should 
be more pursued in the University ; that with this view he contemplated 
taking steps towards founding a Chair of Archeology; and, beside the 
endowment of the Professorship, to leave the fine collection in the hands 
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of the University, to take care of it and use it to the best possible ad- 
vantage to promote their studies. He would suggest, therefore, that 
the Society should not confine its attention to the founding of a Medieval 
Museum only, but an Historical Museum in the widest sense of the word, 
because he thought that by introducing examples of classical times they 
would gain the sympathy and co-operation of many who perhaps would 
pay little attention to the matter if confined to the medieval period. 

The Master or Untverstry Cotzece said that before the meeting 
rose, he wished to call attention to the letter which was addressed by 
the Committee to the Vice-Chancellor. and the Hebdomadal Council 
more than two years ago. He would read the letter :— 


“To the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor and the Hebdomadal Council. 


“THE President and Committee of the Oxford Architectural Society beg re- 
spectfully to solicit the attention of the Vice-Chancellor and the Hebdomadal 
Council to the following Memorial. 

“A collection consisting of casts and models from English and some foreign 
buildings, of rubbings from monumental brasses, and of impressions from seals, has 
been formed during the twenty years’ existence of the Society, and for the greater 
part of that time has been deposited in the Music Room, of which the Society is 
the tenant. The lease expires in another year, nor will the Society’s means allow 
the engagement of a similar building. Under these circumstances the President 
and Committee beg to represent to the Hebdomadal Council that it would be a real 
loss to Oxford if the collection were removed from the University, both because 
its contents are not interesting merely to architectural students, but illustrate 
generally the historical antiquities of our country during the middle ages, and be- 
cause there is good reason to believe that if the collection could be preserved here 
upon a permanent basis, and the University should shew itself willing to encourage 
the formation of an Archwological and Historical Museum, other collections would 
be presented, and so a Museum of antiquities—extending from British through 
Roman to English times formed—which, besides its general interest, would have a 
special value in reference to the School of Modern History. The Committee are 
therefore prepared to invite the Society to surrender their collection of casts, 
models, &., to the University. The contemplated removal from the Ashmolean 
Museum of the specimens of Natural History would seem to render that building 
(which is peculiarly appropriate for an Archeological Museum) available for re- 
ceiving the Architectural Society’s collection; but whether the collection could 
best be placed in that building or elsewhere, the President and Committee re- 
spectfully but earnestly request the Vice-Chancellor and the Hebdomadal Council 
to consider favourably the proposition which they now submit, and if, as they hope, 
the Council shall consider it feasible, the President and Committee will take steps 
towards securing the consent of the Architectural Society to the transfer of its 
collection to the University, under such conditions as may be agreed upon betwecn 
the Council and the Committee. 


“ Architectural Society’s Rooms, Holywell, March 8, 1859.” 


To this letter the Vice-Chancellor replied verbally, and the upper 
room in which the Society’s collection is now placed was temporarily 
put at the disposal of the Society for receiving their collection till better 
accommodation might be available. He called attention to the letter to 
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shew that in passing these resolutions they would only be carrying out 
more emphatically what had been proposed on a former occasion. 

The PresrpEnt said that before putting the resolution which had just 
been proposed and seconded, to the meeting, he would say a few words 
upon what the Master of University had referred to. He remembered 
the matter being brought before the Council, and he thought then as 
he thought now, namely, that it was very advisable that the University 
should take charge of the collection which was the subject of their dis- 
cussion, He might further add, that there was a general feeling to that 
effect ; still, as every one is aware, there were difficulties in the way. 
No University buildings were then at liberty; and all that they could 
offer was one of the attics of the Clarendon building. Things, however, 
were different now. When he looked round the room in which they 
assembled, the sad aspect of the walls shewed him how great aglearance 
had been made. But yet, though the room was empty, there were still 
difficulties. Every one knew the difficulty of obtaining house-room in 
Oxford, and immediately there happened to be a vacancy, there were 
many applicants. In this case there were many suggestions as to the 
destination of this building. There was one, however, which he would 
mention especially, because it was an important one. As many present 
must know, the want of Examination Schools was one that had been felt 
for some time past, and one that was still felt; and they must not shut 
their eyes to the fact that the Ashmolean building provided two ex- 
cellent rooms for the purpose. However, for his part, he must admit 
that, in looking at the question from an architectural point of view, 
for he must remember he was addressing an Architectural and His- 
torical Society, it would be of great advantage to the University if a new 
series of Schools could be erected; but he supposed that was out of the 
question: or, on the other hand, looking at it from an historical point 
of view, it would be a great misfortune to the University that the name 
of Ashmole should be forgotten in Oxford, and that the Ashmolean 
Museum should be swallowed up by the Examination Schools. While, 
however, they considered the difficulties on one side of the question, 
they ought not to lose sight of a difficulty on the other side. The 
University had already in their possession the collection of Elias Ash- 
mole; that collection was a fact; and they must deal with it some- 
how; and when they found a fitting place for that collection, which 
they must do sooner or later, he thought most certainly that the So- 
ciety’s collection ought on many grounds to be placed with it, as was 
expressed in the last resclution. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


The Committee think it right to print the following letter from 
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the Rreervs Proresson or Mopern History, which was received after 


the meeting :— 
“8, Clarendon Villas, Nov. 23, 1861, 
“Dear Stir, 

“Pray make my apology to the Committee for my absence’from the meeting of 
the Society this day. I was under a misapprehension as to the hour. 

“I most cordially concur in the resolution which was passed, recommending the 
formation of an Historical Museum by the combination of the Ashmole collection 
with that of our Society. 

“Tam convinced that such a Museum, in connexion with a Society devoted to 
historical research, would be a great stimulus and assistance to the study of history 


in Oxford. 
“ Believe me, 


“Yours very faithfully, 
**GOLDWIN SMITH.” 
“To THE LIBRARIAN.” 


e 
Tuirp Mretrne, Micnartmas Term, 1861. 

Nov. 27. The Master or Battrot Corteee, President, in the chair. 

The Secretary having read the minutes of the last meeting, the 
President announced that the Treasurer, the two Secretaries, and the 
Librarian of the past year, had been re-elected to their respective offices. 
Also that Mr. Argles, of Balliol College, had been elected on the Com- 
mittee to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Medd having accepted the 
office of Secretary. He then called upon the Master of University Col- 
lege for his ‘* Account of the Cawthorne Roman Camps in Yorkshire.” 

The Master or University Couieer desired first to draw attention to 
the extreme beauty of the scenery surrounding the village of Cawthorne 
and the camps which he had undertaken to investigate. They stood in 
a most solitary situation, of which he had prepared a sketch, intended 
rather to give a general notion than professing to be a correct picture. 
The camps were four in number, the mounds six or eight feet above the 
surface of the ground, and covered with heather. The hill on which 
they stand is 400 or 500 feet high, and affords a most excellent military 
position. He drew attention to a copy of the plans in Young’s “ His- 
tory of Whitby,” the accuracy of which had been verified by his own 
measurements, about a year ago. A remarkable feature was that the 
entrances to three of the camps were curved, as if designed to afford 
a greater protection to the defenders. They were each about 500 feet 
square, and the mounds originally about eighteen feet high, the fosse 
being usually eight or ten feet deep. The depth of the fosse was now 
decreased to about four or five feet. There is but a single agger, and 
a single fosse. Dr. Young believed that the larger square was in- 
tended for a regular camp by the Romans, the smaller for their allies ; 
the two combined giving the unusual oblong form. He then adverted 
to the remaining camp, separate from the double one, which was nearly 
square: the porte pretoria, sinistra, and dextra were to be found, but 
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not the porta decumana, which the abrupt descent did not allow to be 
made. This second camp was the most perfect the lecturer had ever 
seen; the agger being as perfect as when it was thrown up, diminished 
perhaps only in height. At some distance to the right of this was 
a curious mound; no doubt the tumulus for the burial of the slain: 
and he thought that some indications of one was to be found in the 
former, or double camp. From the much more perfect character of 
the single camp, it had been held by Dr. Young that it was of later 
date. The troops to which the formation of the camp was attributed 
are said to have formed part of the ninth legion, during the sixth 
campaign of Agricola, about a.p. 83. In two camps a trace of the 
pretorium is to be discovered, but not very obviously on a slight 
inspection. They are in connection with a Roman road extending 
through York, almost to Whitby; traces of which are found near 
Grosmont Station, Mulgrave Castle, and other spots, where it plainly 
appears. It is usually about sixteen feet wide, exclusive of gullies: 
the centre is elevated about three feet. Where the road passes over 
a stream, the stone-work is found perfect and abrupt at each bank, so 
that it is possible timber was laid across to form a passage. In all this 
part of Yorkshire are to be found many Roman remains, and many 
mounds on the tops of the hills, which are said by some to be early 
British, by others to be Roman; by some to be tumuli for burial, by 
others to be military outposts. They are very numerous, and of a similar 
character; being for the most part twenty or thirty feet wide. Some 
have been opened, and remains found in them. In connection with the 
Roman road there is a curious tradition current that it was laid down 
by a witch, and a giant, her husband, all in one night; the story differs - 
about the object of it. It is commonly called Wade’s Wife’s Walk. 
He would, in conclusion, point out to the members of the Society, that 
during vacations they might, when travelling about the country, employ 
some of their spare time in collecting information likely to be useful to 
the Society. He might remark that he had heard that there was some 
reason to fear that the interesting remains at Cawthorne were in some 
danger of being ploughed up. He hoped, however, to make such 
a representation to their owner, through the medium of a friend, as should 
prevent such a devastation taking place. And this was one of the 
reasons why he thought it well to bring the matter under the notice of 
the Oxford Society. 

Before concluding, he would beg to call attention to several instances 
of pits which he had met with in Yorkshire. They were commonly 
called “ Killing pits,” but they no doubt were the traces of British 
villages. They were generally on the south side of some hill, and 
arranged in rows, and sometimes one larger than the rest was found, 
probably the abode of the chief. He might refer to other examples 
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in other parts of the country, especially Worle-hill, near Weston- 
super-Mare, which. was one of the most perfect specimens. It was the 
natural way for an uncivilized people to make their dwellings, and in- 
deed the adoption of this plan of pits was found very serviceable by 
our soldiers so recently as in the Crimean War. 

The PresipEnt conveyed the thanks of the Society to the Master of 
University for calling the attention of the Society to so interesting 
a subject, especially at such a critical time, when the remains seemed 
to be in danger of destruction. He hoped that the interest which the 
Society had felt about them might prove of some weight in inducing 
their owner to preserve them. He remarked upon the neglect which 
the Romans seemed frequently to evince regarding a supply of water : 
sometimes none was to be found within three miles of their camps. 

The Master or University Cotures said that the same thing had 
occurred to him. In the present case, however, a stream ran along 
the bottom of the valley, and he noticed also some pools of surface 
water, level with the camp, which might possibly have supplied them 
when access to the valley was impracticable. 

The Presrpent also referred to the “pits” which had been men- 
tioned, and which he thought without doubt were the habitations of the 
early Britons. He called attention to the model which was in the room, 
of the pits at Brighthampton, which were supposed to be the remains of 
a British village. ‘ 

The Lisragian remarked, with regard to the pits at Brighthampton 
which had been mentioned by the President, that it had been sug- 
gested that they were probably large granaries for wheat, which would 
account for the immense number of mice and rats’ bones which had 
been found in them. Some of them, if he remembered rightly, had no 
marks of the entrance, which was a characteristic in the pits which had 
been inhabited. 

The Hopztan Prorgssor or Zootocy would like to ask whether 
stone entered into the composition of the camps. He trusted that 
some of the remains which were found in the neighbourhood referred 
to might find their way to the important Museum at York. He thought 
that Museum was a model such as Oxford might well imitate at the 
present time. 

The Master or University Cotiece could not make any statement 
respecting the interior of the soil, but at the surface they were appa- 
rently only earth, mixed with a certain proportion of stones, as earth 
usually is. He believed the mounds were formed solely of the earth 
taken out of the fosse. 

Prorgssor Gotpwin Smiru said, with regard to the question of 
supply of water, he conceived that the Romans made sallies under cover 
with a strong force, and brought water into the camp, There was 

8 
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much more difficulty in the question as regards British ard Celtic 
camps, where the same thing was to be observed. He thought the 
latter were only camps of refuge, into which they drove their cattle 
when suddenly attacked, counting on beimg able to hold out for some 
time. He thought that most likely such camps were formed by tribes 
who held the position of savages even with regard to the other inha- 
bitants; for the works of the more civilized tribes, who lived on the 
plains, had already been destroyed by the plough. The Roman camps 
marked the end of the old kind of scientific war: then came a great gap 
of most unscientific war, till about the time of Gustavus Adolphus, who 
might be called the father of modern fortification. In the course of 
his remarks he referred especially to Silchester and some camps near 
Whitby, also to the great Roman camp at Dorchester, and other in- 
stances. 

The Lrsrartan drew attention to a very curious specimen of sculp- 
ture on the table, which was believed to be Roman, and the remains 
of some pottery found near it, which appeared to belong to two jars— 
one fire-baked and Roman, the other sun-baked and apparently British. 
There was also one coin. They had been found near a Roman en- 
campment not far from Great Tew, which is a few miles north of 
Oxford, and easily accessible by railway. He believed the owner of 
these would present them to Oxford if such a Museum could be formed 
as the Society contemplated. He referred to this as an instance of 
what would be the case with many other curious antiquities which 
would be sent for the Society to pass an opinion upon, and, he had 
no doubt, be given to the University if it should possess an Histo- 
rical Museum. 

Some discussion ensued on the nature and purpose of the Roman 
carving. It may be briefly described as a figure apparently in Roman 
costume, in the right hand a large hammer, in the left possibly a chisel, 
and near the left hand a statue, but the stone is so much decayed that 
it is impossible to say for certain what it is intended for. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Fovrtn Merstine, Micnartmas Term, 1861. 


Dec. 4. The Rev. the Masrer or Battrot Coxzece, President, in 
the chair. 


The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 


Rev. J. A. Ormerod, M.A., Brasenose College. 
G. Cary, Esq., Wadham College. 
R. F. Kilvert, Esq., Wadham College. 
Rev. J. S. Treacher, M.A., Magdalen Hall. 
H. W. Hitcheock, Esq., Exeter College. 
Rev. Stephen Edwardes, M.A., Merton College. 
H. B. George, Esq., B.A., New College. 
J. W. Colvin, Esq., Corpus Christi College. 
G. H. Pope, Esq., Wadham College. 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXII, 
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After the usual business, the Presrpent called upon Proressor 
Srantey for the remarks which he had promised to make on “The 
Relations of Ancient and Modern Greece.” _ 

Professor Stanley said that although to all who visited Greece the 
principal object was ancient Greece, they soon found that modern Greece 
claimed a great share of their attention. He would not enter into the 
question whether the ancient and modern Greeks were sprung from the 
same stock. The German Fallmeayer, and Mr. Clark, the Public Orator 
at Cambridge, maintained the negative; the affirmative was supported 
by General Gordon, in his ‘‘ History of the Greek Revolution,” and by 
the Bishop of St. David’s. He would confine himself to pointing out the 
relations which the two races bore to one another. The history of races 
bore a great analogy to that of families: and a new race, not possessing 
any affinity in blood, might take the place of an old race, and by 
adoption or education become identified with their predecessors. He 
could quote many instances from modern history in support of this. 
Two remarkable cases occur in the history of the Russian emperors. 

The preservation of the Greek language formed the strongest proof 
of the intimate nature of the tie between the ancient and modern Greeks. 
Words implying a connection with the primeval periods of Greece had 
been retained to a surprising extent. He instanced the word vépo, 
meaning ‘water,’ evidently connected with Nereus and the Nereids; 
also the word drusa, ‘a spring,’ (8pte, ‘to be abundant’) ; and ¢tragudi, 
‘a song;’ which last was to be mentioned less confidently, as it might 
have arisen from the general application of the word rpaywdia to any 
poem, as commedia among the Italians. There were other words con- 
necting Greece with the more modern but still ancient period, those, 
namely, of which the first glimpse appears in the New Testament. 
Hence, in dealing with the modern Greeks, we found ourselves in 
close connection with the first preachers of Christianity. 

The scenery and natural features form another close link between the 
two stages of history. 

Customs, again, had been handed down with remarkable continuity. 
The modern Greeks to this day arrange themselves to view any sight 
in the open air on the face of a rock, in which may be traced the first 
germ of the ancient theatre. Another instance was perhaps to be 
found in the modern illustrations of the ancient anointing with oil. 
Perhaps the modern national songs had no direct connection with the 
ancient, but they were of the same stock and were sung in the same 
way at modern festivals. The Lecturer mentioned a case which re- 
minded him strongly of the ancient recitations. 

With respect to general character, it was to be observed that there 
was no one character to be attributed to modern Greeks. As many as 
nine distinct types were to be enumerated. To the great Homeric 
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character of Ulysses, restless, crafty, and indefatigable, the modern 
Greek bore a strong resemblance. The Greek of Juvenal, the Greek of 
the Roman empire, was also an exact likeness, in many points, of the 
modern Greek. 

In some respects the gulf between Christianity and heathenism was 
deeper in Greece than in Western Europe. The name of Hellenes became 
proscribed as simply pagan; though, indeed, very recently it had been 
partially revived. In no case had any Christian convent (except the 
convent of St. Andrew at Patras) been built on the site of an ancient 
temple. Only four temples were turned into churches—the Parthenon, 
the temple of Theseus, a temple on the Ilissus, (which last had been 
destroyed,) and a round temple at Thessalonica. 

But still some likenesses may be traced even here. The general and 
intense and local character of devotion is similar both in ancient and 
modern times. The sacred springs are dedicated among the moderns 
to saints and angels, as to divinities among the ancients. There are 
also some few traditions which have come straight from the days of 
Paganism. The Muses are still said to have lived on Mount Parnassus, 
Apollo to have been one of five brothers living at Delphi. Charon still 
survives, and a female Charon is found with him, The Nereids remain, 
but are a sort of wicked sirens who lure men on to destruction. The 
Fates appear, to a certain extent, in the personification of the plague. 
The feeling which gave birth to the Eumenides is still found in the 
superstitions of the Evil Eye, and the like. Fora complete study of the 
true aspect of Grecian Paganism most nearly resembling the medieval 
or modern Greek forms of religion, and for a collection of the direct 
traces of ancient Paganism, the Lecturer referred his hearers to the 
work of Pausanias on Greek Topography, and to Fauriel’s Collection of 
Klephtic Songs. 

After some remarks from the President upon the lecture, and a vote 
of thanks had been passed to the Lecturer, the meeting was adjourned. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dec. 6. Octavius Morea, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

In commencing the proceedings of another session, Mr. Morgan 
offered a few observations on the encouraging progress of the Society 
during the last year, and especially alluded to the gratification which 
had been given by occasional exhibitions of works of ancient art at the 
London meetings in the previous session. In the ensuing year a display 
of medieval art had been proposed at the South Kensington Museum, 
on occasion of the great International Exhibition; and the Central 
Committee of the Institute contemplated the formation of one special 
exhibition only in the next year, to be arranged for the meeting in June. 
The subjects selected were—Enamel and Niello, with the object of 
illustrating the history and progress of those arts in all countries, and 
especially in England, by an extensive series of examples, antique and 
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medieval. Mr. Morgan alluded to the agreeable prospects of the An- 
nual Meeting to be held in 1862 at Worcester, where the-Society had 
been welcomed with cordial encouragement by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county, the Bishop of Worcester, and other persons of influence. 

A copy of the Chichester volume, comprising some of the chief 
memoirs read at the meeting of the Institute in that city in 1853, and 
in which, with Professor Willis’s Memoir on the cathedral, his account 
of the recent fall of the spire is given, with numerous illustrations, was 
Jaid on the table. It has been published by Mr. Hayley Mason, of 
Chichester. 

Mr. Kobert Pritchett gave an account of various objects of arche- 
ological interest, recently noticed by him in Sussex during a residence 
of some weeks at Frant. His attention had been attracted by the 
quaint old timbered houses in the picturesque villages of that district, 
some of them apparently of considerable antiquity. He noticed par- 
ticularly a specimen of domestic architecture of that class, at Pound’s 
Bridge; and of this house he exhibited several artistic sketches. On 
the bargeboard he deciphered the date 1593, with an interlaced mono- 
gram composed of the letters W. D. On pursuing the enquiry, be had 
succeeded in ascertaining that the builder of this ancient dwelling was 
William Darknell, parson of Penshurst, who dicd in 1596, according to 
a singular rhyming inscription which accompanies the sepulchral brass 
to his memory in the church of that place. Mr. Pritchett mentioned 
some other good specimens of timbered houses in that district, where 
wood was more easily obtained than stone. On some of these he found 
inscriptions, but without dates; on one he read, “ My flesh shall rest in 
hope :” the best example of its class, however, is the old mansion of the 
‘litchmarsh family at Crippenden, near Cowden, in Kent, but closely 
adjacent to the borders of Sussex, It was built, he believed, by Richard 
Titchmarsh, about 1607. He described also another peculiarity of those 
parts of Sussex, the grave-slabs of cast-iron, with inscriptions or orna- 
ments in relief, produced in the ancient iron-works of Sussex. These 
slabs mostly range from 1600 to 1620, but in an old farm-house he 
found a memorial to Richard Grave, parson of Withyham, deceased in 
1582; it was used as a fire-back, and probably was an unsuccessful 
casting, which being rejected had been applied to such homely pur- 
pose. Mr. Pritchett proceeded to notice the massive bombard, formed 
of iron bars welded together and hooped, which lay formerly on the 
village green at Eridge. It disappeared about 1796, and he had sought 
in vain for any clpe regarding it. In old times it was fired once in the 
year ; five shillings was allowed for bringing back the ponderous shot, 
which appeared to have been thrown to a distance of about 800 yards. 
According to the tradition of the place, this remarkable gun, of which 
a representation has been preserved in the Archeologia, was ‘gomoved, 
** because a boy got stuck in the muzzle.” At Frant a set of butts for 
archery is to be still seen, which appears not to have been noticed. 
They measure about 6 ft. in height, the butts for men being 100 yards, 
those for boys 75 yards apart. One, however, was removed by a late 
incumbent to improve the view from his window. 

A curious note by Dr. R. Tate, R.A., was read, relating to a 
singular unexplained symbol, recently noticed by him, engraved upon 
the fallen impost of one of the trilithons at Stonehenge; no ornament 
or character of any kind had hitherto been found incised on that 
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monument, and this discovery may, it is hoped, tend to throw light 
on its history. 

A memoir was contributed by Mr. G. Petrie, of Kirkwall, describing 
the excavation of extensive chambers of cruciform plan, lately brought 
to light in the large tumulus in the Orkneys, known as Maes How; and 
noticing the namerous runic inscriptions found engraved upon the slabs 
composing this remarkable structure. These runes will soon be pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Lord Talbot de 
Malahide called the attention of the meeting to the analogy which 
appears between this curious chambered tumulus and certain works 
of the same class in Ireland, especially New Grange, the Hill at 
Dowth, &e. Lord Talbot considered that the singularly contracted 
dimensions of the aperture precluded the possibility that such structures 
could ever have served as habitations, with which they had sometimes 
been classed. 

Mr. Hewitt described the peculiarities of some rare kinds of armour, 
comprised of scales and small plates, called “ penny plate armour,” of 
which a specimen was shewn, and also a buff gauntlet of scale-work, 
being a defence for the bridle arm; date, the time of Charles: I. 

Mr. Holbeche Bloxam exhibited a remarkable bronze helmet, found 
in 1854 by Mr. R. Banner Oakley, in the bed of the Tigris, near the 
track of the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks after the death of Cyrus, 
B.c. 401. It may, however, as Mr. Bloxam observed, be a relic of the 
campaign of Alexander the Great at a somewhat later period, when he 
conquered Bactria. 

Dr. Johnson, Secretary of the Wroxeter Excavations Committee a 
Shrewsbury, gave a report of the progress of the work during the past 
year, and exhibited a photograph of a sculptured tablet, which is among 
the most recent discoveries. 

Mr. Hillary Davies also presented to the Institute a careful survey 
which he had executed, shewing the whole of the Roman buildings and 
remains hitherto exposed to view at Wroxeter. 

A notice of a fine mural painting of St. George, in St. Gregory’s 
Church, Norwich, was sent by Mr. R. Fitch, F.S.A., accompanied by 
a beautiful coloured drawing of that curious example of fifteenth-century 
art, which is in very perfect preservation. The costume and details of 
buildings, &c., are singularly rich and elaborate. Lord Talbot offered 
some remarks on the interesting illustration which it affords of peculiar 
features of military architecture, as shewn in the fortified town which 
appears in the background of the picture. 

Several objects connected with the early use of fire-arms were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Bernhard Smith. 

A collection of documents, seals, and family relics, and also some 
rich examples of embroidery, were brought by Miss Ffarington, of 
Worden, Lancashire. 

Some photographs and illustrations of antiquities in Switzerland, 
with a specimen of cloth from the pfahlbauten, or lake-dwellings, in 
that country, were contributed by Dr. Keller, President of the Anti- 
quarian Society at Zurich. 

Mr. D. Gurney exhibited two valuable portraits, one representing 
Prince Arthur, son of Henry VIL., holding a white and red rose. The 
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costume is rich: he wears a flat bonnet with an oval jewel or enseigne ; 
the features bear considerable resemblance to those of a portrait at 
Windsor, attributed to Prince Arthur by Mr. Scharf. The painting 
exhibited may, however, possibly be an early portrait of his brother, 
Henry VIII. The other is supposed to pourtray Darnley, and it bears 
a striking resemblance to certain portraits considered to be of that 
prince. The date 1562, however, which appears on this painting, is 
wholly at variance with the accounts of Darnley’s personal appearance 
at that period. 

Mr. Morgan exhibited a Chinese personal seal, of agate, engraved 
with an inscription in the ancient characters which occur on the Chinese 
porcelain seals frequently found in Ireland, and to which this specimen 
is somewhat similar in fashion. 

It was announced that Lord Lyttelton had signified his consent to 
take the post of President at the annual meeting of the Institute in 
1862, to be held at Woreester. Among subjects to be brought before 
the ensuing meeting on January 10, are—Notices of Examples of Art, 
Manuscripts, &c., in the north-east parts of France, by Professor 
Westwood; an account of a Roman cemetery lately discovered in the 
Isle of Wight, in railway excavations; a Report on the excavations on 
the site of Chertsey Abbey; notice of the remarkable Roman relic at 
Dover, formerly known as the Bredenstone, upon which in olden times 
the official oath was administered to the Lords Warden on their ap- 
pointment ; and a Memoir on an unique example of a Circular Church 
in Orkney, by Mr. Petrie. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH AZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


Dee, 2. The Mayor of Chester (J. Trevor, Esq.) in the chair. 

J. H. Parker, Esq., of Oxford, delivered a lecture on “ St. John’s 
Church, Chester, and the work of Restoration now in progress there.” 
Mr. Hussey’s fine series of plans for the restoration of the church, as 
likewise a large and carefully constructed ground-plan of the church and 
ruins, by Mr. B. Owens, the contractor for the work, were arranged 
upon the wall: many fragments from the ruins were also exhibited on 
the tables. 

Mr. Parker explained, that whereas prior to the Reformation the 
present cathedral of Chester was simply the church of the abbey of 
St. Werburgh, the ancient church of St. John had been a cathedral 
of the joint dioceses of Chester, Lichfield, and Coventry, from the period 
of the Norman Conquest. The reason why the see was transferred to 
St. Werburgh’s by Henry VIII. was, he thought, because the revenues 
of St. John’s were inadequate to the expenses of a large episcopal esta- 
blishment. The clergy of St. John’s belonged to the secular order, and 
their emoluments were never upon a par with their regular brethren 
of St. Werburgh,—their entire income, indeed, not exceeding £1,600 
of our present money. Historians, in speaking of St. John’s in its earlier 
days. call it a monastery; but in the lecturer’s opinion, it was simply 
a cathedral or minster under secular management, with a dean and 
canons to manage its temporalities, pretty much as is the case at 
St. Werburgh’s even at the present day. In 1547 the college was 
suppressed, and the deprived Dean of St. Jolin’s dropped quietly, seven 
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years afterwards, into the vacant deanery of the new cathedral. Of the 
three allied cathedrals, the foundations of that of Coventry are all that 
now exist, and Chester would probably have shared the like fate had not 
the parishioners of St. John’s got a grant of their church from Queen 
Elizabeth, and so saved about one-fourth of the fabric for the purposes 
of divine worship. Some idea could be formed of the immense amount 
of money and labour expended on the original edifice, when we re- 
flected how large a sum was required merely to restore the fragment 
now under the architect’s hands. The entire structure must certainly 
have cost more than £100,000 of our money; and that at a time 
when hundreds of similar buildings were being erected in various parts 
of England. . 

Mr. Parker proceeded to describe the architectural features and pecu- 
liarities of the church itself. St. John’s Church was probably one of 
the earliest stone buildings erected in this part of the country after the 
departure of the Romans; for the Saxons and their contemporaries 
usually constructed their buildings of wood. The revival of the art of 
working in stone began early in the eleventh century, and to the close 
of that century, or the reign of William Rufus, might be referred the 
fine pier-arches of the nave of St. John’s as they now stand. The build- 
ing of the nave had been begun at each extremity of the church, and 
this would account for the central piers being of later work than that at 
either the east or west end, a feature noticeable in many old English 
churches. The side-aisle walls were not erected until the pier-arches 
were all finished, and the work in these walls was almost coeval with 
the rich triforium and clerestory built upon the old Norman arches. 
One of these side walls, the southern, it has been fotind necessary to 
rebuild. The transepts were built long before the side aisles, or about 
the close of the eleventh century. 

After a general description of the other portions of St. John’s Church, 
and some practical remarks on the construction of ancient roofs and 
their more modern caricatures, Mr. Parker made a forcible appeal to 
the county gentlemen of Cheshire to follow in the footsteps of their 
ancestors who had built this cathedral: and said that the example set 
by the noble Marquis who happens to be the patron of the living, ought 
to stimulate their zeal, and not to quench it. He reminded them of the 
large sums which have been expended in the last few years by the 
landed proprietors of France in the restoration of their historical monu- 
ments, and he asked whether the gentlemen of England were not ashamed 
to be so far outdone in these tangible proofs of love of their country and 
its glory by their ancient rivals across the Channel? The old cathedral 
of St. John’s, Chester, is by far the most important historical monument 
in the county, and the pitiful driblets which the Cheshire landholders 
had contributed to its preservation were really a disgrace to them. 
Mr. Parker thus concluded his lecture :— 

“ Reason, moderation, and common-sense are guides which some modern architects 
seem to lose sight of altogether. I rejoice that so remarkable and valuable an 
historical monument as the venerable church of St. John’s has been put into such 
safe hands as those of Mr. Hussey, who is not surpassed by any architect of the day 
for accurate historical and archeological knowledge, and the most scrupulous and 
conscientious care to restore the building in every minute detail to the same state 
in which the original architect left it, or intended it to be. The work here was so 
much decayed, especially the exterior of the beautiful clerestory, that great skill, 
sagacity, and experience were required to ascertain exactly what it had been 
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originally. And here we see the advantage of employing such a man as Mr. 
Hussey, who has completely succeeded in the most perfect restoration possible, 
while many a dashing young architect would have substituted some smart and pretty 
design of his own, bearing very little resemblance to the original, and would have 
called that a restoration,—a word which too often means the destruction of every 
ancient feature.” 


The lecturer then explained the plans, and next referred to the stone 
fragments lying upon the table, all of which, with two exceptions, had 
been taken out of the foundations of the old south wall. One of these 
was the head, almost perfect, of an exceedingly early cross, which might 
have been originally a gable point to the north or south porch, or, as 
he thought more probable still, the upper portion of a churchyard 
cross. The top was of an oval form, and both the portion below, 
(which was deeply incised, and repeated on both sides) and every 
portion of the stone were very elaborately and artistically carved. He 
considered it belonged to the twelfth century. There were other frag- 
ments, such as a richly ornate capital, in a fine state of preservation, 
clearly belonging to the original work of the church, which Mr. Owens, 
the contractor, would probably describe to them more particularly. The 
last object was a strange vessel, apparently of twelfth-century work, 
with the billet-moulding round the edge, which had that moment met 
his eye, and he would ask the Secretaries to give the meeting some 
reason for its presence among the relics from St. John’s. 

Mr. T. Hughes explained that the relic had been sent to the Society 
some two years ago by a local architect, who was unable to say more 
about it than that it was given him some time before by a gentleman, who 
stated it to have been discovered at St. John’s. At a former meeting of 
the Society, the exhibition of this vessel had given rise to an animated 
discussion, without, however, any definite result. Might it have been 
a portable font, or was it, as had been suggested by one member, simply 
amortar? He believed that Mr.C. Brown had, in some church or 
abbey, noticed a similar vessel to that now under discussion. 

Mr. C. Brown stated that he remembered to have seen more than one 
of such relics (and, as far as he could now recollect, very similar in 
form to the present one) in the nave of Fountains Abbey. 

Mr. Parker observed that there was a somewhat new subject of 
archzeological study, which had been introduced by Miss Hartshorne in 
a small work just published, viz., the caskets or repositories in which 
were placed, in the Middle Ages, the hearts of the founders or chief 
benefactors of the church. Several of these were extant, and it was 
not improbable that the relic now before them may have been sculp- 
tured for a like purpose. The hearts of numberless knights and 
barons, who had died or been killed during the Crusades, were cer- 
tainly sent home to England in some casket or reliquary, and the 
one to which his attention had now been called might possibly be one 
of them. 

The Rev. C. Bowen could confirm in some manner Mr. Parker’s sug- 
gestion about these repositories for hearts, an instance having just come 
to his own knowledge in the church of Ewyas Harold, Herefordshire, 
where by the diligent search of an intelligent antiquary the heart of 
a lady, incased in a casket, had been found buried in a church wall, 
close to his own father's grave, where it had probably reposed for five 
hundred years. 


9 
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Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes referred to a somewhat similar instance else- 
where, after which 

Mr. B. Owens (contractor for St. John’s) shortly described the 
objects lying upon the table. They consisted of capitals and other 
fragments found built into the old south wall of the nave and the north 
clerestory. There was also an arch-stone taken out of the south wall, 
which had the Norman zigzag moulding, and evidently belonged to 
a building which had disappeared prior to the erection of the late south 
wall. A flat stone also deserved: notice, covered with a curious inter- 
laced ornament not commonly met with. The cross, however, was 
perhaps the most curious object exhibited, and this was in like manner 
discovered in the foundations of the south wall. 

Mr. W. Ffoulkes drew the attention of the meeting to some plans 
which lay on the table for the re-edification of the house in Watergate- 
street having the motto in front of it of “‘God’s Providence is mine in- 
heritance.” He said the property had lately changed hands, and it was 
about to be altered, but the present occupier had determined to preserve 
the front part, and keep it as much as possible in the same state as it at 
present stood. Mr. Harrison, he said, had effected the happy design 
before them, by which he had adapted the premises to modern improve- 
ment and uses, bat had left the ancient work in all its purity. He 
(Mr. Ffoulkes) was very much pained the other day to hear that the 
interesting vault under Mr. Beckett’s shop in Eastgate-street was to be 
destroyed. He was sure that if the Society could use their influence 
towards preserving that vault as it stood, and at the same time offer 
a design by which the shop could be adapted to modern improvements, 
it would be very desirable. 

The Mayor said he recollected a similar instance in regard to the 
Roman bath some few years since, but in consequence of an application 
from the Council of this Society and other friends, that had been pre- 
served. He suggested that a similar course should be taken in this 
instance, and he had no doubt it would be attended with the same 
result. 


LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 3. T. P. Tearz, Esq., in the chair. ; 

The Rev. J. Kenrick, of York, read a paper on “The Historical 
Traditions of Pontefract Castle, with an Inquiry into the Death of 
Richard II. within its walls.” After observing that the recent history 
of Pontefract was chiefly Parliamentary, and, although the guide to the 
ruins pointed out the court-yard and other features of the old baronial 
residence, the area was now occupied by cabbage-gardens and plantations 
of liquorice, the produce of which was stored in the dungeon below, 
the rev. gentleman stated that the history of the fortress of Pontefract, 
Pomfret, or Kirkby as it was originally called, began with the Norman 
Conquest. The Norman barons, living in the midst of those whom they 
had despoiled, could only hope to retain their lands by the same means 
by which they had obtained them, and everywhere they erected castles 
in which they could safely defy the attempts of the oppressed Saxons to 
recover what they had lost. Kirkby was pointed out as a suitable site, 
the soil around being eminently fertile, and from its position being 
nearly unassailable in medieval warfare. It was also near the Roman 
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road which crossed at Castleford, which was then, and long continued 
to be, the highway to the north. The owner of Pomfret was Gilbert de 
Lacy, who owned 150 manors in the West Riding, and he spent twelve 
years in building the castle, which passed for one of the strongest in the 
kingdom. The name of the De Lacies was conspicuous in the annals of 
England. John de Lacy was one of the barons appointed, after the 
grant of Magna Charta, to enforce its execution, Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire being specially assigned to him. The last of the family, Henry de 
Lacy, who died in 1310, was one of the most eminent statesmen and 
warriors of the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II., and leaving no 
issue, his possessions, including Pomfret Castle, passed to his son-in-law, 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, the grandson of Henry III. In the civil 
wars of Edward II.’s reign, he was taken prisoner at Boroughbridge, 
and his lands were divided among those who had espoused the royal 
cause. He was imprisoned in Pontefract Tower, which he had rebuilt, 
tried in its hall, and executed on the hill without the town. His lands 
and honors were restored to his brother Henry, by a subsequent turn 
of fortune in the year 1324; and the Earls of Lancaster again be- 
came powerful among the nobility, and in 1351 were raised to the 
honours of the dukedom. By the marriage of John of Gaunt to the 
daughter of the first duke, the castle and domains became united with 
the Crown, and the former was the frequent residence of our kings 
when the turbulence of the north or the invasion of the Scots called 
them to that part of their dominions. Many of the prisoners taken in 
the battle of Agincourt, and among them Charles of Orleans, were sent 
there for safe custody ; James the First of Scotland, taken prisoner on 
his way to France, passed part of his captivity in Pomfret Castle, and 
many members of the royal family at various times took up their 
residence there. 

At the commencement of the civil wars in Charles the First’s reign, 
Pomfret Castle was regarded by the Royalists as impregnable, and it 
was only after three sieges that it was finally reduced in 1649, and de- 
molished°, 

In the concluding part of his paper, Mr. Kenrick entered upon the 
consideration of the question as to whether the death of Richard II. 
really took place within the walls of Pontefract Castle, and if so, under 
what circumstances it occurred. He analysed the assertions of Tytler 
and other historians who supported the theory that Richard made his 
escape and fled to Stirling, where it was said he lived until 1419, his 
opinion being in favour of the more commonly received opinion that the 
King died at Pontefract Castle. He also discussed the mode of Richard’s 
death, altogether ignoring the story of his skull having been cleft by 
a battle-axe. As to the real cause of death, they had only presumptions 
and probabilities, but he could scarcely come to the conclusion that 
Henry was accessory to his predecessor’s and cousin’s death, and was 
rather inclined to the opinion that he died from having voluntarily re- 
fused food. If Henry were arraigned before a Scottish judge, he thought 
he would direct the jury to find a verdict of “libel not proven;” an 
English judge would advise them to give the culprit the benefit of the 
doubt; and both of them would agree in treating the Scotch alibi as 
a fiction. 
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YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 8. THomas Axuis, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Dallas, the Curator, read the following paper by the Rev. John 
Kenrick, entitled a “ Notice of Casts from Inscriptions made by Prison- 
ers in the Tower of London‘,” 


“The casts of the inscriptions in the Tower of London, which were exhibited at 
the late meeting of the Church Architectural Society, and are now in the vestibule, 
having excited some interest, a short notice of them may be acceptable. The 
Beauchamp Tower, from which they have all been derived, stands about the centre 
of the western side of the enclosure, and takes its name from a nobleman who was 
confined there in the reign of Richard II., either Lord Beauchamp of Holt, who was 
condemned in 1388, along with the judges Brembre and. Tresilian; or Beauchamp 
Earl of Warwick, who was convicted of high treason in 1397, for his share in the 
alleged conspiracy of the Duke of Gloucester. About the year 1796, a room in 
this tower was converted into a mess-room, and it was then discovered, or first 
noticed, that the walls were covered with inscriptions made by the prisoners who 
had been confined there during the sixteenth century. In the thirteenth volume of 
the Archeologia is a paper by Mr. Brand, Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, 
with engravings and historical notices. 

“ The casts to which I have referred we owe to Lady Frankland Russell. Not 
having at the time of the presentation, in 1853, the charge of the antiquities, I was 
not aware till lately of their being in our possession. The series begins with the reign 
of Henry VIIL., and continues through the century, a few, but important, examples 
belonging to the beginning of the seventeenth. We need only to call to mind the 
events of the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward V1., Mary, and Elizabeth, to compre- 
hend the number and variety of the prison records of the Beauchamp Tower. 
First came the Reformation. 

“The majestic lord who broke the bonds of Rome’ held his subjects in bonds 
not less galling than those which he had broken. Whether it was his own supre- 
macy or the real presence that was denied, opposition to the royal will, or the 
royal creed, conducted the recusant to the stake or the block. His dissolution of the 
monasteries produced the reactionary movement known as Aske’s rebellion, or the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Adam Sedbergh, or, as he writes his name, Sedbar, the last 
Abbot of Jervaulx, was executed for joining in this rebellion, and so was probably 
Cooke, the last Prior of Doncaster. They have both left their names in the Beau- 
champ Tower. Others of less note suffered in the same cause, as we may infer from 
the date of 1537. Dr. Abel, who was executed in 1540 for denying the supremacy, 
has recorded himself in a rebus—a great A, with the figure of a bell. ‘This kind 
of hieroglyphic was fashionable in the Middle Ages. Bishop Beckingtoh has com- 
memorated himself at Wells by a beacon and a tun, as Archbishop Thurstan, at 
Fountains, by a thrush and a tun. 

“The Duke of Somerset, when overthrown by the Warwick party, was com- 
mitted to the Tower in 1551; no memorial of him remains, but the John Seymour 
whose name alone appears, was no doubt his relative and partisan. The commence- 
ment of Mary’s reign (1553), and the attempt to place Lady Jane Grey on the 
throne, cost both her and her father-in-law, the Duke of Northumberland, their 
lives. Both have left a record of their imprisonment—she, in the simple word 
Jane; he, in an elaborate heraldic device, with a poetical inscription. His son, 
Robert Dudley, shared the same fate. Wyatt’s rebellion, in the following year, 
brought him and his associates to the Tower, one of whom, Thomas Cobham, has 
inscribed his name here. 

“The doubtful title of Elizabeth, the hostility of the Catholic powers, the machi- 
nations of the partisans of the Queen of Scots, troubled the greater part of her 
reign. The nephews of Cardinal Pole, who were descended from the Duke of 
Clarence, brother of Edward IV., formed an absurd scheme for setting up the 
Queen of Scots, and being detected, were condemnedand ended their days as prisoners 
inthe Tower. Arthur Pole, the elder, has left his cipher, with the words ‘ A Passage 





* See a Paper on the Beauchamp Tower and its Inscriptions in Gent. Maa., 
Feb. 1857, p. 196. 
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Perilous maketh a Port Pleasant;’ not disdaining ‘ apt alliteration’s artful aid.’ 
Many names of Catholie priests appear among the inscriptions, victims of that 
exasperated state of feeling which ied on the one side to plots against the govern- 
ment and person of Elizabeth, and on the other to sanguinary reprisals. The 
names of prisoners are accompanied by sentences in English, French, and Latin, 
expressive of the feelings of captives and condemned persons. The English are 
often in verse, not very harmonious or poetical. A distich by one of them might 
be not inappropriate as the motto of a Reformatory—‘ The man whom this howse 
cannot mend Hath evil becoom & worse will end.’ There are also several inscrip- 
tions in Italian. The history of our literature shews how much the knowledge of 
that language was diffused in the sixteenth century. It was not confined to Wyatt, 
and Surrey and Sidney. Ancient Pistol clothes his philosophy in an Italian pro- 
verb,—‘ Se Fortuna mi tormenta, I] Sperare me contenta.’ 

* Nearly all the records, as might be expected, are of state prisoners, but there 
is one remarkable exception—that of Hew Draper, of Bristol, who, for his know- 
ledge of astronomy, was accused of sorcery, and occupied himself in drawing an 
elaborate sphere on the walls of his prison. He denied the sorcery with which he 
was charged, and declared that he so misliked his science that he had burned all 
his books. A selection of these casts will be placed among the medieval antiquities 
in the Hospitium.” 

Mr. Proctor read the first part of a paper “ On the cause of the decay 
of building stones,’ which stated as a singular fact that in numerous 
instances modern structures had rapidly decayed, whilst ancient ones, 
built of the same kind of stone, had stood for centuries but little affected. 
It was suggested whether the rapidity with which stone at the present 
time was obtained from the quarry, sent to its destination, and placed in 
a building without time for drying or weathering, might serve to explain 


this discrepancy. 





Tue Wroxeter Excavations.—The work of excavation on the site of 
Uriconium is progressing satisfactorily, and the men employed for this purpose 
are now investigating the mounds and trenches supposed to indicate the bounds 
of the ancient city. It has long been a question among archeologists whether 
there ever was a stone defence as well as earthworks around the city, and 
hitherto attempts to discover the walls have been unavailing. Guided, however, 
by a large figured stone which has been from time immemorial in a rill of water 
which bounds the glebe land, the men cut a trench directly across the field 
now a part of the vicar’s glebe, and still called “Old Walls,” and here they 
found actual stone wall exactly where the old Ordnance map places the walls. 
From about 8 in. to 18 in. below the turf they have disclosed a bed of rough, 
unhewn stone set in clay, and of no great thickness, and having the appearance 
of very hasty work. It is exactly 6 ft. wide, and has been uncovered for 
a distance of thirty-four yards, but it can be traced underground with the 
crowbar above one hundred more in the adjoining fields. The stone wall is 
not on the top of the ridges, but on the outer slope of one ridge, giving a tract 
of high ground immediately within the wall. These remains are believed to 
be only the foundations of the wall, the superstructure having been carried 
away. It is proposed to try some other part of the boundary in the hope 
of discovering some of the upper part of the wall. 

In the opinion of Mr. Thomas Wright, who has charge of the excavations, 
the form and extent of the walls prove that they cannot. be earlier than the 
period of intestine war that immediately preceded the separation of Britain 
from the Roman empire. 
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THE ORKNEY RUNES AND THEIR INTERPRETERS. 


Mr. Urnsan,—The interest you take in my recent discoveries in 
Orkney induces me to send you the following information. 

I have now received from Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, a very 
full and elaborate translation of the Runic inscriptions in the ancient 
building of Maeshowe. I have, in addition, a careful translation from 
Mr. Mitchell, the Danish Consul at Edinburgh, and also the readings of 
the Rev. D. Haigh and Dr. Charlton—chiefly by the latter gentleman— 
of most of the inscriptions. I am informed by Professor Stephens that 
I may expect to hear from Professor Thorsen in a week or ten days. 
I have received a few translations from Professor Rafn, but have every 
reason to fear that his promised communication, a ‘‘ manuscript too 
voluminous to be sent by mail,” has been lost. I have, however, as 
yet no certain information of its having been sent from Copenhagen. 
In justice to Professor Rafn I must give you the following extract from 
his letter. 

“The lithographed plates I at first received, together with your letter of Nov. 5, 
and since that time I have published nothing whatever of my further attempts at 
deciphering the inscriptions, neither in Danish journals nor anywhere else.” 

I imagine that some mistake in the translation of the Danish paper 
must have arisen, as it seems impossible to reconcile the language of 
the Professor with the passage in the printed report which, at the 
Professor's own suggestion, I forward for your perusal*, I have 





* “Royat Socrety oF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES.—Quarterly Meeting on the 
6th of December, 1861, Professor C. F. Wegener, Privy Archivist for the Kingdom 
and Historiographer Royal, Vice-President, in the chair. 

“Mr. John Beatton, Danish Consul at Stromness, Orkney, had, by a letter of 
the 20th of July, communicated some previous informations of a discovery made 
of several Runic Inscriptions in Maeshowe, in the parish of Stenness, Mainland. 
Under the date of July 31 and Aug. 12 more detailed communications on this 
subject, together with a copy of the inscriptions and a ground-plan of the stone 
chamber on the walls of which they had been engraved, had been received from 
George Petrie, Esq. With reference to this communication to the Secretary, Pro- 
fessor C. C. Rafn had given, in September, a preliminary notice of the discovery 
in a letter addressed to George Petrie, Esq. Meanwhile the gentleman who had 
caused the excavations to be made, James Farrer, Esq., M.P., by a letter of the 
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heard no more from Professor Munch. In order to guard against any 
possible misconception, I send the following extracts from his letter, 
omitting nothing that bears reference to the distinct promise that I 
should receive from him his translation of the Runic inscriptions. The 
letter is dated “‘ Christiania, Record Office, Nov. 16, 1861.” 

“S1r,—Two days ago I received the parcel containing the engravings of the 
Maeshow Runes, and to-day your kind letter arrived. Of this I would not post- 
pone to inform you as soon as possible, although, of course, I cannot venture to 
give any reading or deciphering of the Runes till after minutely examining every 
line. This, however, I hope to have done in the course of a fortnight, when I 
shall not fail to acquaint you with the results. Meanwhile, I give you my warm- 
est thanks for honouring me with your request.” 

The rest of the passage I omit, as it is merely highly complimentary 
to myself, and of course irrelevant to the subject. The Professor then, 
after the expression of his opinion on the tumulus of Maeshowe itself, 
its possible origin, and the etymology of the word, concludes thus :— 


“ This is the only explanation I can give at this moment; perhaps when I write 
next I may have hit upon something better or more probable.” 


I cannot imagine on what grounds the promised information has been 
withheld. I am assured that Professor Munch has published his trans- 
lation some weeks ago, and has even recopied the engravings which I 
sent to him, but until I have seen his publication, I shall be reluctant to 
give credence to the statement. I think most people will be of opinion 
that I was fully justified in expecting to receive from Professor Munch 
some further information on the subject. Iam, &c. 


Ingleborough, Lancaster, Jan. 20, 1862. James Farrer. 


A MEMORIAL OF BRINDLEY. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Perhaps you may consider the accompanying papers 
worthy of publication in the GENTLEMAN’s Magazine. They are 
articles of agreement between Mr. James Brindley, the famous engineer 
and maker of the Bridgewater canal, and Godfrey Wentworth, Esq., of 
Woolley and Hickleton, one of my ancestors, for the making of a dam- 
head at Woolley Dam; I also send Mr. Brindley’s estimate. The 
original is in Mr. Brindley’s handwriting, and, though there are some 





5th of November, had transmitted to the Society seven lithographed plates with 
drawings of the inscriptions and carvings, executed with the utmost care, suggest- 
ing at the same time the desirableness of further attempts being made at deci- 
phering the inscriptions. After a closer examination of the more trustworthy 
materials thus received, Professor Rafn had renewed his attempts, and he now 
communicated his reading of the most considerable of the inscriptions, for the 
interpretation of some of the terms having been indebted to the conjectures of 
Mr. John Sigurdsson.” 
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peculiarities of diction and spelling, which I have preserved, but these 
are not so striking as might be expected, according to the received 
stories of his want of common education.—I am, &c. 
Woolley-park, Wakefield, GrorGe WENTWORTH. 
Dec. 5, 1861. 


Articles of Agreement between Godfrey Wentworth, of Hickleton, in the County 
of York, Esq., and James Brindley, of Stratford, in the County of Lancaster, 
Gentleman, as followeth. 


Tue said J. Brindley doth undertake to form, make, and finish a Dam Head 
for the said G. Wentworth, at Woolley Mill, in the said County of York, suf- 
ficient to support a Body of Water to the level of the Water of the present 
upper Mill Dam reaches the uppermost Wash, the said New Dam Head to be 
made two feet higher than the Height of the Water. 

The said J. Brindley to be at all charges in clearing all the Ground proposed 
to be flooded by the said new Dam, (except such Trees and hedges as are now 
standing there, which are to be cleared away at the expence of the said 
G. Wentworth,) and shall also be at all other charges, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, in compleating and finishing the said new intended Dam, finding 
at his own expence all Tools and implements and Materials necessary for per- 
forming the same. Thesaid new Dam Head to be six Yards broad at the Top, 
and Forty Yards at the Base where the said Head is at the Deepest, and so in the 
same proportion according to the Different of the said Head. A wash to be made 
for the wast Water at the Top of the said Dam Head, also a proper and sufficient 
conveyance for the Water to the Mill Wheel. All the said Work to be compleated 
and finished before Midsummer Day next ensuing the Date. 

And the said J. Brindley doth agree to maintain and uphold the said Dam 
Head after it shall be so finished, and make it sufficient for the purposes in- 
tended by this agreement for the space of one whole year after Midsummer- 
day aforesaid. 

And the said G. Wentworth doth agree to pay to the said J. Brindley the 
sum of four Hundred and fifty Pounds for the Performance of the said Work, 
and also the further Sum of fifty pounds for his Care and Trouble in duely super- 
intending the execution thereof. And he doth also agree to let the said 
J. Brindley take as much Stone from the old Dam Head as will be necessary for 
the new Wash. 

In witness of which agreement the said Parties have hereunto set their Hands 
this 19th day of October, 1765. 

Witness, James BRINDLEY, 

Isaac BackHousE. G. WENTWoRTH. 


An Agreement betwixt Godfrey Wentworth, of Hickleton, in the County of York, 
Esq., and Mr. James Brindley, of Stretfield, in the County of Chester, Engineer, 
made in pursuance and Confirmation of a former Agreement made between the 
said Parties the 19 Day of Oct" last, concerning the making of a New Dam Head 
at Woolley, in the said County, and for the Purposes therein mentioned. 


Wuenreas it is found to be expedient and necessary, in order to make the 
said new Dam effectually and compleatly to hold Water, that a Cut should be 
made through the Quarry at the South End of the new Head, in order to let off 
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the Water which is now in the said Dam, and also in order to prevent the Water 
from finding its way thro’ the Rock or Quarry, or under the said new Dam Head : 
now the said James Brindley doth hereby agree to be at the sole Expence of 
letting off the Water in the manner aforesaid, and in afterwards making up 
again the said Cutt and securing the same, and shall also make the said Dam to 
hold Water as effectually and Compleatly as He Can possibly do it. And he doth 
also agree to clear off the Earth from the West End of the old upper Mill Dam, 
so as that the Water of the new Dam when full shall flood up to the Turnpike 
Road the depth of one foot at the least, and the Breadth as it is now Staked 
out; and shall also let the said G. Wentworth have one of the Boats now on 
the Dam for ten Pounds if he chuses it, or if He chuses shall let him have the 
use of it for carrying any Stones or other materials on the Dam, till such time 
as the said Dam is entirely compleated and finished according to this Agreement. 
And the said G. Wentworth doth agree to pay to the said J. Brindley, in full 
consideration of the effectuall performance of this Agreement, the further Sum 
of Fifty Pounds. 

In Witness whereof the said Parties have hereunto set their Hands this 
16th day of June, 1766. 

Witness, 


Ricn” Gerrines. 
. 


A Dam-Heap. 
Yards Lang. 
100 
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JaMES BRINDLEY, 
G. WeNTWoRTH. 


Mr. -——— Estimate. 
1765. 


Wide. 
16 
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100 
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ENGLISH TOWNS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 


Mr. Unsan, — Your correspondent, 
Mr. Nichols, deserves many thanks for 
his interesting, and indeed valuable, ex- 
tract from MS. 98 of the Douce Collee- 
tion; and equally so for the notes and 
explanations which he has added to the 
text. Should you think it desirable to 
insert them, the annexed remarks are at 
your service; though, like your corre- 
spondent, I find several passages which, 
as they seem to defy suggestion even, I 
am compelled to leave untouched. 

Iam, &. HErnry Tuomas Ritey. 


Sause de Flete. 
I do not think that this means “ Fleet 
Sauce.” “Fleet Osiers” is more proba- 
10 


bly the signification ; as it is not un- 
likely that in those days the Fleet river 
was fringed with beds of osiers, at a dis- 
tance from the City walls. So early as 
A.D. 1250 it must have been traversed 
by small vessels, as far, at least, as Sea- 
Coal Lane, near Newgate. 
Dames de Seynt Edino. 

This, I have little doubt, should be 
written “ Hdmo,” an abbreviation for 
“ Edmoun” or “ Edmound,” meaning 
Bury St. Edmund’s. This locality pro- 
bably may have been as fashionably in- 
habited in those days as it has been in 
more recent times. 

Laroun de Graham. 
The latter word probably signifies, not 
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a Scotch clan or locality, but Grantham 
in Lincolnshire; for which, with the 
horizontal mark over it, it would be 
the ordinary abbreviation. The mark of 
abbreviation may have been omitted by 
accident. Grantham may possibly have 
been remarkable for the number of out- 
laws in its neighbourhood in former 
times. 
Fortes de Huntyngdon. 

The first word should be read, proba- 
bly, “forces,” meaning “shears.” Hun- 
tingdonshire is still one of our principal 
sheep-breeding counties. 

Bayn de Baa. 

“ The bathing - place of Ba,” or 
“Bath;” the early name for which, 
“ Akemancestre,” was supplanted by 
“Ba” (occasionally written “ Baa”) in 
the latter part of the Middle Ages. 

Pelryn de Schrowesbury. 

As the first word occurs in juxta- 
position with “ wimple” and “ kerchief,” 
it seems likely that it means, not a 
“pilgrim,” but a pilch, or tippet for the 
neck, worn by both monks and nuns, 
and, expanding in size, the origin of the 
“pelerine” of a later day. The name, 
it appears, is from “ pel,” or “peal,” 
a lamb- or sheep-skin, such being the 
material of which the pilches worn by 
nuus were exclusively made. 

Empyre de Meldoii. 

It is just possible that this may mean 
“hamper” of Maldon, in Essex; and 
that the first word is a corrupt form of 
“ henapere.’ ‘Whether Maldon was 
formerly noted for this manufacture, I 
cannot say. 

Bones de Notyngham. 

Perhaps identical with the cloth 
known in the Middle Ages as “ boneta” 
or “bonetum,” and used for making 
head-dresses and caps; which are sup- 
posed to have thence derived their name 
“ bonnet.” 
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Cambre de Bredeport. 
This, there can be little doubt, means 
“ Bridport canvas.” Thus, in the 
* Southampton Customs,” (recently 
elited by Mr. E. Smirke,) we find men- 
tioned “une balenge de Cambre”’ — 
* a piece of canvas.” 


Turneur de Blie. 

From the fact of this locality being 
mentioned among several others in Suf- 
folk, it is pretty clear that Blyburgh, or 
Blythborough, a once populous town, 
near Dunwich, is meant. In reference 
to the three words “justewr,” “ tur- 
neur,’? and “ burdiz,’ here found in 
juxtaposition, we have an Ordinance of 
Edward III. (date about 1350) strictly 
forbidding lords, knights, or others 
“tourneare, burdeare, justas facere.” 
Possibly the proceedings at Yardley, 
Blyburgh, and Ipswich may have given 
rise to this Ordinance, at least to some 
extent ; not, however, if Mr. Nichols is 
strictly correct in assigning the MS. to 
the time of Edward II. 


Trens de Doneman. 

These words should probably be read 
* treus,” and “ Donemau,” as meaning 
“ sieves,” or “ bolting-cloths,” of Dun- 
mow, in Essex ; a place which still has 
a manufacture of sacking and coarse 
cloths. 

Vend’ de q’rs de Bristowe. 

This, there can be little doubt, means 
*‘ market for hides (quirs),” or “ leather,” 
at Bristol. 

Marohe de Punfreyt. 

This may possibly mean “ horehound 
(marrubiwm) of Pontefract,” or “ Pom- 
fret ;” a place, however, which is now 
more celebrated for its liquorice than 
its horehound, if, indeed, the latter is 
grown there at all. 


Teule de Redinges. 
* Tile” or “ brick” of Reading. 


ENGLISH TOWNS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 


Mr. Ursan,—You have published in 
your last number a most interesting do- 
cument under the above title, for which 

Gent, Mac, Vor. CCXII, 


all English topographers will feel obliga- 

tions to your correspondent, Mr. Francis 

Nichols. He has, however, fallen into 
Bb 
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a few errors in translations, and I feel 
sure that he will not be displeased if 
I try to assist him in them. 

In the second line, I should be inclined 
to think reg’terie should be read regre- 
terie, and not registry; perhaps even 
then the people of York were cele- 
brated for their sharp dealing in trading 
transactions. But I can only speak by 
conjecture, unless I saw the manuscript. 

A little further on, Cotels de Thaxted 
should certainly be translated Thaxtead 
knives, (not “little coats”); Maunches 
de Durham were Durham handles, (not 
“ sleeves”); Fortes de Huntyngdoun 
should be Forces, Huntingdon shears or 
scissors, which are followed by Wilton 
needles and Leicester razors. It will be 
seen that articles of thé same class are 
grouped together. 

Bachelerie de Norhampton would be 
better translated by bachelry than by 
“ bachelors :” it was not the persons, but 
the spirit of the institution, for which 
Northampton was celebrated. 

Some of the words which occur in this 
document were evidently of a popular, 
and perhaps local character, and are not 
easily explained. Whether the ¢respas 
of Chelmsford, following a list of fish 
and beginning one of breads, belonged 
to the former or to the latter class, I 
will not venture to decide; but coming 
after the simnel and the wastel, two dif- 
ferent kinds of bread, I think the ¢royte 
of Newbury could hardly be “ trout.” 
Perhaps it was some sort of cloth, as 
Newbury was famous for clothing, and 
the articles next enumerated are ker- 
chiefs and wimples. 

Pelryn de Schrowesbury, which fol- 
lows, was probably peltry or skins, and 


not a pilgrim. 
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Furur de Cestr’ should be translated 
Sur, not “ farrier.” 

Corbes de Clare I should think means 
baskets, rather than “ crows,” and 

Vile (Uile) de Bures I would venture 
to render oil, rather than town, of Bures, 
wherever that locality may be. 

Beuerie de Bannebury means rather 
drinking than “drink,” and intimates 
rather that the people of Banbury 
were lavish in supplying the liquor, 
or in drinking it, than that the drink 
possessed any particular quality. So 
again, further on, Herbergerie de Done- 
staple means Dunstable lodgings, rather 
than “inn.” The place must doubtless 
have been celebrated for its good accom- 
modation. 

Morue de Grimesby is of course cod- 
fish, the trade in which seems to have 
been carried on extensively on this coast. 

Esselie de Ogerston may mean shingles 
(scindule), and Palestrey de Ripun may 
signify the pales for palisading ; though 
the conjecture that it may be a mistake 
for palefrey deserves consideration. 

Vend’ de qrs (quers) de Bristowe 
alludes, I presume, to the trade in 
skins. 

Estinals de Cornewaile should evi- 
dently be Zstivals, boots, and not “ tin- 
ners.” 

I will merely add, that Hardement de 
Cinkpors means boldness, net bravery ; 
and that perhaps Entrée de Thorneye 
will hardly bear the interpretation “gate- 
way.” 

It is curious to learn from this 
document how much the localities of 
trade and manufactyres in England have 
changed since the fourteenth century. 

I am, &c. THoMas WRIGHT. 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY AT EBRINGTON. 
Vicarage, Ebrington, near Chipping Campden, 


Dec. 26, 1861. 


Mr. Ursan,—About a month ago some pits were dug in a field close to this 
house for the purpose of obtaining stone, when, about eighteen inches below the 
surface, the man who was digging came upon eight skeletons, very tolerably, if not 
quite, perfect. The teeth were as sound and as good as if the men had died but 
the other day, but from his account of the mysterious disappearance of the other 
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bones, which he had put in a large heap, I have no doubt that they crumbled 
away after their exposure to the air, and left only the little relics of bone which are 
still visible round the edges of the pit. Along with these skeletons were found two 
steel or iron caps, or rather the tops of such, very much corroded by rust; they are 
rather more than six inches in diameter at the bottom, and stand about three 
inches high ; they have a lip all round them, like the edge of a plate, in which the 
studs are still to be seen, to which leather or some other substance must have been 
attached to hang down the sides and back of the head. For a crest, the caps, 
which are circular, rise up in a short spike surmounted by a sort of button, the 
whole rising about one inch above the cap. Thgre were also found some spear-heads, 
about 7} inches in length, and about 14 in the widest part. Beside these, there 
was a ring of bronze or bell-metal, which I have in my possession; the diameter 
of the outer circle is 14 inches, that of the inner in.; the weight is 1} oz. ; a pin 
of the same metal, evidently belonging to a brooch, in length 3% inches; and a 
small silver ornament about 3% inches long, and 4 in. wide at the broader end, from 
which it gradually tapers to a point. One side of this strip of silver is marked with 
longitudinal lines at the top and bottom, and two rows of small points up the 
centre, by way of ornament, I suppose. From these bronze and silver ornaments 
I should be inclined to consider the remains as those of some Danes who had 
a camp in the immediate neighbourhood on Meon Hill; and as in this parish we 
have traces of an engagement, in the names of Battle Bridge and Battle Meadow, 
both of which are about a mile from the place where these remains have been 
found, it is very possible that some fight took place here of which we have no 
record in history. I am informed, on credible authority, that about thirty years 
ago as many as forty skeletons were discovered in or near this same field, at which 
time many pieces of old armour, coins, and a sort of gold plate were turned up, but 
I cannot find what became of them. 


1, Silver ornament. 
2. Bronze pin. 


8. Bronze ring, } inch thick. 
4. Iron spear-head. 


I enclose drawings of the spear, ring, pin, and silver ornament, and regret I am 
not artist enough to do justice to the cap: the articles are all delineated of one- 


half their actual size.—I am, &c. 


W. E. Hapow. 


ANCIENT REMAINS IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. UrBa8,—As I promised to send 
you an account of any further investiga- 
tion of the above relics which might be 
made, I have now to state that on Wed- 
nesday last a formal examination of 


them took place in the presence of the 
Dean of Worcester, who had courteously 
invited several local antiquaries, and also 
some of the Roman Catholic clergy and 
gentry, to be present during the in- 
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spection. Mr. Bloxam, the well-known 
authority on ecclesiastical architecture 
and antiquities, was also present, and 
favoured the party with his opinion as 
to the appearance and peculiarities of 
the remains. 

It will be remembered that about 
a month ago the workmen now engaged 
in the restoration of the cathedral, 
while excavating near the foundation,of 
a pier at the north-west angle of the 
chancel, came to a stone coffin, a portion 
of which fell away, exposing the remains 
of an ancient bishop, buried in his ca- 
nonicals. The paten was found on the 
breast of the corpse, and the pastoral 
staff was by his side, but neither chalice 
nor ring has come to light, although it 
is tolerably certain they must have 
formed part of the remains. On Wed- 
nesday the contents of the coffin ap- 
peared to have been much disturbed, 
yet a considerable portion of the robes 
was visible; they are exceedingly rich, 
and from the ornamental details upon 
them Mr. Bloxam was of opinion that 
they belong to the thirteenth century. 
Among those embroidered details was 
a scroll-work, and a crown as- of a 
monarch on his throne. Portions of the 
stole, maniple, and chasuble were iden- 
tified by Mr. Bloxam, and the lower 
portion of the pastoral staff was visible: 
it was not a crosier. No opinion was 
given by Mr. Bloxam as to which of 
the bishops of Worcester the remains 
might have belonged to. 

The other relic was inspected: this 
was a corpse in a lead covering. It lies 
some feet below the pavement near the 
altar; and the lead case, or coating, 
in which the corpse is enveloped has 
been moulded or otherwise bent to the 
shape of the whole body, the features 
included. The figure is evidently of 
a man nearly six feet long, and, with 
its lead covering, was enclosed in an 
outer coffin of wood, which has perished, 
except the metal handles. The hands 
are not crossed in the attitude of 
prayer, but are laid downwards, and 
meet near the middle of the body. Mr. 
Bloxam was not very clear as to the 
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date of this. The body, he said, had 
been embalmed, and there were the 
remains of a cerecloth which had en- 
veloped it. Burying in lead had pre- 
vailed more or less from the time of the 
Romans till the present day. In the 
fifteenth century they began to embalm 
with a kind of liquid, and embalming 
was common in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. He was inclined to 
think this body must have been laid in 
its resting-place in the time of Elizabeth 
or James I. After spending about an 
hour in the inspection the party left the 
cathedral.—I am, &e., 

JoHn Noakg, 

Worcester, Jan. 8, 1862. 


Mr. Bloxam has communicated his 
account of the inspection of the above 
remains to the “Worcester Herald.” 
With a view to the completeness of the 
subject probably you will not object to 
reprint it. 

“ Str,—The recent discoveries in Wor- 
cester Cathedral of the remains of one 
of the ancient bishops of that venerable 
see, interred, in a manner customary in 
former ages, in his episcopal vestments, 
and of the remains of some layman of 
note, embalmed and incased in lead, 
conforming to the shape of the body, 
are of more than local interest. 

“T have been informed that remarks, 
expressing some differences of opinion 
respecting these remains, have appeared 
in some of the Worcester journals, whe- 
ther in the ‘ Herald’ or some other paper 
I know not; but I am glad these relics 
have excited, as indeed they ought to do, 
attention. In perfect ignorance, however, 
of what has already been stated, and 
with all due deference to the opinions of 
others better informed on these subjects 
than myself, I may perhaps be permitted 
to address a few words to your journal 
on the subject. I owe it to the con- 
siderate kindness of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Worcester, and to a communi- 
cation made to me shortly before Christ- 
mas by my friend Mr. Perkins, the 
architect employed in the work of 
restoration now being so ably carried 
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out in the cathedral, that I was yester- 
day (New Year’s day) enabled to inspect 
and examine these remains under more 
favourable circumstances than would 
otherwise have fallen to my lot. As 
I have been applied to, and hope at the 
next annual meeting of the Archo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to be held sometime during the 
ensuing summer at Worcester, to read 
a paper on the many venerable and 
interesting monuments in the cathedral, 
in which paper I shall endeavour not to 
omit notice of the sepulchral remains 
recently and of late years discovered, 
I shall at present make but few obser- 
vations. 

“The disclosure of the remains of the 
good bishop in the stone coffin on the 
north side of the choir constitutes one 
of the most interesting discoveries of 
the kind made of late years. The coffin, 
though now much broken and mutilated, 
is of the shape prevalent during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, gra- 
dually narrowing from the head down- 
wards, with a cavity hollowed out in the 
upper part to fit the head. The sepul- 
chral effigy which in all probability 
once covered this coffin, has long since 
been removed and replaced by two or 
three stones. The upper and lower 
portions of the remains had, I found, 
been somewhat disturbed, the coffin at 
the lower end being partly filled with 
rubbish. The skull of the bishop had 
fallen on the right side, and the vest- 
ments covering the upper part of the 
body appeared reduced to shreds, changed 
to a chocolate colour. The vestments 
covering the middle part of the body 
were most perfect, and the outline and 
folds of the chasuble could be traced. 
It was, however, difficult to obtain any- 
thing like a correct view without the 
aid of a light, which was kindly pro- 
cured for me by Mr. Perkins. The 
lower part of the coffin was exposed 
towards the feet, but had been partly 
filled with rubbish; this was to some 
extent cleared out during my examin- 
ation, but had occasioned some dis- 
arrangement in the vestments, so that it 
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was difficult to distinguish between them 
severally. The body has apparently 
been vested in the alb, tunic, dalmatic, 
chasuble, stole, and maniple, with the 
amice about the neck and the mitre on 
the head. Of the latter, the lower 
portion, constituting the band round 
the forehead, was still apparent, and 
a small silver-gilt ornament, not un- 
like a morse, appears to have been 
placed in front of the mitre. The 
pastoral staff was on the right side; 
the lower portion was still remaining, 
but neither crook nor ferule could be 
discovered. The episcopal ring had not 
been found, nor the chalice, which it was 
customary to bury with the corpse. A 
silver-gilt paten in perfect preservation, 
measuring about 4§ inches in diameter, 
with an engraved quatrefoil, in the 
centre of which was represented a hand 
with two of the fingers upraised as in 
the act of benediction, was discovered, 
and is now, with the ornament I pre- 
sume to have been affixed to the mitre, 
in the possession of the Dean. This 
paten is very similar to one or more 
discovered in the graves of the prelates 
in York Cathedral, and is clearly of the 
thirteenth century. The vestments were 
exceedingly rich, of gold tissue and em- 
broidered work, with scrolls and other ac- 
cessories, as figures of birds and kings, in 
that particular conventional style which 
prevailed during the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, to which period, circa 
A.D. 1250, a few years earlier or later, 
these relics may, I think, be confidently 
assigned. I have been promised draw- 
ings of some of these accessories by Mr. 
Perkins, and hope at a future period 
to enter more fully on the subject. 
Whether these remains are those of 
William de Blois, Bishop of Worcester, 
who died a.p. 1236, or of Walter de 
Cantilupe, who died a.p. 1266, I can- 
not say. I am rather inclined, how- 
ever, to attribute them to the latter, 
certainly not to an earlier period than 
the episcopacy of the former, as the de- 
tails of the ornamentation of the vest- 
ments, whether of stole, maniple, parures, 
or orfreys of the chasuble, clearly evince. 
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“Of the embalmed corpse enclosed in 
lead I am not so positive as to date. It 
may be of the fifteenth, sixteenth, or 
seventeenth century. My first impres- 
sion, on seeing it, was that it was of the 
latter period, and, though not too con- 
fident, that opinion still remains. It is, 
however, a very singular instance, which 
I have not previously met with, of 
a corpse enclosed in lead, not only con- 
forming to the shape of the body, which 
was not unusual, but with a mask over 
the face, and the arms and legs visibly 
pourtrayed. The body has been evi- 
dently embalmed and swathed in cere- 
cloth. The embalmment of the bodies of 
persons of rank in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centu- 
ries, wasa practice by nomeansuncommon, 
and a variety of processes were employed ; 
but I will not now say more on this point. 
Whether this coffin contains, as has been 
suggested, and I think not without a fair 
degree of probability, the remains of the 
Duke of Hamilton, mortally wounded in 
the memorable fight of Worcester, and 
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buried within this cathedral, at or near 
the spot where this coffin was discovered, 
or of some other eminent individual, is 
a fair subject for further investigation. 
This was encased in an outer coffin of 
wood, which had fallen into decay, but 
fragments of which were still apparent. 
The coffin handles which were found did 
not exhibit any peculiar fashion or marks 
of ernamentation by which their age 
could be judged of. I may remark, how- 
ever, that the Dean has in his possession 
a small javelin head, found in or near 
this outer coffin, apparently of the seven- 
teenth century as to date. This I did not 
know of when I first formed my conjec- 
ture as to the date of the lead coffin. 
“That these most interesting relics 
will be carefully preserved andre-interred 
I feel well assured ; and, trusting that in 
the course of a few months I may be 
able to illustrate the subject more com- 
pletely than I have done in this hurried 
report, I am, &c., 
MatrHew HoLBEcHE BLoxaM. 
Rugby, Jan, 2, 1862.” 


ANTIQUITIES FOUND NEAR THE OLD TILT-YARD, GREENWICH. 


Mr. Ursay,—lIn the early part of 
December, 1861, during the progress of 
excavations for making a new sewer at 
Greenwich, some antiquities were found 
under the wall of the old Tilt-yard, 
facing the Hospital. My attention was 
immediately called to the discovery by 
my brother, a resident of that town, and 
to whom the workmen had brought the 
relics in question. The depth at which 
the discovery was made was about eleven 
feet, being five feet under the founda- 
tion of the wall. Here, in a sort of 
gravelly deposit, were found, more or 
less perfect, what appeared to be three 
bronze fibule or plaques. 

The discs of the relics are elaborately 
marked with a scroll-work pattern, each 
spiral starting from the common centre, 
then expanding into a leaf-like shape, 
and terminating towards the rim in 
another scroll. The substance of the 
patterns is an enamel of a dark green, 
upon a ground of enamel of a blood-red 


colour. A thin circle of silver surrounds 
each figure, and also the disc, and beyond 
it is a bronze rim, about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. 

The back of the ornament is bronze, 
apparently containing a large proportion 
of copper. At the top of the fibula is 
a substantial bend or hook, terminating 
in a rude imitation of the head of a ser- 
pent; the under side of the extreme end 
is cut or filed away, as if it had been 
affixed to, or rested on, some substance. 
The weight of the most perfect: specimen 
is one ounce and a-quarter, and its di- 
ameter rather more than two inches. 
One of the discs is imperfect from the 
loss of the outer rim ; the pattern also 
slightly varies. 

With these ornaments was found a 
bronze ring about an inch in diameter. 

The workmen came upon human 
bones in the same spot, and three skele- 
tons were exhumed within a hundred 
yards of-the same locality. 
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There is a recess at the back of the 
most perfect of these fibule, as if it had 
contained a small mirror or reflector, 
and evident traces of its having been 
soldered. 

These remains evidently belong to 
a class which it has somewhat per- 
plexed antiquaries to distinguish. For 
a Roman, Romano-British, or an Anglo- 
Saxon origin reasons might be sug- 
gested. Mr. C. Roach Smith has called 
my attention to similar examples in the 
collections of Messrs. Bateman and Clay- 
ton, and to a girdle-clasp engraved in 
his own “ Illustrated Catalogue,” whilst 
a friend at Canterbury has strongly 
corroborated the opinion that these 
relics are of Anglo-Saxon origin by 
pointing out to me their striking re- 
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semblance not only in form and pattern, 
and in the enamel-work of the discs, but 
also in the curious terminal hook, to 
certain ornaments on the Anglo-Saxon 
copper bowl found in 1860 near Lul- 
lingstone, in Kent, and engraved in the 
third volume of the Archeologia Can- 
tiana*. Indeed, the under part of the 
terminal hook is cut away ina manner 
as if expressly intended to rest on the 
rim of some vessel or utensil. 

With the relics described as above, 
or in their vicinity, were found some 
bronze pins, and what the workmen 
called “bronze ring-money,” but these 
articles were disposed of without my 
obtaining any authentic description of 
their nature.—I am, &c., 

JOHN BRENT, Jun., F.S.A. 


AN ANCIENT ALBUM. 


Mr. Unsan,—The following contri- 
butions occur in an album in the Gai- 
gniéres collection of manuscripts in the 
Imperial Library here. The album be- 
longed to one Nicholas Engelhart, and 
the autographs are dated from 1568 to 
1590, the owner being described as an 
erudite youth in 1575. Who was he, 
and who were the four English gentle- 
men whose contributions are here ex- 
tracted P—I am, &c. L. Massey. 

Paris, Jan. 16, 1862. 


“ HORATIUS. 
“Omnis Aristippum decuit color et 
status et res 
Tentantem majora fere presentibus 
sequum. 
Fata viam invenient. 

“Hee rogatu doctissimi et ornatissimi 
D. Nicholai Engelharti scripsi Ro- 
bertus Sidneius Anglus. Vienne, 
11 Kal. Augusti, A.D. M.D.LXxXXxI.” 


* Facilis descensus Averni 
Noctes atque dies patet atri Janua 
ditis 
Sed revocare gradum 
evadere ad auras 
Hoc opus hic labor est. 
“Hee rogatu doctiss. et ornatiss. D. 
Nicolai Engelharti scripsi Henricus 
Nevellus Anglus. Vienne, 11 Kal, 
Augusti, 1581.” 


“The warre seemes sweete to such as 

know hit not. 

“Hee in gratiam D! Nicolai Engel- 
harti scripsi Georgius Carewus usu 
egregia cure. Vienne, 1581, 2° 
Julij.” 


superasque 


“ dua mpdcow kai dxtow. 
“ Looke ere you leape. 
“D* Nicol® Engelharto scripsit Henr. 
Savile. Vienne Austrie, x. Kal. 
Augusti, 1581.” 





® See Gent. Maa., Dec. 1861, p. 584. 
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Replies to “Essays and Reviews.” 
By the Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D., Rev. 
H. J. Rose, B.D., Rev. C. A. Heurtley, 
D.D., Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D., Rev. G. 
Rorison, M.A., Rev. A. W. Haddan, 
B.D., Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, D.D.; 
with a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford; and Letters from the Radcliffe 
Observer and the Reader in Geology in 
the University of Oxford. (Oxford and 
London: J. H. and J. Parker. 8vo.)— 
In ordinary cases, we do not consider 
theological controversy as coming legiti- 
mately within the province of the GEN- 
TLEMAN’S MaGazIng, and therefore we 
have as yet passed over in silence the 
dull, but most mischievous book, called 
“Essays and Reviews.” Nothing quite 
so bad had before been ventured by men 
“professing and calling themselves Chris- 
tians,” and hence we did not wonder at 
the excitement that ensued. But we 
saw no ground for real alarm; we felt 
assured that all the revived old heresies 
and modern pseudo-scientific cavils of 
the Essayists would one day receive a full 
and conclusive refutation, and for that 
we were content to wait, without in- 
truding any remarks of our own. 

This confidence is fully justified by the 
volume now before us, and to which we 
beg to call the attention of our readers: 
not merely of those (if there should un- 
happily be such) whose faith has been 
shaken, but of those who have stood firm 
against the enemy. Many there are, 
who, though not for a moment suppos- 
ing that the various difficulties started 
by the Essayists have any real founda- 
tion, yet will feel a sense of relief at 
having them answered in detail, and no 
work that we have yet seen does this so 
fully and satisfactorily as the present one. 

The Preface, like everything from the 

II 


same pen, is vigorous, and to the point. 
It states truly, that “the very idea of 
truth, as truth, must be in danger of 
dying out among us, if once our clergy 
are permitted solemnly to engage to 
teach as the truth of God a certain set 
of doctrines, and at the same time freely 
to discuss whether they are true or 
false.” On this ground, in‘the eternal 
interests of truth, and not because Re- 
velation fears the freest inquiry, autho- 
rity is bound to interfere ; so thinks his 
Lordsbip, and who can gainsay him ? 

To attempt anything like a full ana- 
lysis of either Essays or Replies is not 
our intention. We discharge our duty 
to our readers by mentioning the general 
tone of the latter; that of the former is 
unhappily but too well known. The 
mere juxtaposition of the names of the 
writers of the respective Essays and Re- 
plies (and we have room for little more) 
will shew that the cause of truth is 
not here in danger of suffering from the 
weakness of its advocates, as has been 
the case before now in this most unhappy 
controversy ; when men without suffici- 
ent learning have meddled with it, their 
good intentions could not preserve them 
from giving an apparent triumph to in- 
fidel objectors. We will briefly specify 
the nature of each Reply, and our 
readers can then judge for themselves 
whether any want of complete investi- 
gation of the respective topics can be 
fairly urged against them. 

Dr. Goulburn discusses the “ Educa- 
tion of the World” with Dr. Temple, 
and finds a sufficient explanation of 
various fancied difficulties in Revelation, 
whilst Dr. Temple amuses his readers 
(if he does not shock them) by repro- 
ducing the fancies of Pythagoras. The 
Rev. H. J. Rose will be allowed by all 
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as a better authority on German Ration- 
alism than Dr. Williams; the statements 
of the latter on mere matters of fact are 
shewn to be quite as irreconcilable with 
scholarship as with honesty. Dr. Heurtley 
maintains the antecedent credibility of 
miracles against the sophistical objec- 
tions of Professor Powell, and shews 
that “as reasonable men we cannot, as 
Christian men we dare not, make light 
of the argument from them, or even 
give it a subordinate place among the 
Christian evidences.” Dr. Irons exhibits 
in detail the falsehood of the “Idea of 
the National Church” put forth by Mr. 
Wilson, which would substitute “ gene- 
ralized Christianity,’”—“a Christianity 
without certainty of a single fact of the 
Gospel,”—for “the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” Mr. Rorison combats 
Mr. Goodwin’s crude fancies as to the 
“Creative Week,” and maintains that 
astronomy and geology support instead 
of contradicting the sacred record; his 
contribution is supplemented by letters 
from the Radcliffe Observer and the 
Reader in Geology at Oxford, which go 
into further detail, and close with the 
authoritative declaration that ‘“ these 
sciences have added to the defences of 
natural theology—have established no 
results hostile to the evidences of reve- 
lation—and have encouraged no dispo- 
sition of mind unfavourable to a fair 
appreciation of those evidences.” Mr. 
Haddan regrets the temper in which 
Mr. Pattison’s Essay is written, but ab- 
solves it from any intentional participa- 
tion in the furtherance of scepticism,— 
a view, we may observe, opposed to that 
of the Lower House of Convocation. 
Dr. Wordsworth replies to the last 
Essay, that on the “Interpretation of 
Scripture,” by Professor Jowett, and by 
no means acquits him of “intentional 
participation in the futherance of scepti- 
cism.” On the contrary, the Professor’s 
Essay is shewn to be entitled to the 
“bad eminence” of being the worst in 
the book. For some reason,.this Essay- 
ist is less outspoken than the rest. He 
delights in dark suggestions ; he insinu- 
ates difficulties; he will not say in so 
Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXII, 
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many words that Christianity is “a cun- 
ningly devised fable,” though he assumes 
premisses which logically lead to that 
conclusion; and in one place coming 
forward with unusual boldness he has 
the effrontery to assert that the ma- 
jority of the clergy are leagued in a 
cowardly conspiracy to withhold the 
truth. Dr. Wordsworth meets him some- 
times with a calm but complete exposure 
of his false facts, which are often borrowed 
from avowed infidels; sometimes with a 
convincing explanation of the real mean+ 
ing of his ambiguous phrases; and some- 
times with indignant ridicule. But in 
no case does he say anything unworthy 
of a scholar and a Christian gentleman, 
and he parts with his antagonist and his 
subject in a tone that betokens his firm 
conviction that all things work together 
for good :— 


“In the name of God, and in the 
name of those for whom Christ died, let 
the Essayist be solemnly entreated to 
reconsider the opinions put forth in this 
Essay ; and if he sees reason to believe 
them to be erroneous, let him be im- 
plored to retract them. It will be a 
noble task, worthy of the high place 
which he holds in one of the greatest 
Universities of the world, to set an ex- 
ample of genuine love of truth by a pub- 
lic avowal of error. 

“In the meantime, we may cherish a 
hope, that, under God’s gracious dispen- 
sation, the discussion of the questions 
revived in this Essay may be made con- 
ducive to great good. We are all now 
called upon to examine the reasons for 
which we believe the Scriptures to be 
the Word of God; and it behoves us to 
consider well, whether Almighty God, 
who has given us the Scriptures, has not 
also given us external as well as inter- 
nal evidence of their Inspiration; and 
whether He has not also afforded us sure 
guidance for their right Interpretation, 
in the consentient faith and practice of 
the Universal Church of Christ. 

“If by means of this examination we 
attain to clearer views on these essential 
questions, we shall have great cause to 
thank Him, whose special prerogative 
it is to elicit good from evil, and who 
makes the propagation of error to be 
a great and glorious occasion for the 
clearer manifestation of Truth.” — (pp. 
497, 498.) 

Cc 
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Our space does not permit further 
extract, or we would willingly transfer 
to our pages a passage or two from other 
parts of the volume. Still the outline 
that we have given of its contents will, 
we think, recommend it to all who de- 
sire to see sound learning, pure English 
free from ambiguity, and Christian feel- 
ing devoted to the explanation and de- 
fence of the grounds of our hope both in 
this world and in the next. 


Descriptive Sketches of Rochester, 
Chatham, and their Vicinities. By 
James Puippen. (Published by the 
Author. Small 8vo.)—Perhaps no town 
in England presents more attractive 
objects to the literary antiquary than 
Rochester with its neighbourhood; and 
Mr. Phippen’s Guide-book will be a use- 
ful companion, not only to intelligent visi- 
tors, but also to most of the inhabitants 
themselves, who do not suspect that so 
much of interest lies within their reach. 
Rochester, with its cathedral and noble 
eastle, cannot but be well known to 
professed archeologists; but the vici- 
nity contains an immense amount of 
objects by no means so generally known. 
Chatham, it is true, is dirty and un- 
inviting, and its High-street is only 
surpassed in profundity of mire by its 
sister, Strood : but its heights gave birth 
to the Nenia Britannica; and when 
you are free from its High-street, a 
charming country is entered upon at 
once, and the Canterbury road is bor- 
dered on both sides by places of his- 
torical note and sites of discoveries 
made in modern times. Such are Rain- 
ham, Upchurch, Newington, Hartlip, 
Sittingbourne, Faversham, Bapchild, and 
Harbledown. On the other hand, Strood 
yet contains some curious examples of 
medieval domestic architecture, well 
worth the attention of the archwologist. 
The very names of the inns along this 
great military road, down which our 
armies marched on their way to France, 
are significant of days and usages long 
passed away. Upon the old road to 
London, not far from Strood, is “The 
Three Cruces,” a sign somewhat ana- 


logous to “The Leathern Bottle,” 
meaning the three goblets or ale-jugs, 
as in “The Unluckie Firmentie,”— 
“ They had sucked such a juce 
Out of the good ale cruce ;”” 

and in Strood is “The Pelican,” one of 
the oldest hostelry signs, coeval with 
“The Angel,” and with “The Saluta- 
tion” at Rochester. Then there is 
“The Crispin and Crispianus” to puzzle 
the passing traveller. Shall we be as- 
cribing too remote a date and too honour- 
able an origin to this uncommon sign in 
referring it to the battle of Agincourt, 
“Fought on the day of Crispin Crispi- 
anus?” And beyond Sittingbourne we 
have noticed “The Three Kings,” a 
sign of early date, carrying us back to 
medieval pilgrimages and superstitions, 
“The Crown,” at Rochester, may be 
supposed to be the inn where the frank- 
lin from the weald of Kent, with three 
hundred marks in gold, slept, prepara- 
tory to his being robbed at Gad’s Hill 
by Prince Henry and Falstaff. To the 
“Crown,” Mr. Phippen observes, “ the 
Roundheads brought Lord Roper and 
others, taken at Upnor Castle; and 
about the same period was the Dean 
of Canterbury captured, “as he was 
going to bed at the ‘Crown.’” 

By Cobham-park the line of the old 
Roman road can yet be traced, running 
by Singlewell (St. Gall’s well?) and 
Springhead through Swanscombe-wood, 
where it is again visible, by Dartford to 
London. On the south of Rochester, 
by the Maidstone-road, is an oblong 
mound, called “ Horsa’s grave;” and 
the well-known Celtic monument called 
“Kit’s Coty;” while in the valley at 
Aylesford and at Allington” are other 
remains of the same kind, which would 
well repay a thorough exploration. 
Cuxton, Wouldham, Halling, Snodland, 
and other places on the Medway, of 
interest for their churches, the ruins 
of manorial and other edifices, are de- 
scribed in Mr. Phippen’s little volume, 
which cannot but tend to make them 
more generally known; and the same 
may be said of Cliffe and Cowling on 
the north. Such works are of the 
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greatest assistance to the antiquarian 
excursionist ; and we trust Mr. Phippen 
will be well encouraged for his trouble. 


Joseph Alleine: his Companions and 
Times. A Memorial of “ Black Bartho- 
lomew,” 1662. By Caries STANFORD. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—This 
intemperate and one-sided book is avow- 
edly published with the view of helping 
forward the proposed Bicentenary Com- 
memoration. Its false facts, its baseless 
assertions, and its very peculiar English, 
will no doubt recommend it to the small 
clique of “advanced Liberals ” who are 
agitating that ill-advised measure; but 
those who have any real knowledge of 
the “times” of Joseph Alleine (an ob- 
scure minister of Taunton, born 1634, 
died 1668), will see that he has done the 
cause of Nonconformity a dis-service by 
venturing on assertions in every page 
that convey their own refutation with 
them. We should esteem it unfair to 
judge the great body of Protestant Dis- 
senters by their self-chosen champions, 
and we are sure that no well-informed 
Nonconformist would like to have it 
attributed to him that he regarded our 
Universities as in their most flourishing 
condition when Cromwell and Owen, 
and St. John and Minshull bore sway in 
them; or that he believed such men 
as Bishop Hall and Jeremy Taylor in- 
ferior in learning and virtue to the 
sectaries who despoiled them. Yet these 
are among the propositions that Mr. 
Stanford maintains with a contempt or 
ignorance of the facts of the case, only 
equalled by his English when he speaks 
of “the glimmer of the trees in the 
market-place ” under which the father 
of his hero gossipped with the shepherds 
of Salisbury plain. 

Misrepresentations, large and small, 
may be found in every page of Mr. 
Stanford’s book, but it would be a 
thankless task to point them out in 
detail. Some may be the effect of mere 
ignorance, but we see one passage (p. 211 
and note) which looks painfully like 
a deliberate falsification. Some royalist 
ladies are said by Mrs. Alleine to have 
treated her husband to “ many scurrilous 
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passages ;” on which Mr. Stanford re- 
marks, “This style of conversation was 
common amongst the ladies after the 
Restoration. A curious confirmation of 
this appears in the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, whose wife says, ‘ Scurril- 
ous discourse, even among men, he ab- 
horred.’ Life, p. 34, Bohn.” A glance at 
the original will shew that. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson is speaking mainly of times before 
the Restoration, and of the Puritan as- 
sociates of her husband, so that the “cu- 
rious confirmation” is no confirmation 
at all, but rather a contradiction of Mr: 
Stanford’s assertion. If his book should 
ever reach a second edition, he would do 
well to read the whole of the passage 
before he presses an odd line or two 
into his service. 


The Reliquary, No. VII. (London: 
Smith.)—This Derbyshire miscellany 
continues to offer much interesting mat- 
ter relating to the- hill country and its 
customs. The present Number takes 
a somewhat wider range than usual, and 
contains some illustrated notices of the 
Well-Chapels of Cornwall, as well as an 
account of the latest discoveries at Uri- 
conium. But there isa full treatment 
of purely local subjects, of various kinds ; 
and among the contributors we see the 
name of Lord Denman, who writes plea- 
santly on the Dialect of the High Peak. 

Domesday Book—Derbyshire.—Mr. 
Ll. Jewitt, F.S.A., the Editor of the 
“ Reliquary,” has announced that he has 
incurred the responsibility of arranging 
with Colonel Sir Henry James, for the 
issue of a photozincographed fac-simile of 
the portion of the Domesday Survey 
which relates to Derbyshire. ‘The work 
is now progressing, and its price will 
not exceed 10s. to subscribers, the early 
transmission of whose names to Mr. 
Jewitt, at Derby, is very desirable. It 
is also proposed (should a sufficient 
number of names be sent in) to issue 
an extension of the text (and probably 
a translation), printed of an uniform 
size with the fac-similes. The price of 
the two, done up together, is not to ex- 
ceed a guinea. 
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Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


In compliance with the expressed wish of many Subscribers we 
resume the Chronicle of Passing Events which the pressure of other 
matters had compelled us for awhile to suspend. In order to make 
intelligible the events of the present day, we are obliged to go back 
a few months to the time when England became in a manner involved 
in the civil war now existing in America. 


Nov. 21, 1861. 

The Confederate Steamer “Nashville.” 
—Great excitement was this day occa- 
sioned by the arrival at Southampton of 
a steamer bearing the flag of the Con- 
federate States of America, which soon 
after came into dock, where she was 
berthed in the outer tidal basin. She 
came up the river about eight o’clock, 
and anchored off the mouth of the 
Itchin, with the Confederate flag fly- 
ing at the peak and a pennant at the 
main. Soon afterwards a number of 
men were landed from her in the docks, 
who proved to be the crew of a late 
American merchant ship, named the 
“ Harvey Birch,” which had been cap- 
tured and burnt two days before near 
the entrance of the Channel. 

The steamer in question was called 
the “Nashville” before she was purchased 
for the Confederate navy, and is of 1,120 
tons burden. She is commanded by 
Captain Peagrim, his chief subordinate 
officers being First-Lieutenant Fauntle- 
roy and Second-Lieutenant Bennett, and 
she has a crew of eighty men, all whites, 
mostly English and Irish. She carries 
only two long 12-pounder rifled cannon. 
The “ Nashville” is from Charleston, last 
from Bermuda, for England, on “special 
service.” This ship ran the blockade 
of Charleston harbour, about twelve 
o’clock at night, towards the end of 
October, within sight of two Federal 
cruisers, but, exhibiting no lights, she 


kept close along shore and escaped un- 
noticed. 

About eight o’clock on the morning 
of Nov. 19, when in lat. 49° 6’ N., long. 
9° 52’ W., the “ Nashville” fell in with 
the American ship “Harvey Birch,” 
Captain Nelson, bound from Havre to 
New York, in ballast, with the American 
flag flying. She ran alongside her, and 
ordered the ship to heave to, the flag to 
be hauled down, and the captain and 
crew to come on board immediately. 
This was done, and the vessel was then 
set on fire. The “ Harvey Birch” was 
a fine full-rigged ship of 1,487 tons, 
American measurement, and cost about 
$125,000 in her construction. She had 
a total of twenty-nine souls on board. 
The crew, with the exception of the 
captain and mate, were put in irons on 
board the steamer, and kept as prisoners 
until the arrival of the vessel at South- 
ampton, when they were landed in the 
docks, and set at liberty, with all the 
personal effects belonging to them. 

Immediately on landing Captain Nelson 
waited upon Captain Britton, the Ameri- 
can Consul, who caused the crew to be 
temporarily boarded at the Southampton 
Sailors’ Home, and made arrangements 
for them to be forwarded home to New 
York. 

The captain of the “ Nashville” stated 
that the vessel put in to have her top 
deck taken off and to be fitted out as 
a vessel of war; but this has not been 
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allowed. The “Nashville” is a sister 
ship to the Federal steamer “ James 
Adger,” which put in to Southampton 
a short time before. Some five or six 
years ago she was temporarily chartered 
for the mail service between Havre, 
Southampton, and New York, and made 
a few voyages each way with the mails. 

Soon after Capt. Nelson’s arrival in 
England, application was made both to 
the Southampton magistrates and also 
to the Foreign Office for a warrant to 
search the “ Nashville” for property be- 
longing to him, which was alleged to be 
on board, but it was decided that the 
matter could not be entertained, as the 
commander of the “Nashville” had a com- 
mission in proper form from the President 
of the Confederate States, and his vessel 
was thus a belligerent, not a pirate. 
At the same time, in strict observance 
of neutrality, only ordinary repairs were 
allowed to be effected on the “ Nash- 
ville,’ but nothing that would fit her 
for war; and thus matters remained 
until the 9th of January, when a Federal 
war-steamer appeared, and in fact esta- 
blished a blockade of the Confederate 
vessel, This was the screw sloop of war 
“Tuscarora,” Captain Craven, armed 
with nine heavy guns, whilst the “ Nash- 
ville” has but two guns, and those of 
much lighter metal. Proper steps were 
at once taken by the Admiralty to pre- 
vent a collision, and both parties were 
warned that if one vessel quitted its 
anchorage the other would not be allowed 
to leave until twenty-four hours after. 
On two or three occasions the “ Tusca- 
rora,” which constantly had her steam up, 
repaired to the mouth of the Southamp- 
ton water, but returned again in a few 
hours. She also sent an armed party 
into the Southampton docks, avowedly 
to signal the motions of the “Nash- 
ville 7’ this was regarded as a breach of 
neutrality,and they were removed. Since 
then the vessels have remained near each 
other, but with the steam sloop “ Daunt- 
less,” fully manned and armed, ready 
to prevent any hostile movement. The 
Confederate steamer “Sumter,” which 
was recently at Cadiz, and is considered 
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a match for the “Tuscarora,” was at one 
time expected to arrive to relieve the 
“ Nashville,” but it is now understood 
that this will not be attempted, and 
that, instead, the “Nashville” is to be 
sold to British owners, though she still 
continues to hoist the Confederate flag. 


Nov. 27. 

The Steamer “‘ Trent” and the Southern 
Commissioners.—By the West Indian 
mail steamer “ La Plata,” which arrived 
at Southampton this day, news was re- 
ceived of the stoppage of the mail 
steamer “Trent,” by the “San Jacinto,” 
a vessel of the Federal Government of 
America, and the forcible removal there- 
from of four passengers. The story is 
thus clearly told in a letter to “The 
Times” from the Purser of the “Trent ag 
and though some exceptions have been 
taken to it, subsequent inquiry has 
shewn that it is strictly accurate in all 
essential points :— 

“ To the Editor of the Times. 


“Sir,—I hasten to forward you some 
particulars of the grievous outrage com- 
mitted to-day [Nov. 8] against the Eng- 
lish flag by the United States’ steam- 
sloop ‘San Jacinto,’ Captain Wilkes. You 
have probably heard how, some three 
weeks ago, the little steamer ‘ Theodora,’ 
having on board the Commissioners sent 
by the Confederate States of America 
to London and Paris, ran the block- 
ade at Charleston, arriving safely in Ha- 
vannah. Once arrived there, they, of 
course, imagined that on neutral terri- 
tory they were perfectly free and safe 
from all molestation, and therefore made 
no attempt to conceal their names, po- 
sition, and intended movements. Mr. 
Slidell, the Commissioner for Paris, was 
accompanied by his wife, son, and three 
daughters, and also by his secretary, 
Mr. G. Eustis, with his wife ; Mr. Mason, 
the Commissioner for England, being 
accompanied by his secretary, Mr. M‘Far- 
land. It was well known in Havannah 
that berths were booked for the whole 
party to proceed by this steamer to St. 
Thomas, there to join the homeward 
West India mail steamship for South- 
ampton. They accordingly embarked 
yesterday morning, trusting to receive 
the same protection under the English 
flag which they had already received 
from that of Spain. 
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“We left Havannah yesterday morn- 
ing, at 8. This morning, about half-past 
11, we observed a large steamship ahead, 
and on a nearer approach found she was 
hove to, evidently awaiting us. We 
were then in the narrowest part of the 
Bahama Channel, abreast of Paredon 
Grande lighthouse, As soon as we were 
well within range, we had the first inti- 
mation of her nationality and intentions 
by a round shot being fired across our 
bows, and at the same moment by her 
shewing American colours. We were 
now sufficiently near to observe that all 
her ports were open, guns run out, and 
crew at their stations. On a still nearer 
approach she fired a shell from a swivel 
gun of large calibre on her forecastle, 
which passed within a few yards of the 
ship, bursting about a hundred yards to 
leeward. We were now within hail, 


when Captain Moir, commanding this* 


ship, asked the American what he meant 
by stopping his ship, and why he did so 
by firing shotted guns, contrary to usual 
custom. The reply was that he wished 
to send a boat on board of us. This was 
immediately followed by a boat pushing 
off from the side of the ‘San Jacinto,’ 
containing between twenty and thirty 
men, heavily armed, under the command 
of the First Lieutenant, who came up on 
the quarter-deck, and, after asking for 
Captain Moir, demanded a list of passen- 
gers. As his ‘right of search’ was de- 
nied, the information required was, of 
course, peremptorily refused. He then 
stated that he had information that 
Messrs. Slidell, Mason, Eustis, and 
M‘Farland were on board, and demanded 
that they should be givenup. This also 
being indignantly refused, Mr. Slidell 
himself came forward, and said that the 
four gentlemen named were then before 
him, but appealed to the British flag, 
under which they were sailing, for pro- 
tection. The Lieutenant said that his 
orders were to take them on board the 
*San Jacinto’ by force if they would 
not surrender. He then walked to the 
side of the ship and waved his hand; 
immediately three more heavily armed 
boats pushed off and surrounded the 
ship, and the party of Marines who came 
in the first boat came up and took pos- 
session of the quarter-deck ; these, how- 
ever, he ordered down on the main- 
deck, to take charge of the gangway 
ports. Captain Williams, R.N., the naval 
agent in charge of the mails, who was of 
course present during this interview, 
then, in the name of Her Majesty, he 
being the only person on board directly 
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representing her, made a vehement pro- 
testation against this piratical act. Du- 
ring the whole of this time the ‘San 
Jacinto’ was about two hundred yards 
distant from us on the port beam, her 
broadside guns, which were all manned, 
directly bearing upon us. Any open re- 
sistance to such a force was, of course, 
hopeless, although, from the loud and 
repeated plaudits which followed Captain 
Williams’s protestation, and which were 
joined in by every one, without exception, 
of the passengers congregated on the 
quarter-deck, men of all nations, and 
from the manifested desire of some to 
resist to the last, I have no doubt but 
that every person would have joined 
heart and soul in the struggle had our 
commander but given the order. Such 
an order he could not, under such ad- 
verse circumstances, conscientiously give, 
and it was therefore considered suffi- 
cient that a party of Marines with bayo- 
nets fixed should forcibly lay hands on 
the gentlemen named. This was done, 
and the gentlemen retired to their cabins 
to arrange some few changes of clothing. 
A most heart-rending scene now took 
place between Mr. Slidell, his eldest 
daughter, a noble girl devoted to her 
father, and the Lieutenant. It would re- 
quire a far more able pen than mine to 
describe how, with flashing eyes and 
quivering lips, she threw herself in the 
doorway of the cabin where her father 
was, resolved to defend him with her 
life, till, on the order being given to the 
Marines to advance, which they did 
with bayonets pointed at this poor de- 
fenceless girl, her father ended the pain- 
ful scene by escaping from the cabin by 
a window, when he was immediately 
seized by the Marines and hurried into 
the boat, calling out to Captain Moir 
as he left, that he held him and his 
Government responsible for this out- 


rage. 

“If farther proof were required of 
the meanness and cowardly bullying in 
the line of conduct pursued by the 
captain of the ‘San Jacinto,’ I may 
remark, first, that on being asked if 
they would have committed this outrage 
if we had been a man-of-war, they re- 
plied, ‘Certainly not;’ and secondly, 
that Captain Wilkes sent an order for 
Captain Moir to go on board his ship, 
and a second for Captain Moir to move 
the ‘Trent’ closer to the ‘San Jacinto.’ 
Of course, not the slightest notice was 
taken: of either order, nor did they 
attempt to enforce them.” ~ 
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Dec. 13. 

Departure of Troops for Canada.— 
The news of the stoppage of the mail- 
steamer “Trent,” and the removal of 
certain of her passengers from the pro- 
tection of the English flag, was received 
with both surprise and indignation. 
The Government lost no time in taking 
the opinion of the law-officers of the 
Crown on the subject, which being, that 
the act of the American captain was 
a breach of international law, they at 
once addressed a demand for the release 
of the prisoners to the Federal Govern- 
ment. As it was of course uncertain 
what reply this might meet with, all 
departments were set to work to prepare 
troops and ships for the purpose of 
obtaining redress by force if necessary. 
At the same time, in order, if possible, 
to avoid the necessity of employing it, 
the despatch of Earl Russell making the 
demand was couched in the most moder- 
ate terms; and this was happily suc- 
cessful. 

On the 13th of December the first 
despatch of troops for Canada was ef 
fected. The Cunard screw-steamship 
“ Australasian” left the Mersey for her 
destination, the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, with instructions to steam up to 
the island of Bic, or the Riviére du Loup, 
and land the troops and stores at which- 
ever point is accessible. On board the 
“ Australasian” there embarked 47 offi- 
cers and 1,085 men—namely, 4th Bri- 
gade Royal Artillery, 7 officers and 254 
non-commissioned officers and privates ; 
Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, 40 officers 
and 831 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. The “ Australasian”’ had also 
on board four men of the Army Hospital 
Train, two horses, six Armstrong field 
guns, nine tons of ammunition for the 
ordnance, and 600,000 rounds of Enfield 
ball-cartridge, &. On the 15th, the 
usual weekly mail-steamer, the “ Asia,” 
which had been detained some hours, 
sailed in the afternoon for Halifax and 
Boston with a large number of civilian 
passengers, and 27 officers and 450 non- 
commissioned officers and privates. On 
the next day the 1st Battalion of the 
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16th Foot arrived in Liverpool from 
Weedon and Sheffield, and embarked’ 
in the royal mail-steamer “ Persia,” 
which was lying in the Mersey, and set 
sail on the 17th under similar orders to 
those given to the “ Australasian.” 

As a specimen of the promptitude of 
the various departments, the despatch 
of three large steamers laden with troops 
and stores may be mentioned. These 
were the “Adriatic,” the ‘“ Parana,” 
and the “Magdalena,” which started 
from Southampton. The order for 
chartering the “Adriatic” and “ Pa- 
rana’’ was only received on the 11th of 
December, and that for the “ Magdalena” 
on the following day. Seven days suf- 
ficed to prepare and fit them for sea in 
a manner which gave the greatest satis- 
faction. In that time the “ Adriatic” 
took in 1,500 tons of coal, 14,000 gallons 
of water (in addition to which she has 
an apparatus on board capable of dis- 
tilling 1,000 gallons of water per diem), 
and three months’ provisions for troops 
and crew, beside the erection of all the 
fittings throughout the ship for the 
accommodation of so large a body of 
troops. Similar results were achieved 
in the case of the other vessels. The 
excellence and completeness of the ar- 
rangements for embarkation were mani- 
fested by the fact of between 1,700 and 
1,800 men walking comfortably on board, 
the whole embarked, and the two steamers 
moving away from their berths in about 
a couple of hours from the arrival of the 
first detachment. 

Shortly after 3 o’clock on the after- 
noon of December 18th, a special train 
arrived at Southampton from Wool- 
wich, bringing the No. 4 battery, 10th 
brigade, Royal Artillery, and also the 
1st battalion Military Train. They were 
met at the terminus by the fine band of 
the 2nd Hants (Southampton) Rifle 
Volunteers, and as soon as the Artillery 
had formed in marching order they pro- 
ceeded from the station to the docks, 
the bands at their head, and marched 
direct on board the “ Adriatic” steamer. 
The band immediately returned to the 
terminus, and paid a similar compliment 
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to the Military Train. The battery of 
‘artillery was under the command of 
Capt. R. P. Gabbett, the other officers 
being Capt. H. S. Elliot, Lieutenants 
W. H. King Harman, G. A. French, 
and E. Bradley, Assistant-Surgeon F. 
R. Hogg, with seven sergeants, four 
corporals, two trumpeters, and 100 
gunners. The Military Train consisted 
of 300 non-commissioned officers and 
men, under command of Major Hill, the 
other officers being Major Johns, Cap- 
tains Buller and Harris; Lieutenants 
Lane, Williams, Clarke, Benthall, and 
Roberts; Ensigns Crawford and Winck- 
worth, Lieutenant and Adjutant Cum- 
min, Paymaster Bryson, Quartermaster 
Mitchell, and Surgeon Fox, with two 
staff clerks. The whole of the troops 
marched direct on board the steamer, 
and were all safely housed within half- 
an-hour after their arrival in the docks. 

The 18th company Royal Engineers, 
120 in number, also arrived in two 
divisions, and embarked on board the 
“Parana,” which was lying at another 
part of the docks. The first party, con- 
sisting of 53 men, under Lieut. Heriot 
Maitland, arrived from Chatham about 
half-past one, and the other, comprising 
67 men, commanded by Capt. Edward 
Osborne Hewitt, with Lieut. Tovey and 
Sievewright, arrived from Portsmouth 
at 3 o’clock. 

About half-past 10 o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning the first train arrived 
from London, followed at short intervals 
by three more trains, the first two bring- 
ing the Grenadiers and the other the 
Scots Fusiliers. Each party was met 
at the railway terminus by the band of 
the Southampton Rifie Volunteer Corps, 
which played at the head of each divi- 
sion as they marched -to the steamers, 
and by one o’clock both the “ Adriatic” 
and the “Parana” were moving out of 
dock. 

The total number of troops who went 
out in the “ Adriatic” and “ Parana” 
was 94 officers and 2,261 rank and file, 
viz. :— 

“ Adriatic,”—Staff, 3 officers ; Grena- 
dier Guards, 33 officers, 841 men; 
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Military Train, 15 officers, 300 men; 
Artillery, 6 officers, 113 men. Total, 
57 officers, 1,254 men. 

“Parana,”—Scots Fusiliers, 32 officers, 
887 men; Royal Engineers, 5 officers, 
120 men. Total, 37 officers, 1,007 men. 

The Staff of the Guards was composed 
as follows:—General Lord Frederick 
Paulet, commanding the brigade ; Capt. 
George G. Gordon, of the Scots Fusiliers, 
Brigade-Major ; and Capt. Seymour, of 
the Coldstream Guards, Aide-de-Camp. 
The following is a list of the officers 
who have embarked :—Colonel Hon. H. 
Percy, V.C.; Lieut.-Colonels M. Bruce, 
Lord F. Fitzroy, C. G. Ellison, A. Capel 
Cure, J. H. King, W. B. de Horsey, 
E. H. Cooper, and R. Anstruther ; 
Captains F, A. T. Clayton, S. A. B. Earl 
of Carrick, C. E. Malet, Hon. J. C. 
Stanley, E. W. L. Wynne, W. Earle, 
F. W. Viscount Hood, R. H.C. D. Lowe, 
A. W. Thynne, L. G. Phillips, T. F. 
Fairfax, and E. C. Nugent; Lieutenants 
C. W. Pakenham, J. T. R. L. Fox, L.R. 
Seymour, R. C. Vyner, C. J. Herbert, 
C. E. H. Stanley, Hon. C. F. Crichton, 
F. W. Duncombe, and G. P. Littleton ; 
Quartermaster J. Hockey ; Surgeon C. 
R. Nicoll; Assistant-Surgeons H. J. H. 
Lawrence and G. P. Girdwood. 

The officers of the Fusiliers were— 
Colonels J. H. E. Dalrymple and F. C. 
A. Stephenson, C.B. ; Lieut.-Colonels the 
Hon. R. Charteris, H. G. Wilkinson, W. 
Aitchison, E. Neville, F, Baring, and 
H. C. Fletcher (attached from the 1st 
battalion); Captains D. H. Blair, W. 
J. Rous, E. M. Beresford, J. Paynter, 
G. W. Beaumont, R. A. Cooper, W. S. 
Rooke, C. Shelley, J. F. Elphinstone, J. 
E. Ford, C. W. White, and R. A. 
Dalzell; Lieutenants Sir R. Cunliffe, 
A. A. Speirs, 8S. J. Ram, H. Farquhar- 
son, J. H. W. Thomas, J. St. J. N. 
Barnes, Earl Dunmore, and W. R. M. 
Wynne; Captain and Adjutant G. H. 
Moncreiff; Battalion-Surgeon F. Robin- 
son; Assistant-Surgeons A. G. Elkington 
and H. Turner. 

The “ Magdalena” sailed on the even- 
ing of the 21st December, with the 2nd 
battalion of the 16th Regiment of Foot, 
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numbering 382 officers, 46 serjeants, and 
823 rank and file. The battalion arrived 
about half-past two o'clock, by train, 
from Farnborough, to which place they 
marched from Aldershott in the morning. 
On account of the death of H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort the musical reception 
accorded to the Guards was omitted. 
The troops marched from the railway to 
the docks and went at once on board 
the “ Magdalena,” which steamed out of 
dock immediately afterwards. Before 
4 o’clock the vessel was moving out into 
the roadstead, and she left the river at 
6 direct for Halifax. 

The following officers of the 16th em- 
barked in the “ Magdalena :’’—Lieut.- 
Col.C. Langley; Majors J. Henderson and 
C. L. de Winton ; Captains H. Ximenes, 
J. R. Helyar, G. C. S. Lambard, W. 
L. Ingles, J. H. Crosse, A. D. Thomp- 
son, and R, J. Evans; Paymaster M. 
Feversham; Surgeon J. R. Ffennell ; 
Staff Assist,-Surg. Saunders; Assist.- 
Surg. J. R. Kelroe; Quartermaster J. 
Winter; Adj. and Lieut. H. Kelsall; 
Lieuts. C. W. Isdell, A. A. Pinson, A. 
Neame, C. M. R. Reyne, F. Grant, J. 
Pyne, R. W. M. Wetherell, A. G. Cooch, 
and C. F. Busfield; Ensigns C. Platt, 
W. C. Griffith, G. R. A. Denne, G, Grif- 
fiths, R. B. Bald, S. J. Pullin, and J. M. 
Howes. Lieuts. Price and Long and 
30 men of the Royal Artillery also went 
out in this vessel. 

The passage of the troops across the 
Atlantic at so unusual a season of course 
gave rise to some anxiety, which was 
much heightened by a “rumour” pub- 
lished in the “New York Herald” to 
the effect that the “Parana” had been 
lost in the river St. Lawrence. The 
truth was soon ascertained, which was 
that the ascent of that river had been 
found impracticable, and that after one 
vessel (the “ Persia”) had landed a por- 
tion of the troops at Bic, 150 miles 
below Quebec, she had been obliged to 
ship her anchors, and make for Halifax. 
That port became the rendezvous for the 
rest of the transports, and a letter from 
thence, dated Jan. 10, gives the following 
particulars of the arrival of each ship :— 

Gent, Mac, Vor, CCXII. 
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“The first arrival of troops was on 
the 26th of December, when the ‘ Aus- 
tralasian,’ foiled in her attempt to go 
up the St. Lawrence, steamed up to the 
dockyard with the Ist battalion Rifle 
Brigade on board. She remained here 
about a week, the delay arising partly 
from the state of the weather and partly 
from the fact that the roads in New 
Brunswick were blocked up with snow, 
and the commissariat officers had not 
been able to complete their arrange- 
ments for forwarding the men from St. 
John’s, New Brunswick. This fine ship 
had a very rough passage round to that 
port, and, as you are perhaps aware, the 
navigation of the Bay of Fundy is not 
the safest. However, she reached there 
safely, and landed the regiment in good 
order. It blew a fearful gale during 
the night after she left here, and as the 
fierce wind howled without, and the 
snow and hail dashed furiously against 
the windows, many a family seated round 
the cheerful hearth thought of that - 
storm-tossed ship and the gallant fellows 
on board who had come all the way 
from old England to defend us, and 
many a prayer, not unheard, went up 
for their safety. 

“ The ‘ Persia’ arrived here from the 
St. Lawrence on the 31st of December. 
So rapidly did the ice form in the river 
that she was forced to depart very sud- 
denly, leaving behind two of her officers, 
a number of the crew, and most of her 
boats. She succeeded in landing at Isle 
Bic all the Ist battalion, 16th Regiment, 
with the exception of one company, 
which returned in her to this port. On 
the next day the ‘Adriatic’ came in 
with the Grenadier Guards on board, 
and, after the departure of the ‘ Austra- 
lasian,’ she went alongside the dock- 
yard pier, and the men were thus enabled 
to have a ‘run on shore’ within the walls. 
They remained here about a week, and 
left yesterday morning for St. John’s, 
where they should arrive in about forty- 
eight hours. During their stay here the 
officers amused themselves with sleigh 
driving, and soon became proficients at 
the difficult task of turning the corners 
of slippery streets. The regiment paraded 
through the town the day before its de- 
parture, and, of course, excited the ad- 
miration of all, for, though many fine 
corps have been and are in garrison 
here, such a splendid body of men was 
never seen in this province before. You, 
in London, accustomed to see these fine 
fellows in the Park, would hardly recog- 
nise the men you are so justly proud of, 
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in their sealskin caps, top boots, fur 
mitts, grey coats, and woollen com- 
forters. They were in fine order, every 
man warmly clothed, and looking none 
the worse for the voyage. I may say 
they looked to me healthier and better 
than I ever saw them in England. 

“The ‘ Asia’ arrived on the same day 
as the ‘ Adriatic,’ bringing a battery 
Royal Artillery, a battalion Military 
Train, and 117 seamen for the Royal 
Navy. 

“The 2nd battalion, 16th Regiment, 
arrived last week (Jan. 4) in the ‘ Mag- 
dalena’ after a fine passage, were landed 
in good order, and took up their quarters 
in the Citadel. A few nights ago two 
privates of the regiment, stupefied by 
drivk, sank to sleep on the glacis, and 
were found frozen to death next morn- 
ing. The ‘Cleopatra’ came in last night 
(Jan. 9) with the 1st battalion of the 
17th Regiment on board. The 62nd 
left for St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, 
(a small port nearer the American border 
than St. John’s), whence they have been 
conveyed by rail to Woodstock, where 
the march to Canada begins. Contracts 
have been made to transport by sledges 
in thirteen days any number of troops 
required from New Brunswick to Re- 
viére du Loup, a distance of about 310 
miles. They will be put through by 
companies, and after one regiment has 
passed the road will be very good. The 
63rd are to leave shortly for the same 
place. The harbour of St. Andrew’s is 
too shallow to allow such ships as the 
* Adriatic’ to go in there.” 


JAN. 8, 1862. 

Release of the Southern Commissioners. 
—The apprehension of a war with the 
United States was dispelled by the pub- 
lication in the evening papers of the 
following official notification :— 

“ Foreign Office, Jan. 8, 1862. 

“ A telegram, dated the 27th Decem- 
ber, was received at the Foreign Office 
from Lord Lyons soon after'fuur o’clock 
this afternoon, announcing that the 
United States Government had con- 
sented to deliver to him the four pri- 
soners when and where he pleased.” 


The correspondence that led to this 
desirable result has since been published. 
From it we learn that the French, the 
Prussian, and the Austrian Governments 
supported the demand of England. It 
also appears that the Federal Govern- 
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ment, by a despatch dated the 30th 
November, 1861, stated that “ Captain 
Wilkes acted without instructions, and 
the subject, therefore, was free from the 
embarrassments that might have ensued 
if the act had been specially directed. 
The Secretary trusted that the British 
Government would consider the subject 
in a friendly temper, and it might expect 
the best disposition on the part of the 
Washington Cabinet.” 

Earl Russell wrote on the same day 
to Lord Lyons, detailing the “ Trent” 
affair, and asking for redress, He said, 
“It appears that certain individuals 
have been forcibly taken from a British 
vessel,—the ship of a neutral Power on 
a lawful and innocent voyage,—an act 
of violence which was an affront to the 
Brisish flag and a violation of national 
laws. Her Majesty’s Government are 
willing to believe the act was without 
authority and resulted from misunder- 
standing, as the Government of the 
United States must be fully aware that 
the British Government will not allow 
such an affront to its national honour to 
pass without due reparation; and the 
British Government are unwilling to 
believe that the United States deli- 
berately intended unnecessarily to force 
a discussion of so grave a question be- 
tween the two Governments. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government trusts that the Go- 
vernment of the United States will of 
its own accord offer such redress as alone 
could satisfy them—namely, the libe- 
ration of the four prisoners and their 
delivery to Lord Lyons, that they may 
again be placed under British protection, 
and a suitable apology for the aggression 
committed. Should these terms not be 
offered by Mr. Seward, you will propose 
them to him.” 

As is customary, the substance of this 
despatch was informally communicated 
to the American Government before its 
public presentation, and matters were 
thus more easily arranged. On the 
27th of December, Mr. Seward wrote 
a very long despatch in answer, contain- 
ing an exposition of American views on 
the subject, and declaring that, in ac- 
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cordance with them, he could not refuse 
the British demand. The despatch con- 
cludes, “The four persons in question 
are now held in military custody at Fort 
Warren, in the State of Massachusetts. 
They will be cheerfully liberated. Your 
Lordship will please indicate a time and 
place for receiving them.” 

Lord Lyons at once replied that he 
would concert measures for that pur- 
pose, and accordingly they were libe- 
rated on the 2nd of January. They 
were conveyed that evening in an Ame- 
rican tug-boat from Fort Warren to 
Provincetown, where H.M.S. “ Rinaldo” 
received them, the destination of which 
vessel was believed to be Halifax, but 
as she had not reached that port at the 
date of the last advices, it was supposed 
that she had been obliged to bear up for 
Bermuda by stress of weather. 


Jan. 15. 

Suspension of Specie Payments in the 
Federal States.—The American mail 
brought news that the New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and the leading banks 
throughout the country had generally 
suspended specie payments: some of the 
New York banks continued to pay in 
specie, The United States Treasury had 
also suspended specie payments. The 
interest on the Public Debt due on the 
Ist of January would, it was stated, be 
paid in specie, but demand notes are no 
longer redeemed. 

The “New York Evening Post” says 
that the banks have resolved not to take 
up the third 50 millions of the Federal 
Loan, The “ New York Journal of Com- 
merce” considers that the suspension of 
specie payments is not the end of the 
present history, but only the beginning 
of another leaf, and that a resort to im- 
mediate taxation fully in proportion to 
the national expenses is the only method 
to avoid a grand collapse at the conclu- 
sion of the war. 

On these announcements “ The Times” 
remarks:—“ The suspension of specie pay- 
ments in America is an event which 
during the past six months has been so 
entirely capable of demonstration as 
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certain to happen at a given period, 
that its announcement to-day has been 
received almost as a matter of course. 
Its immediate effect upon commerce will 
be unimportant ; the political effect, 
however, cannot fuil to be very serious. 
It will either shorten the war, or lead to 
the flooding of the country with a cur- 
rency destined to decline in value day 
by day, until all confidence is paralyzed 
from the dread of ultimate repudiation. 
If the warning is accepted by the Federal 
Government in its true significance, they 
will see that a continuance of their 
present scale of outlay is out of the 
question, and that if the war against 
the South cannot be conducted at less 
cost, there is no alternative but to come 
to some pacific adjustment. It is to be 
feared, however, from recent experience, 
that the reckless course will be preferred. 
For months past the assertions made in 
England that the present stoppage was 
inevitable have been copied into all the 
leading American papers only for the 
purpose of assuring the ignorant multi- 
tude that the prediction would prove 
totally erroneous, and that they could 
not do better than bring oat their 
hoarded specie for investment in the 
Government loans. A similar policy of 
delusion therefore must now be expected, 
and, as the manufacture of ‘money’ in 
the shape of notes will henceforth not be 
liable to any check other than that which 
may ultimately arise from popular suffer- 
ing, consequent on the discovery that 
when offered in exchange for bread, tea, 
sugar, wine, or any other necessary, they 
will purchase scarcely anything, the 
downward course may be one of un- 
paralleled rapidity.” 


Jan. 16. 

Terrible Colliery Accident.—This day, 
at half-past ten in the morning, the beam 
of the pumping engine at the Hartley 
New Pit (near Shields) suddenly broke 
in two, and one half, which weighed up- 
wards of twenty tons, fell down the 
shaft, carrying away all the woodwork, 
killing five miners out of a party of eight 
who were ascending in the ‘tage from 
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their night’s work, and imprisoning 215 
men and boys in the bowels of the earth. 
The colliery, which belongs to Messrs. 
Carr, brothers, is so near the sea, that 
the pumping engine employed to keep 
under the water which constantly flowed 
into the workings, was one of the very 
largest employed in the coal trade, and 
its power was equal to 400 horses. 

Owing to the destruction of the wood- 
’ work of the shaft, nearly twelve hours 
elapsed before the three survivors of the 
ascending party could be rescued, and 
then it was found that the whole lower 
part was blocked up with a compact mass 
of rubbish which apparently would re- 
quire days to mine through. As, how- 
ever, there were several horses in the pit, 
a supply of provender, and water, it was 
hoped that the imprisoned men would 
be able to support themselves until relief 
could be given, but this hope unhappily 
has not been realized. 

The colliery comprises three seams— 
the high main, the yard seam, and the 
low main; but the mining operations 
have been recently confined to the low, 
or steam coal main. The workings have 
been carried on by a single shaft passing 
through the yard seam, at a depth of 
about seventy fathoms, and penetrating 
to the low seam, which lies about 100 
fathoms below the surface. The shaft 
was divided into two equal sections by 
a substantial wooden brattice running 
through its eutire length. One half was 
used as an upcast, and the other as a 
downcast pit, this esonomical arrange- 
ment answeiing the same purpose in 
connexion with the ventilation of the 
mine (though not as to its safety) as 
the duplicate shafts which are employed 
in most collieries. Some time ago a com- 
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munication was established between the 
low main and the yard seam independ- 
ently of the shaft, by means of an air 
staple, and within this, on the suggestion 
of Mr. Dunn, the Government inspector, 
a ladder was placed so as to afford an easy 
access from the lowest to the middle 
stage of the mine. Another staple af- 
fords a passage from the high main to 
the surface, but between the yard seam 
and the high main there appears to be 
no communication, with the exception of 
the shaft. 

Every available means was employed 
to open a way to the unfortunate men 
below, but the work was much impeded 
by the fall of earth and stones, and at 
length foul air (or “stythe,” as the 
miners call it) compelled the miners, 
who worked day and night, to suspend 
operations for awhile. This was on the 
morning of the 21st of January. As 
soon as possible the operations were re- 
sumed, and on the 22nd the yard seam 
was reached by two men, when nearly 
100 bodies were found near the bottom 
of the shaft. They lay as if sleeping, 
and had evidently perished from the 
foul air, and not from hunger, as many 
had their pockets full of beans and other 
horse-food. It has not been possible as 
yet (Jan. 25) to penetrate farther into 
the mine, but no doubt can exist that 
the whole body of men and boys have 
perished. Her Majesty the Queen sent 
repeated telegraphic messages to inquire 
as to their fate, and expressed her deep 
sympathy. From inquiries made it ap- 
pears that 407 widows, children, and 
other relatives are left wholly dependent 
on public charity, and meetings have 
been held at Newcastle and elsewhere 
to raise subscriptions for their relief. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crvir, Naval, AND MILITARY. 

His Grace William, Duke of Devonshire, to 
be Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
in the room of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 
deceased. 


Dee. 27. Colonel the Lord James Charles Plan- 
tagenet Murray, Extra Groom in Waiting to 
Her Majesty, to be one of the Grooms in Wait- 
ing in Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the room 
of General Sir Edward Bowater, deceased. 
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Colonel Francis Seymour, C.B., recently one 
of the Grooms of the Bedchamber to his late 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, to be 
Extra Groom in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

Dee, 31. Thomas Price, esq., to be Lieut- 
Governor of the Island of Dominica. 

Jan. 7. Knighthood conferred (Nov. 14, 
1861) upon Patrick MacChombaich de Col- 
quhoun, esq., LL.D., Chief Justice of the Ionian 
Islands. 

Dr. William Jenner, now Physician Extraor- 
dinary to Her Majesty, to be one of the Physi- 
cians in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Gerald Raoul Perry, esq., now British Vice- 
Consul at Realejo, to be H.M.’s Consul in 
French Guiana. 

St. Vincent Lloyd, esq., now British Vice- 
Consul at Poti, to be H.M.’s Consul at Syra. 

Frank Ringler Drummond Hay, esq., now 
First British Viee-Consul at Constantinople, to 
be H.M.’s Consul at Cairo. 

William Webb Follett Synge, esq., to be 
H.M.’s Commissioner and Consul-Gen. in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Major John Stokes, of the Royal Engineers, 
to be H.M.’s Vice-Consul in the Delta of the 
Danube. 

Jan. 10. Lieut.-Gen. Edmund F. Morris, 
C.B., from the 97th Regt., to be Col. of the 
49th Regt. of Foot, vice General Sir Edward 
Bowater, deceased. 

Major-Gen. John Campbell, of the 97th Regt. 
of Foot, to be Col., vice Lieut.-Gen. Morris, 
C.B., transferred to the 49th Foot. 
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Jan. 14. Lieut.-Col. William Griffin Sutton, 
to be Clerk of the Cheque and Adjutant of 
H.M.’s Royal Body Guard of the Yeomen of 
the Guard, vice Major-Gen. John Fitzmaurice, 
K.H., promoted. 

Jan.17. The dignity of a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
granted to Charles Wentworth Dilke the 
younger, of Sloane-street, in the county of 
Middlesex, esq., and the heirs male of his 
body lawfully begotten. 

Jan. 21. Henry Iles Woodcock, esq., to be 
Chief Justice of the Island of Tobago. 

Frederick Simon Berning, esq., to be Regis- 
trar of Deeds and Distributor of Stamps for 
the Colony of Natal. 

Frederick John Scott, esq., to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the Island of 
Trinidad. 

Charles Henry Okey, esq., to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the Island of 
Antigua. 

Mr. Horace N. Congar approved of as 
Consul at Hongkong for the United States 
of America. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IX PARLIAMENT. 


Dec. 30, 1861. Town of Nottingham.—Sir 
Robert Juckes Clifton, of Clifton-hall, Not- 
tingham, bart., in the room of John Mellor, 
esq., now a Justice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 6. At Nynee Tal, Bengal, the wife 
of Maj. Charles Vesey Bunbury, H.M.’s 82nd 
Regt., a son. 

Nov. 17. At Calcutta, the wife of Major 
George Chesney, Bengal Engineers, a son. 

Nov. 18. At Tipperah, Bengal, the wife of 
Ross L. Mangles, V.C., Bengal Civil Service, 
a son. 

Nov. 19. At Sealkote, Punjaub, the wife of 
Major J. A. Gore, 71st H.L.I., a dau. 

Nov. 24. At King William’s-town, the wife 
of Simeon Jacobs, esq., H.M.’s Attorney-Gen. 
for British Kaffraria, a son. 

At Sultanpore, Oude, the wife of St. George 
Tucker, esq., Commissioner, a son. 

At Mhow, the wife of Major J. H. Champion, 
Assistant Adj.-Gen. Bombay Army, a dau. 

Nov. 25. At Delhi, the wife of Lieut. C. 
R. Pennington, Adj. 13th Bengal Cavalry, 
a son. 

Dec.2. At Madras, the wife of Capt. H. D. 
Faulkner, 42nd Regt. Madras N.I., a son. 

Dec. 3. At Dinapore, Bengal, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. F. A. Willis, C.B., 38th Regt., 
a dau. 

Dec.7. At Secunderabad, the wife of Capt. 
Bainbridge, 17th Lancers, a son. 


Dec. 19. At Dresden, the wife of Major J. 
T. Ashton, late Madras H.A., a dau. 

Dec. 20. At -Maida-hill, the wife of Dr. 
Peake, 18th Royal Irish, a son. 

Dec, 21. In Eaton-pl., Lady Cairns, a son. 

At The Mount, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Sidney Burrard, a son. 

At Lenfield, Maidstone, the wife of Major 
Lawrie, Adjutant 3rd Battalion Kent Rifle 
Volunteers, a dau. 

At Salterhebble, near Halifax, the wife of the 
Rev. John Henry Warneford, M.A., Incum- 
bent, a dau. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Captain Freeling, 
R.A., Colonial Secretary, a dau. 

Dec. 22. The wife of Lieut. H. Hawkes, 
R.N., a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of the Rev. John Pole- 
hampton, a dau. 

At Birmingham, the wife of Capt. William 
Corbett, Military Train, a dau. 

Dec. 23. In Eaton-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Tre- 
mayne, a dau. 

At Cranford Rectory, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. G. Orger, a son. 

Dec. 24. At Sidney-house, Tunbridge Wells, 
the wife of Capt. W. B, Oliver, R.Ni, a dau. 
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At Ilfracombe, the wife of the Rev. H. B. 
Scougall, a son. 

At Dumbleton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Wedgwood, a son. 

At Limpsfield, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry George Rolt, a son. 

Dec. 25. At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. J. 
T. Houssemayne du Boulay, a son. 

At the Camp, Aden, the wife of Lieut. 
George Kittoe, 4th (King’s Own) Regt., a dau. 

Dec. 2%. At Edinburgh, the Countess of 
Southesk, a son. 

Lady Norreys, a son. 

At Ardross Castle, Ross-shire, Mrs. Matheson, 
of Ardross, a son. « 

At Holly-bank, near St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
the wife of John Moore Napier, esq., a son. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. T. W. Shep- 
pard, 25th Regt. (King’s Own Borderers), 
a son. 

Dee. 27. At Larchfield, Farnham, the wife 
of Major-General Lawrence, C.B., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Shipton Bellinger, Hants, 
the wife of the Rev. Benjamin Cotton, a dau. 

At Glanatore, Cork, the wife of R. J. Max- 
well Gumbleton, esq., J.P., a son and heir, 

At Moorhurst, Dorking, the wife of Capt. L. 
G. Heath, R.N., C.B., a son. 

At Burnham, Somerset, the wife of the Rev. 
R. Strong, a son. 

At Perth, the wife of Capt. F. E. Pratt, 
R.E., a dau. 

Dec. 28. At Lovington Parsonage, Castle 
Cary, the wife of the Rev. P. H. Moore, a son. 

At Chandos-cottage, Cheltenham, the wife of 
Capt. Claridge, H.M.’s 37th Regt. Grenadiers, 
Madras Army, a dau. 

At Bilbao, Spain, the wife of Hen. Vignoles, 
esq., C.E., a dau. 

Dec. 29. In Hyde-park-st., the Lady Katha- 
rine Hamilton Russell, a son and heir. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Col. Evan Ma- 
berly, C.B., R.A., a son. 

At Newbridge, co. Kildare, the wife of Major 
Williams, 8rd (King’s Own) Hussars, a son. 

Dec. 30. At Woodborough-hall, near Not- 
tingham, the wife of Mansfield Parkyns, esq., 
a dau. 

The wife of Capt. Stuart, Adj. 37th Middlesex 
Rifle Volunteers, a dau. 

Dec. 31. At Edinburgh, the Lady Mary Hope 
Vere, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Col. Hodge, C.B., 
@ son. 

The wife of Major McMahon, of Genning’s- 
park, Hunton, Kent, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Tuddenham, near Ipswich, 
the wife of the Rev. Alexander Paton, M.A., 
a dau. 

At Waltham Abbey, Essex, the wife of 
Joseph Frederick Jessopp, esq., @ son. 

At Almington-hall, Market Drayton, the 
wife of John Broughton, esq., a dau. 

Jan.1. At Sandgate, the wife of Captain 
McTernan, R.A., a dau. 

At East Sheen, Surrey, the wife of Major 
Leycester Penrhyn, a son, 
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At Polvellan, the wife of the Rev. J. W. 
Dolignon, a dau. ; 

At St. Mary’s, Gillingham, Kent, the wife of 
Dr. Burns, R.N., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Poole Keynes, Cirencester, 
the wife of the Rev. Richard Lowndes, a son. 

Jan. 2. At Dalham-hall, Suffolk, the Lady 
Affleck, a son. 

At Richmond, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Garfit, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major George T. 
Field, R.A., a dau. 

In Half Moon-street, the wife of H. Beding- 
field, esq., a son. 

Jan.3. At Rotterdam, Lady Turing, a son. 

At Danby-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of Simeon 
Scrope, jun., esq., a son. 

At Caterham-manor, Surrey, the wife of 
George Parbury, esq., a dau. 

At Ardingley, Sussex, the wife of the Rev. 
M. E. Stanbrough, a son. 

Jan, 4, At Harpley Rectory, Norfolk, Mrs. 
William Pratt, a dau. 

At the Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Emilius 
Bayley, Rector of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
a son. 

At Kingstown, Ireland, the wife of Major 
Hackett, late 38th Regt., a son. 

At Aldermaston Parsonage, Berks, the wife 
of the Rev. J. B. Burne, a dau. 

Jan. 5. ‘At Little Squerries, Westerham, 
Kent, Mrs. J. Caldecott Smith, a son. 

At Hampstead, the wife of Edward Wallwyn 
Jones, esq., a dau. 

At Cranley Rectory, Guildford, the Hon. 
Mrs. Sapte, a son. 

In Kensington-crescent, W., the wife of W. 
Noel Sainsbury, esq., a dau. 

At Trent-park, East Barnet, the wife of R. 
C. L. Bevan, esq., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Grays Thurrock, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Theobaid, a son. 

In Brompton-sq., Mrs. Hunter Blair, a son, 

At Belfast, the wife of Captain Northey, 26th 
Cameronians, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Captain J. N. 
Maclean, 7th Madras Light Cavalry, a dau. 

At Polmont-park, Stirlingshire, the wife of 
Alexander Crum-Ewing, esq., a dau. 

Jan.6. In Norfolk-st., Park-lane, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Higginson, Grenadier Guards, 
a dau. 

At Sugwas-court, Herefordshire, Mrs. Harry 
Moulton Barrett, a son. 

At Lyndhurst, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Lucas, a son. 

At Park-house, near Whitehaven, the wife 
of John Stirling, esq., a son. 

At Witham, the wife of the Rev. B. 8. 
Clarke, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Lyon Playfair, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. Gilbert 
Heathcote, Vicar of Colerne, a dau. 

Jan. 7. In Kildare-ter., W., the wife of 
Col. Thomas Holmes Tidy, a son. 

In St. Paul’s-road, Camden-town, the wife 
of Captain J. J. 8. Josling, R.N., a son. 
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At Strood, Kent, Mrs. Cleveland, widow of 
Chas. A. Cleveland, Esq., R.N., late of H.M.S. 
“Calypso,” a son. 

At Sandling, near Maidstone, the wife of 
Richard Mercer, esq., a son. 

In Golden-sq., the wife of Mr. Henry Na- 
than, a dau. 

At Whitwick Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Wood, a dau. 

The wife of Major Du Cane, late R.E., a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. A. Barry, 
Head Master of Leeds Grammar-school, a dau, 

Jan. 8. In Upper Grosvenor-street, the 
Viscountess Stormont, a dau. 

At Charlton, the wife of Captain Arthur 
Harrison, R.A., a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Sibford, Oxon, the wife of 
the Rev. Edward Eliot, a son. 

Jan. 9. At Argrennan, Castle Douglas, 
N.B., Lady Bertha Clifton, a son. 

In Westbourne-terrace, Mrs. Frarik Nichols, 
a dau. 

The wife of Major Charles Cheetham, late 
Royal Artillery, a dau. 

In Downs-park-road, Lower Clapton, the 
wife of Capt. S. Tomyns Sargent, 43rd Light 
Infantry, a son. 

At Skelton-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Estcourt Harrison, a son. 

At Fairsted Rectory, Witham, Essex, the 
wife of Capt. Steuart, late 34th Regt., a dau. 

At Alderton, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. A. 
G. Atherley, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of H. Scudamore Stan- 
hope, esq., a son, 

At Clifton, the wife of Major Furlonge, Pay- 
master of the Bristol Recruiting District, a son. 

At Birmingham, the wife of the Rev. John 
Bell, Brington Rectory, of twins. 

At Plymouth, the wife of the Rev. R. T. C. 
Scott, esq., of Melby, Zetland, Staff-Surgeon, 
R.N., H.M.S. ‘* Royal Adelaide,” a dau. 

Jan. 10. In Prince’s-gardens, the wife of 
Hugh C. E. Childers, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Spital Old Hall, near Chester, the wife of 
Charles Inman, esq., a son. 

At Kirkham Vicarage, Lancashire, Mrs. W. 
L. Hussey, a dau. 

At Tichborne, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
Cecil B. Carlon, a dau. 

Jan. 11, In Grosvenor-st., the Countess of 
Courtown, a dau. 


Births.—Marniages. 
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At Rutland-gate, Viscountess Bury, a dau. 

At Park-hill-house, Clapham, the Hon. Mrs. 
Augustus Lane Fox, a dau. 

At Lyme-park, Cheshire, the wife of William 
J. Legh, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Liskeard, Cornwall, the wife of Hum- 
phry Grylls, esq., a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Denne, 
Royal Horse Artillery, a dau. 

At Tovil, Maidstone, the wife of the Rev. 
Abraham Peat, a son. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. C. W. Burton, 
Royal Marines, a son. 

At Alnwick, Northumberland, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Henniker, a son. 

Jan, 12. At Prince’s-gate, 8.W., the Hon. 
Lady Dalrymple Hay, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Chew Magna, the wife of 
the Rev. Edward Tyler, Vicar of Portbury, 
Somersetshire, a son. 

At Linton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Carter, a son. 

Jan. 13. At Walton Rectory, Somerset, the 
wife of Commander H. D. Hickley, R.N., 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Greyhound,” a son. 

Jan. 14. At Burton-hill, Malmesbury, the 
wife of the Rev. Isaac Penruddock, a son. 

At Feltons, near Reigate, the wife of Capt. 
D. W. Wise, H.M.’s Indian Army, a dau. 

Jan. 15. In Grosvenor-sq., the wife of 
Richard Benyon, esq., M.P., a dau, 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major R. J. 
Feilden, 60th Rifles, a son. 

At Penstowe, Kilkhampton, Cornwall, the 
wife of the Rev. Arthur C. Thynne, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of Captain Harmer 
Hardy, 18th Hussars, a dau. 

At Henley-on-Thames, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Benson, a son. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, the wife of Capt. H. 
W. Hill, R.N., a son. 

Jan. 16. At the Rectory, St. Matthew, 
Friday-st., the wife of the Rev. W. Sparrow 
Simpson, a dau. 

At Hamble Le Rice, near Southampton, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Henry Cancellor, a son. 

In Bedford-row, W.C., the wife of the Rev. 
Joseph Benj. McCaul, a dau. 

Jan. 17. In Marlborough-hill-gardens, St. 
John’s-wood, the wife of G. Chapman, esq., 
F.S.A., a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct.15. At Cape-town, Cape of Good Hope, 
Chas. Warren Adams, esq., son of the late Mr. 
Serjeant Adams, toGeorgiana Alethe, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Hugh Polson. 

Oct. 22, At Surat, Capt. J. M’Dowell Elliot, 
4th (King’s Own) Regt., to Elizabeth Mary 
Mackenzie, elder dau. of the Rev. Jas. Henry 
Hughes, M.A., H.M.E.I.C.S., Surat. 

Oct. 23. At St. Paul’s, Auckland, Capt. T. B. 


Richards, 40th Regt., eldest son of the late W. 
H. Richards, esq., of Stapleton-house, Martock, 
Somerset, to Ida, eldest dau. of Forster Goring, 
esq., and the Hon. Mrs. Goring. 

Oct. 29. At Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good 
Hope, Chas. Bayly Cox, esq., Civil Commis- 
sioner and Resident Magistrate of Humans- 
dorp, to Jessie, youngest dau. of the late Ben- 
jamin Moodie, esq., of Swellendam, formerly 
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Member of the Legislative Council of the Cape 
Colony. 

Nov.6, At Dorundah, Captain Robert Ste- 
venson Moseley, of H.M.’s 10th B.N.I., to 
Alice, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. John 
Minshull Drake, lately commanding that regt., 
and grand-dau. of Commissary-Gen. J. Drake. 

Nov. 21. At Lee, Kent, Felix S. H. Webber, 
esq., of Hamble Cliff, Hants, to Edith Emily, 
dau. of John Wingfield Larking, esq., of the 
Firs, Lee. 

Nov. 26. At Agra, Wm. Dent Dent, esq., 
third son of Joseph Dent, esq., of Ribston-hall, 
Yorkshire, to Mary, dau. of the late Major 
Hill. 

Dec. 5. At Bettws, Glamorganshire, the Rev. 
M. Drummond, Perpetual Curate of Simons- 
bath, Devon, to Caroline, youngest dau. of the 
late M. P. Traherne, esq., of Coytrahene, Gla- 
morganshire. 

At Calcutta, Capt. Edward B. Sladen, Ist 
Madras Fusiliers, sou of the late Dr. Ramsay 
Sladen, Physician-General, Madras, to Sophia 
Catherine, eldest dau. of R. P. Harrison, esq., 
H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service. 

At Stowting, Wm. Gostwyck Prideaux, esq., 
to Jessie Forbes, only dau. of Major-General 
Jackson. 

At Douro, West Canada, John Higginson, 
esq., to Helen, eldest dau. of Alexander Thur- 
burn, esq., late of Alexandria, Egypt. 

Dec. 10. At Exminster, T. A. Soley, esq., of 
New Windsor, to Frances Grover, niece of the 
Rev. John Septimus Grover, formerly Vice- 
Provost of Eton College. 

At Christ Church, St. Faith’s, Winchester, 
the Rev. Willm. Chastel de Boinville, to 
Amelia Susannah Phillis, third dau. of Col. 
Terry, late 25th (King’s Own Borderers). 

Dec, 12. At Frenchay, Alfred Wright, son 
of the late Rev. J. Surtees, Canon of Bristol, 
to Henrietta Charlotte, dau. of the late Col. 
Robinson, of the 72nd Highlanders. 

At Broadway, Dorset, the Rev. Frederick 
Fisher, son of the late Archdeacon Fisher, to 
Jane, only child of the late Rev. Thomas Dade, 
Rector of Broadway and Bincombe, and grand- 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Lloyd, of Bawdes- 
well-hall, Norfolk. 

Dec. 17. At St. Giles’, Norwich, the Rev. 
Edward Norgate, Curate of St. Mary’s, New- 
market, second son of John Norgate, esq., of 
Sprowston-hall, to Rachael, second dau. of 
Richard Bullard, esq., of St. Giles’, Norwich. 

At Gorleston, Suffolk, Captain Thomas Pre- 
sant, Royal Bengal Artillery, to Jane Harriet, 
only dau. of the late George Green Ward, esq., 
of Southtown, Suffolk. 

Dec. 18. At Christ Church, Folkestone, the 
Rev. T. Quayle, M.A., Vicar of Arrington, 
Cambridgeshire, to Louisa Young, second dau. 
of the late Capt. W. H. Douglas, R.N., and 
granddau. of the late Stephen Hammick, esq., 
of Plymouth. 

At Godalming, Surrey, Charles Trevor, 
second son of the late Rev. H. T. Wheler, 
Rector of Berkley, Somerset, to Elizabeth Ann, 
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eldest dau. of the late J. F. M. Reid, esq., 
B.C.S. 

Dec. 21. At Mansfield-Woodhouse, Har- 
rington Offley Shore, esq., of Farnsfield, eldest 
son of Offley Shore, esq., of Clifton, Derby- 
shire, to Isabel Emma, third dau. of Licut.- 
Col. Coke, of Debdale, Notts. 

At St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, Henry 
Decimus Ilderton, esq., of Fenchurch-street, 
to Harriet Mary, fourth dau. of the late Thos. 
Lowton Robins, esq., of Oxford, Capt. R.N. 

Deo. 24. At Hagbourne, J. C. Montague 
Thomas, M.D., eldest surviving son of John 
Tregushies Thomas, esq., of Awebridge, South- 
ampton, to Mercy, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Humfrey, esq., of Upton, Berks. 

Dee. 25. At Stillorgan, Dublin, Captain the 
Hon. D. J. Monson, second son of Lord Mon- 
son, to Augusta, dau. of the late Col. the 
Hon. Augustus Ellis. 

Dec. 26. At Lennoxville, Canada East, 
Arthur Douglas Capel, B.A., Mathematical 
Tutor of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, fourth 
son of the Rev. T. R. Capel, Rector of Ware- 
ham, Dorsetshire, to Rebekah, third dau. of 
the Rev. John Mais, Rector of Tintern Parva, 
Monmouthshire. 

Dee, 27. At Old Swinford, Worcestershire, 
the Rev. Hugh Sherrard, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. Thomas’s, Stourbridge, to Surah, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Manington, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Charles R. Kinnear, esq., 
M.D., Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals 
and Fleets, to Margaret Barton, second dau. 
of the late Benjamin McNair, esq., of Green- 
field, Lanarkshire. 

Dec. 31. At Littleham-cum-Exmouth, the 
Rev. William Alston Cole, son of Wm. Cole 
Cole, esq., of Exmouth, to Emily Rosa, 
youngest dau. of the late Venerable Arch- 
deacon Barnes. 

At St. Thomas’s, Ryde, Isle of Wight, John 
Wilson Fardell, esq., eldest son of the Rev. J. 
G. Fardell, Rector of Banham, Norfolk, to 
Frances Anne, dau. of J. H. Hearn, esq., of 
Ryde. 

At Uffculme, Devon, the Rev. W. 8S. Thomas, 
to Rebecca, dau. of the late G. F. Iddius, esq., 
of the Woodrow, Worcestershire. 

Jan.1. At Clifton, Thomas Parr, esq., of 
Clifton, youngest son of the late Robert Hen- 
ning Parr, esq., of Parkstone, Dorset, to 
Louisa Debonnaire, fourth dau. of the late 
Thomas John Knowlys, esq., of Heysham- 
tower, Lancashire. 

At Churchill, Somerset, the Rev. R. C. Bil- 
ling, son of the late Rev. Robert Billing, of Wye, 
Kent, to Harriet Fowler, second dau. of George 
Price, esq., of Langford, Churchill. 

At St. Oswald’s, Grasmere, the Rev. R. C. 
Vaughan, of Poplar, to Catherine, eldest dau. of 
the late Chas. Elsee, esq., Henley-on-Thames. 

-At St. Giles’, Oxford, the Rev. William San- 
ders, M.A., Chaplain of Christ Church, and 
Head Master of Woodstock Grammar-school, 
to Emily, elder dau. of W. Woodford, esq., of 
St. John’s terrace, Oxford. 
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At Tibshelf, Derbyshire, C. J. Didham, esq., 
Lieut. R.N., H.M.S. “Indus,” to Mary, 
second. dau. of J. Chambers, esq., of the 
Hurst. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, the Rev. George 
Beevor Barker, M.A., Curate of Hurstmon- 
ceux, to Fanny Maria, eldest dau. of Charles 
Matthew Harrison, esq., of H.M.’s Bombay 
Civil Service. 

At St. James’s, Clapham, the Rev. Joseph 
Gedge, Rector of Bildeston, Suffolk, to Char- 
lotte Frances, widow of Henry Edw. Stables, 
esq., of Park-hill, Clapham. 

Jan. 2. At St. John’s, Paddington, Henry 
Charles Lawrence Connolly, esq., youngest son 
of the late General Connolly, of Southsea, to 
Emma, dau. of the late W. J. Ferguson, esq. 

At Hopton Wafers, Salop, the Rev. Alfred 
James, of Wragby, Yorkshire, Fellow of the 
University of Durham, youngest son of the 
late William James, esq., of Barrock, Cumber- 
land, to Lucy, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Woodward, Rector of Hopton. 

At Hartwell, Bucks, David Munro, esq., of 

Dollar, North Britain, to Jane Belsham, 
youngest dau. of Robert Wilkinson, esq., of 
Totteridge-park, Herts. 
t At Checkley, Cheadle, Staffordshire, T. 
Howard Edwards, esq., to Elzie, fourth dau. 
of the Rev. William Hutchinson, Rector of 
Checkley. 

At Grasmere, the Rev. Alfred F. Curwen, 
second son of Edward Stanley Curwen, esq., of 
Workington-hall, Cumberland, to Beatrice Cer- 
vinia, dau. of the late John Hills, esq., of the 
Inner Temple. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, the Rev, T. 
Keble, formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, to Mary Caroline, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Charles Turner, Incumbent of Lower 
Norwood, Surrey. 

At the parish church, Brighton, Arthur 
Robert Wickham, esq., of Worthing, to Ellen, 
fourth dau. of the Rev. Fiennes 8, Trotman, 
of Dallington, Northamptonshire. 

At Hardenhuish, John Goodwin Welch, 
M.D., to Mary Anne Emma, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. B. Winthrop, of Hardenhuish-house, and 
Rector of Wolverton, Warwickshire. 

At Sharnbrook, Beds, the Rev, Geo. Digby 
Newbolt, Rector of Souldrop, to Isabella Sophia, 
dau. of Hollingworth Magniac, esq., of Col- 
worth, Bedfordshire, 

At Wakefield, J. P. Harriss, esq., attached 
to H.B.M.’s Embassy at St. Petersburg, and 
eldest son of J. H. Harriss, esq., of Upper 
Gloucester-pl., Dorset-sq., London, to Martha, 
only surviving child of the late William Shaw, 
esq., of Stanley-hall, Yorkshire, 

Jan.3. At the British Consulate, Madeira, 
Wm. Burton Penfold, of that island, to Elinor, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Kewley, formerly Vicar of St. Ann’s, Isle of 
Man. 

Jan. 4, At St. Marylebone, Thomas Bing- 
ham, esq., of Beulah-hill, Upper Norwood, to 
Esther Charlotte, eldest dau. of John Denis 
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Browne, esq., of Mount Browne, late M.P. for 
the county Mayo, and grand-dau. of the Right 
Hon. Denis Browne. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, the Rev. 
Addison Bramwell, Rector of Thorington, 
Suffolk, second son of Christopher Bramwell, 
esq., Hardwick-hall, Durbam, to Alice Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late John Barclay, esq., 
of Lansdowne-place, Brighton. 

At St. Philip’s, Kensington, the Rev. William 
Benham, of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, to 
Louisa Marian, eldest dau. of Lewis Edward 
Englebach, esq., of Phillimore-gardens, Ken- 
sington, and niece of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Tattam, D.D. 

Ernest A. Macy, esq., Lieut. Royal Marines 
(Light Infantry), to Margaret, second dau. of 
R. Simpson, esq., late of Clifton, and granddau. 
of the late Major Robt. Clarke, Royal Marines. 

Jan.7. At St. James’s, Exeter, John Bar- 
ber, esq., of Park-hill, Derbyshire, to Louisa, 
dau. of the late General Herbert, of Exeter. 

At St. Stephen-the-Martyr, Regent’s-park, 
the Rev. Frank Owen, Curate of St. Stephen- 
the-Martyr, to Mary, third dau. of William 
McCormick, esq., M.P., of Cambridge-terrace, 
Regent’s-pk., and Linahally, co. Derry. 

At Hemingford Abbots, Hunts., Captain J. 
Vincent, 76th Regt., second son of W. R. Vin- 
cent, esq., of Enmore-park, Somersetshire, and 
Boston-lodge, Yorkshire, to Annie, second 
dau. of the Rev. James Linton, of Heming- 
ford-house. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, Captain Henry 
Phillpotts, H.M.1.A., to Adelaide Matilda So- 
phia, fourth dau. of George J. Waters, esq., 
late Madras Civil Service. 

At Christ Church, Bayswater-road, Stephen 
L. Koe, esq., son of the late J. H. Koe, esq., 
Q.C., to Grace Sophia, dau. of the late Thomas 
Paley, esq., of Inverness-terrace. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Charles Synge 
Christopher Bowen, esq., Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, son of the Rev. Christopher 
Bowen, Rector of St. Thomas, Winchester, to 
Emily Frances, eldest dau. of the late James 
Medows Rendel, esq:, F.R.S. 

At Hove, Brighton, Stanhope Leonard Doug- 
las Willan, esq., Captain 2nd (or Queen’s) Royal 
Regt., youngest son of the late J. K. Douglas 
Willan, esq., of Twyford Abbey, Middlesex, to 
Georgiana Christiana, youngest dau. of F. 
Burnett, esq., of Cliftonville. 

At All Saints, Odiham, Captain Horne, 25th 
Regt. (King’s Own Borderers), to Laura 
Louisa, second dau. of the late Fulwar Wm. 
Craven, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edmund Geo. 
Peckover, B.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and an Assistant-Master of Christ’s 
Hospital, to Mary, eldest dau. of J. Hart, esq., 
of the Bank, Framlingham, Suffolk. 

At St. Mary’s, Dublin, the Rev. Joseph 8, 
Bell, son of the late Rev. Alan Bell, to Har- 
riette Kendal, youngest dau. of Bridges J. 
Hooke, esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 34th Regt. 

At North Walsham, Norfolk, the Rey. Geo. 
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Augustus Caley, of Bildeston, Suffolk, to Fanny 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the Rev. Thomas Dry, 
Head Master of North Walsham Grammar- 
school. 

Jan.8. At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, John 
Gordon, esq., of Cluny, to Clara Margaret 
Jean, only dau. of the Rev. James White, 
of Bonchurch. 

At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Captain James Vertue, Madras Engineers, to 
Mary, fifth dau. of the late Patrick Banner- 
man, esq., Aberdeen. 

At Brighton, Edmund B. Liebert, esq., 
Lieut. 18th Hussars, to Emily, youngest dau. 
of Richard Lane, esq., of Brunswick-square, 
Brigbton. 

At Chardstock, Dorset, Alexander Macono- 
chie, esq., eldest son of the late Captain Ma- 
conochie, R.N., to Alice Jane, second dau. of 
the Rev. Charles Woodcock, M.A., Vicar of 
Chardstock. 

At St. Pancras, Middlesex, John Vallance, 
esq., of Essex-street, Strand, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of W. T. 8. Daniel, esq., Q.C., of 
Mecklenburgh-square. 

At Christ Church, West Bromwich, William 
Thomas Travis, solicitor, eldest son of William 
Hardy Travis, esq., of Whitton-lodge, near 
Ipswich, to Phoebe, youngest dau. of Major 
McKnight, West Bromwich, 

Jan. 9. At Wytham-on-the-hill, Lincoln- 
shire, Edwin Martin Atkins, esq., of Kingston 
Lisle, Berks, to Mary Georgina Louisa, second 
dau. of Gen. Johnson, of Wytham-on-the-hill. 

At Dale, Pembrokeshire, Capt. J. E. Cornes, 
R.E., to Mary Frances, youngest dau. of J. P. 
A. Lloyd Philipps, esq., of Dale Castle, Pem- 
brokeshire, and of Mabws, Cardiganshire. 

At Christ Church, St. Pancras, the Rev. 
Samuel Clark to Elizabeth J. H., dau. of the 
late Rev. Charles Holdsworth, Vicar of Stoken- 
ham, Devon. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, the Rev. W. Hed- 
ley, M.A., Rector of Beckley, Sussex, Fellowand 
late Tutor of University College, Oxford, to 
Anna, only dau. of the Rev. T. M. Sherwood, 
M.A., of Torquay, formerly Incumbent of Huc- 
clecote, Gloucestershire. 

At Killinane, Geo. Henry Wale, Commander 
R.N., son of the late Gen. Sir Charles Wale, 
K.C.B., of Shelford, Cambridgeshire, to Kathe- 
Tine Henrietta, eldest dau. of Dudley Persse, 
esq., of Roxborough, co. Galway, and grand- 
dau. of the first Viscount Guillamore. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the Rev. R. P. Hart, 
to Ann Ellen, second dau. of the Rev. T. 8. 
Green. 

Jan. 14. At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, 
the Rev. Chas. Elrington McKay, A.M., Rector 
of Inver, Larne, Diocese of Connor, to Elisa, 
dau. of the late Adm. Chas. Simeon, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir John Simeon, bart., Swain- 
ston and St. John’s, Isle of Wight. 
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At Brighton, the Rev. John Yolland, M.A., 
Curate of St. Mary’s, St. George’s-in-the-East, 
son of the late Rev. John Yolland, M.A., of 
Exeter, to Emma Louisa, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. Pace, of the Madras Army, and 
granddau. of the late Rev. W. Pace, Rector of 
Rampisham, Dorset. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., J. B. Parker, 
esq., of the Manor-house, Little Cawthorpe, 
Lincolnshire, to Catherine Georgiana, eldest 
dau. of F. H. A. Forth, esq., late of H.M.’s 
2ist Regt., Colonial Treasurer, Hongkong. 

At Datchet, Bucks, Henry Farquhar Holt, 
second surviving son of the Rev. R. F. Holt, of 
Slougb, Bucks, to Jessie Deschamps, youngest 
dau. of Major Walsh, late of the Royal Artillery, 
of Datchet. 

At Wootton, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Charles 
T. Comber, to Rohesia Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Frederick Walter Giffard, Vicar of 
Wootton. 

Jan. 15. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Benjn. Greer Garrett, esq., ex-High Sheriff of 
the Colony of Newfoundland, to Mary, widow 
of G. G. Day, esq., of Gloucester-gardens, 
Hyde-pk., and of St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 

Jan. 16. At Mowsley, Leicestershire, the 
Rev. Beverley S. Wilson, B.A., youngest son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Wilson, of Roxville, co. 
Wexford, Incumbent of Etall, Northumber- 
land, to Katharine Lylleburne, dau. of the Rev. 
Plumpton Wilson, LL.B., Rector of Knaptoft, 
and Rural Dean. 

At St. Mary’s, Bath, John Leigh Reed, esq., 
Capt. Royal Wiltshire Militia, eldest son of H. 
J. Reed, esq., R.N., to Edith Margaretta Brand- 
ling, eldest dau. of the late Col. J. T. S. Clarke, 
of the Scots Greys, Assistant Quartermaster- 
Gen., Horse Guards. 

At Rhyl, North Wales, Major Ellis Cunliffe, 
of Myerscough-hall, Lancashire, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of the late Samuel Rogers, esq., of 
the Brooklands, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

At Bloxworth, the Rev. William Charles 
Salter, Principal of St. Alban Hall, Oxford, and 
Rector of Brattleby, Lincolnshire, to Emma 
Louisa, seventh surviving dau. of the Rev. G. 
Pickard-Cambridge, of Bloxworth-house and 
Rectory, Dorset. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Wm. Maxwell Dirom, esq., late of the Bengal 
Civil Service, Northfield, Dumfries-shire, to 
Elizabeth Lindsay, dau. of the late William 
Alexander Pringle, esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

At Christ Church, Croydon, the Rev. W. C. 
Bell, Chaplain, Jessore, Bengal, to Mary, second 
dau. of Thos. Ismay, esq., of Bensham-house, 
Thornton-heath. 

At Kingswear, Dartmouth, the Rev. Francis 
Fenwick Reavely, Rector of Kinnersley, to 
Frances A., third dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Danvile, Rector of Winforton, Herefordshire. 
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H. R. H. Princz JonN or PortvGat. 
Dee. 22. At Lisbon, of typhoid fever, 
aged 19, Prince John of Portugal, Duke 
of Beja. The deceased prince, who was 
born March 16, 1842, was the third son 
of Queen Maria da Gloria, by Prince 
Ferdinand Augustus Antony Francis of 
Saxe-Coburg, first cousin of the late 
Prince Consort of England, and brother 
of the Prince Augustus, who married a 
daughter of King Louis Philippe and 
Queen Marie Amélie of France. The 
late Duke of Beja received a military 
education, and at the time of his death 
was Colonel of the 4th regiment of 
cavalry. He was, it will be remem- 
bered, on a visit to England and France 
when he was summoned with his brother, 
the present King of Portugal (then Duke 
of Oporto), to the death-bed of King 
Dom Pedro V., who, however, expired 
before their arrival. The heir-presump- 
tive to the throne of Portugal -is the 
only surviving male issue of the late 
Queen, the young Dom Augusto, Duke 
of Saxony, who was born Nov. 4, 1847. 


THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH. 

Jan. 7. At Brighton, after a long 
illness, aged 52, the Right Hon. Charles 
Anderson Worsley Anderson - Pelham, 
Earl of Yarborough, Baron Yarborough, 
of Yarborough, Lincolnshire, and Baron 
Worsley, of Appuldurcombe, Isle of 
Wight. 

The deceased peer, who was the only 
surviving son of Charles, first Earl of 
Yarborough, by Henrietta, second 
dau. of the Hon. John Bridgeman 
Simpson (uncle of the present Earl of 
Bradford), was born in Stratford-place, 
London, on the 9th of April, 1809, 


was educated at Eton, and entered Par- 
liament for Newtown, Isle of Wight 
(since disfranchised), as soon as he be- 
came of age. On the 16th of December, 
1831, he married the Hon. Maria Ade- 
laide Maude, second daughter of the late 
and sister of the present Viscount Ha- 
warden, by whom (who survives) he leaves 
issue two sons, Lord Worsley, M.P., 
and the Hon. Evelyn Cornwallis Pel- 
ham, and a daughter, Lady Sophia 
Pelham. In 1832 he was elected for 
Lincolnshire (parts of Lindsey), and he 
continued to represent it until called to 
the Upper House by the decease of his 
father in1846. In 1854 he was appointed 
Vice-Admiral, and in 1857 Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the county. Whilst in health 
he took an active part in politics on the 
Liberal side, but of late years he had 
suffered from paralysis, and in conse- 
quence had retired from public life. 
His Lordship is succeeded in the family 
honours and estates by his son Charles 
(hitherto Lord Worsley, M.P. for Great 
Grimsby since 1857), born on the 1st of 
January, 1835, and married to Lady 
Victoria Alexandrina Hare, daughter of 
the late Earl of Listowel, and god-child 
of Her Majesty. 

Charles Anderson, Esq., of Manby- 
hall, Lincolnshire, assumed the name of 
Pelham on succeeding to the estates of 
his great uncle, Charles Pelham, Esq:, 
of Brocklesby, who was the fourth in 
descent from Sir William Pelham, a 
military commander in Ireland in the 
reign of Elizabeth, who held for a short 
time (1580) the office of Lord Justice. 
Mr. Pelham was raised to the peerage 
in 1794 as Lord Yarborough. His son, 
well known as the Commodore of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, was raised to 
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the earldom in 1837, and, dying in 
1846, was succeeded by the nobleman 
just deceased. 


Sim Witt1aM Gorpon, Bakt., oF 
LETTERFOURIE. 

Dec. 5. At Letterfourie House, near 
Buckie, Banffshire, aged 58, Lieut.-Col. 
Sir William Gordon, premier Baronet 
of Nova Scotia. 

The deceased baronet, who was the 
eldest son of Sir James Gordon, by 
Mary, daughter of William Glendonwyn, 
esq., of Glendonwyn, was born in 1803. 
He entered the army in 1828, in the 
First, or Royal Regiment, where he 
shortly rose to the rank of lieutenant, 
but afterwards exchanged for the sake 
of his health, it is understood, into the 
66th Foot, with the same rank. He 
was for some time at Gibraltar, and 
subsequently accompanied the regiment 
to Canada. In 1837, he came home to 
Europe on a short visit, and, during his 
absence, received the rank of captain. 
While at home, the rebellion in Canada 
broke out, and those in the vicinity at 
the time tell with interest how Capt. 
Gordon, receiving the despatch announc- 
ing the intelligence, and of course re- 
quiring his services, at once started up 
from dinner and proceeded forthwith to 
make preparations for his departure to 
the scene of action. The war in Canada 
was not of a nature in which a soldier 
could win laurels. Sir William was 
noted, however, for his success in making 
captures of the rebel troops. Possibly 
he was assisted in this way not a little 
by the fame he had of being exceedingly 
humane to his prisoners, as, while making 
them his captives, he never seemed to 
forget that they were his fellow-subjects, 
and he invariably treated them with the 
utmost consideration. 

On the conclusion of the Canadian 
rebellion, Sir William returned to Europe 
with his regiment, accompanying it to 
Ireland, and subsequently to Gibraltar, 
where he remained for some years. On 
the regiment going to the West Indies, 
he joined the depdt in Ireland, where he 
remained until 1851. In the summer of 


Sir Wm. Gordon, Bart., of Letter fourie. 
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that year he rejoined his regiment in 
America, and attained to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He went with his 
regiment again to Gibraltar, but after- 
wards exchanged into the 3rd West India 
Regiment, and went out to the West 
Indies. After remaining there for about 
eighteen months, he sold out, and finally 
came to reside at Letterfourie about the 
end of 1856. 

Sir William was one of the kindest of 
landlords. Though much from home, 
he took a keen interest in his tenantry, 
and when he came to reside among them 
at Letterfourie his consideration was 
still more effectively experienced. Averse 
to anything like show, he lived much at 
home, and cultivated the society of a few 
friends, by whom he was only the more 
beloved the more intimately he was 
known. He had a refined taste, and 
greatly improved the estates and em- 
bellished the grounds around his noble 
mansion. His constitution was much 
tried by service abroad ; he long laboured 
under disease of the heart, and he finally 
sank under it. His remains were interred 
with much funeral pomp in the Roman 
Catholic church at Buckie. 

Sir William was unmarried, and is 
succeeded in his titles and estates by his 
brother Robert. This gentleman, on 
the death of his maternal aunt in 1858, 
succeeded to the estate of Parton, in 
Kirkeudbrightshire, and then assumed 
the name of Glendonwyn, so that he is 
now Sir Robert Glendonwyn Gordon, 
Bart. The new baronet, who was born 
in 1824, is unmarried. He has shewn 
himself to be possessed of good literary 
taste, and is known to the literary world 
by some excellent translations of works 
on education. During his brother’s ab- 
sence on service he resided much at 
Letterfourie, and for a time managed 
the property; and he devoted much 
labour to secure, with the aid of the 
Board of Fisheries, the commodious har- 
bour, the use of which Buckie has now 
for several years enjoyed. 

“The deceased baronet,” says the 


“ Banfishire Journal,” *‘‘could boast a 
royal lineage, being descended in direct 
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line from Jean, the third of the six 
daughters of James I. of Scotland by 
her second husband, George, second Earl 
of Huntly. James, the youngest of the 
four sons of this union, and who was 
Admiral of Scotland in 1513, acquired 
the property of Letterfourie, and was 
the founder of the Letterfourie family ; 
and from him the gentleman who died 
on Thursday was the seventh in direct 
descent. So far the history of the 
family is clear and distinct. 

“The history of the title is rather 
more involved, and requires a little de- 
tail in order to its being understood. 
The second son of the family which the 
Princess Jean brought her husband, 
Huntly, married the Countess of Suther- 
land, and their grandson became tenth 
Earl of Sutherland. ‘The second son of 
the eleventh Earl, Robert Gordon, was 
a man of great natural endowments, 
which made him a favourite with James 
VI., who knighted him in 1609. He also 
enjoyed the favour of Charles I., was 
made by him one of the Gentlemen of the 
Bedchamber, and by a patent, dated 
26th May, 1625, created him baronet of 
Nova Scotia, with descent ‘to the heirs 
male whatever” Sir Robert Gordon 
acquired the lands of Innes from the 
Inneses, and these, with other acquisi- 
tions in the vicinity, he got erected into 
a barony called, after his own name, 
Gordonston. The grandson of this baro- 
net, also a Sir Robert of Gordonston, was 
the famous chemist and mechanician— 
his skill in these matters procuring him 
among the country people of the time 
the title, and investing him with the 
character, of wizard. The baronetcy and 
estates were held by three sons of the 
wizard in succession, and all dying with- 
out issue, the estates, on the decease of 
the last on March 5th, 1795, passed by 
will to the family of Altyre; while the 
baronetcy, in virture of its destination 
‘to heirs male whatever,’ fell to James 
Gordon of Letterfourie, as the heir and 
representative of James the Admiral of 
Scotland, the brotherof Adam, the second 
son of the Princess Jean above mentioned. 

“The first of the family of Letter- 
fourie to inherit the title was the father 
of the gentleman just deceased, who be- 
came Sir James Gordon of Letterfourie. 
Sir James died December 24th, 1848. 
By Lady Gordon, Sir James had four 
sons—two of whom died young—and 
three daughters ; one of whom, Mary, 
married in 1837 Mr. Serjeant Shee, and 
died recently—and the others, Helen 
and Alexandrina Jane, are unmarried.” ° 
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Rev. Str Huan Moresworts, Bart. 

Jan. 6. At the Rectory, St. Petroc 
Minor, Padstow, aged 43, Sir Hugh 
Henry Molesworth, incumbent of the 
parish, 

The deceased, who was the eldest son 
of the Rev. William Molesworth by his 
first wife, Catherine, daughter of Paul 
Ireby, Esq., of Goodamoor, Devonshire, 
was born at his father’s rectory of St. 
Breoke in 1818, was educated at Eton, 
graduated B.A. at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1840, and took holy 
orders in 1842. He succeeded his cousin, 
Sir William Molesworth (once Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and M.P. for 
Southwark), October 22, 1855, being 
the ninth baronet. Sir Hugh married 
in July, 1856, Beatrice Anne, the daugh- 
ter of Prideaux Brune, Esq., of Prideaux- 
place, Cornwall. He does not leave any 
male issue, and is succeeded in the baro- 
netcy by his brother, Paul William, who 
took holy orders, and at one time held 
the living of Tetcott, which he resigned. 
Paul William Molesworth married a 
daughter of the old Cornish family of 
Gregor, of Trewarthenick, and has sons, 
Lewis William, born in 1854, and Paul 
Francis, born in 1855, and other chil- 
dren. Under the will of the late Right 
Hon. Sir William, the Pencarrow and 
Tetcott estates will remain separated 
from the baronetcy during the life of 
Lady Molesworth, his widow. 

The “Western Journal” remarks of 
the deceased, that by the urbanity of his 
manners, and his readiness to assist in 
every good work, he had endeared him- 
self to a very large number of persons 
of all classes. In his own particular 
circle, and in his own parish, among 
those who had the best means of know- 
ing how well, and unostentatiously, and 
usefully he performed the duties of a 
gentleman and a clergyman, his removal 
will indeed be very deeply felt. 


Str RicHMoND SHAKESPEAR, C.B. 

Oct. 29. At Indore, of bronchitis, 
aged 52, Colonel Sir Richmond Camp- 
bell Shakespear, of the Bengal Artillery. 
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The deceased, who was the youngest 
son of the late J. T. Shakespear, Esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, was born in 
1809, and after receiving his professional 
education at Addiscombe, was in 1829 
appointed a second lieutenant in the 
Bengal Artillery. He was employed in 
a political capacity in Central Asia, 
and thus had the good fortune in 1840 
to rescue upwards of four hundred 
Russian subjects from slavery in Khiva, 
for which he received the honour of 
knighthood; and two years later he 
managed the negociations which effected 
the delivery of Lady Macnaghten and 
many other English prisoners, who had 
fallen into the power of the Afghans on 
the disastrous retreat from Caubul. In 
1843 he resumed his military services. 
In the December of that year he highly 
distinguished himself at the attack on 
Gwalior, as well as in the operations in 
the second Sikh war of 1848-9, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of Goo- 
jerat. In 1840 he obtained the rank 
of Brevet Lieut.-Colonel of the Indian 
army, and became full Colonel in 1852. 
He held the Residentship at Baroda for 
some time after the year 1852, and in 
1857-8 was entrusted with the command 
of the Northern Division of the Bombay 
army. He was lately appointed Chief 
Commissioner in Mysore, and was about 
to undertake the office, when his prema- 
ture decease occurred. He had passed 
thirty-two years in the Indian service: 
in the whole course of that time he had 
only visited England once, for a few 
months, and that was on public duty. 

Sir R. C. Shakespear married, in 1844, 
Marian Sophia, third daughter of George 
Powney Thompson, Esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, by whom (who survives as 
his widow) he has left issue a youthful 
family. 


Sir Jonny Forses. 

Nov. 18. At Whitchurch, Oxford- 
shire, aged 74, Sir John Forbes, M.D., 
D.C.L. Oxon, Physician to the Royal 
Household. 

The deceased, who was the fourth son 
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of Mr. Alexander Forbes, of the Enzie, 
Banffshire, was born at Cattelbrae, Octo- 
ber 18, 1787. In 1805 he was sent to the 
Marischal Collegeat Aberdeen, and thence 
to the University of Edinburgh; where, 
however, he remained but a single ses- 
sion. In 1807 he entered the Royal 
Navy as Assistant-Surgeon, was sent to 
the West Indies, and in the short period 
of twenty months obtained promotion to 
the rank of Surgeon for an able report 
on the meteorology of the station. He 
continued in active service till the 
year 1816, but he was able to attend 
many of the courses of lectures at Edin- 
burgh, and in 1817 he graduated there 
as M.D. 

Being now on half-pay he established 
himself as a physician at Penzance, but 
also devoted much of his time to the 
study of science, particularly geology and 
climatology. His “ Observations on the 
Climate of Penzance and Land’s End,” 
published in 1820, were the first of his 
contributions of this class to medical 
science. These were followed up by 
papers “ On the Geology ofthe Land’s End 
District and St. Michael’s Mount,” con- 
tributed to a society of which he was 
among the earliest supporters, if not 
founders, namely, the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall, and published in its 
“Transactions;” and byan essay, “On the 
Medical Topography of the Hundred of 
Penrith,” communicated to Vols. I. and 
II. of the “ Transactions” of the Provin- 
cial Medical and Surgical Association, of 
which society he was from the first 
a leading and energetic member. 

At a very early period in his pro- 
fessional career Dr. Forbes gave evidence 
of those literary tastes to which his after 
life owed its chief significance, and which 
led to so many important enterprises for 
the furtherance of medical science. His 
translations of the respective treatises of 
Laennec (1831) and of Avenbrugger 
(1833) introduced to the profession the 
improved methods of physical diagnosis 
which now form one of the chief re- 
sources of the physician’s art. In the 
latter year he took a very prominent 
part in organizing and elaborating the 
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“Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine,” 
which was finally completed in 1835. In 
1836 he founded the “British and 
Foreign Medical Review,” which has 
proved, both under his own manage- 
ment and in subsequent hands, so power- 
ful an engine for the diffusion of rational 
medicine. It was then, for the first 
time in this country, that under his 
editorship the higher talent of the pro- 
fession succeeded in sending forth an 
organ of medical opinion which, in point 
of literary power, might assert equality 
with the “Edinburgh” and “Quarterly” 
Reviews. To his own “ Review” he 
contributed a great variety of papers, 
which were not less notable for their 
scientific sagacity than for their easy 
yet forcible style. The most important 
work of his later years was his treatise 
(1857) on “Nature and Art in the Cure 
of Disease,” which may be regarded as 
a confession of his medical creed. 

In 1819 Dr. Forbes married, at Tor- 
rington, in Devonshire, Eliza Mary, 
daughter of John Burgh, Esq., H.E.I.C. 
She died in London in 1851. His only 
child, a son, (Alexander Clark Forbes,) 
was born at Chichester in 1824, whither 
Dr. Forbes had removed the year pre- 
ceding as successor to Sir William Bur- 
nett. He had a large practice there, 
and (as at Penzance) was an active sup- 
porter of all the local, charitable, sci- 
entific, and literary institutions ; in par- 
ticular, he was mainly instrumental in 
establishing the Infirmary at Chiches- 
ter. In 1840 he removed to London, 
where he pursued his literary labours 
with great ardour, and had the honour 
of being named Physician Extraordinary 
to the late Prince Consort, which was 
soon followed by the appointment of 
Physician to the Royal Household. He 
devoted himself for many succeeding 
years with earnest zeal to everything 
that could advance the dignity and use- 
fulness of his profession, and only retired 
from practice about three years ago, in 
consequence of failing health. Ere he 
quitted his post, he had several attacks 
of vertigo, in which he sometimes fell 
suddenly to the ground; and he also 
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experienced states of imperfect con- 
sciousness of objects and places, and had 
a tendency to turn to the right side. 
These symptoms of structural disease at 
the base of the brain were the commence- 
ment of the illness which finally ter- 
minated in complete paraplegia for 
three months before his death. On re- 
tiring from practice, he presented his 
large and valuable library to Alma 
Mater—Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
Two years previously, in conjunction 
with Sir James Clark, he had established 
a library at Fordyce, where he had re- 
ceived his early education. 


“Tt was not to be expected,” says 
the “ Medical Times,” “that a man oc- 
cupying so influential and authoritative 
a position as Sir John Forbes so long en- 
joyed, could pass through life without 
exciting animosities in numerous and 
diverse quarters. Hence he had his 
quarrels. These need not be discussed 
here; but it may be affirmed, without 
fear of contradiction, that those who 
knew him the best knew him to be, in 
every sense of the phrase, a scholar and 
a gentleman. No man was ever a truer 
friend. His main defect was a defect of 
temper, or rather, of temperament; and 
of this no one was better aware than 
himself. He felt that he was too quick 
in receiving impressions and too rash in 
acting prematurely on them. Seated 
calmly at his desk, he was full to over- 
flowing of liberality and cautious think- 
ing, of doubts and hesitations. Placed 
however, on a different stage,—say at a 
public meeting,—where matters for de- 
cision and action were agitated, his 
temper was roused if obtuseness, or stu- 
pidity, or cowardice, or, most of all, un- 
fairness or dishonesty, was manifested ; 
and out he came with words and con- 
clusions which his calmer reflection told 
him should have been withheld, and 
which often became the subject of future 
regret. The infirmity occasionally hur- 
ried him away (as we know) even when 
he was deliberately and fully on his 
guard. In short, he ‘wore his heart on 
his sleeve for daws to peck at.’ The 
defect was, in truth, the overflowing of 
that generous, manly nature which 
characterized and governed all his 
actions.” 


This failing was, however, amply re- 
deemed by his sterling high qualities. 
He sympathized with the young prac- 
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titioner in his early struggles, and he 
had no greater happiness than in hold- 
ing out a helping hand to any pro- 
fessional brother who appealed to him 
for aid in pecuniary difficulties. In 
every medical benevolent institution he 
took an active interest; and his sym- 
pathies extended even far beyond pro- 
fessional circles. Among the many be- 
nevolent and charitable institutions he 
thus laboriously fostered during his resi- 
dence in London, may be mentioned the 
Hospital for Consumption at Bromp- 
ton, the Governesses’ Benevolent In- 
stitution, the Asylum for Idiots, the 
Medical Benevolent Fund and College, 
and the Convalescent Hospital. He 
loved science, and encouraged it because 
he loved it; and he was a most constant 
attendant at the meetings of the Royal 
Society and Royal Institution, on the 
council and committee of which respect- 
ively he frequently served. Nor did he 
neglect the walks of general literature. 
He was a pleasant and easy writer, as is 
proved by his “ Physician’s Holiday ; 
or, A Month’s Tour in Switzerland,” 
and published in 1849, which was 
republished in a cheap form. It is 
highly characteristic of the mind of 
the writer, and pervaded by so genial 
and so healthy a tone, that the most 
stolid could not fail to be instructed and 
charmed by its perusal, A similar 
spirit pervades a little essay, written in 
1850, entitled “Of Happiness in its 
Relations to Work and Knowledge,” in 
which he returned to the theme that 
occupied him as a student in Edinburgh 
in 1817. It was published at the re- 
quest of the members of the Chichester 
Literary Institute, to whom it was de- 
livered at the opening of their session. 
He also published two other books of 
travel, viz., “Memorandums made in 
Treland in the Autumn, 1852;” and 
“Sight-seeing in Germany and the 
Tyrol in 1860.” He likewise had com- 
munings with the Muses; and he might 
have been a poet if he had not been 
a great medical reformer. 

Dr. Forbes received a fair share of 
honours and honourable titles. In 1853 
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he was knighted: he was also Hon. 
D.C.L. of Oxford; a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and of the College of 
Physicians, London; Hon. Member of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
of the Academy of Sciences at Madrid, 
of the Royal Society of Gottingen, of 
the Royal Medical Society of Copen- 
hagen, of the Imperial Society of Phy- 
sicians at Vienna, of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Societies of Turin and Amster- 
dam, of the American Philosophical 
Society, &c. He held the appointments 
of Physician-in-Ordinary to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Household, and to the late Duke 
of Cambridge ; Physician Extraordinary 
to the late Prince Consort; and Con- 
sulting Physician to the Hospital for 
Consumption. 

* Sir John Forbes,” says the “ Edin- 
burgh Courant,” “was a favourable 
specimen of that peculiar intellectual 
development which is everywhere re- 
cognised as distinctively Scottish, and 
which has raised so many of his country- 
men to the highest point of the medical 
profession. He had not a little of that 
combined solidity and force by which 
the two Hunters, Baillie, Copeland, and 
many others, have advanced to the 
front of their order. 

“The services which this illustrious 
physician rendered to science are too 
notable to be readily forgotten, and too 
peculiar to be lightly replaced. Sir 
John was perhaps the greatest repre- 
sentative of that almost extinct class 
who were at once men of letters 
and physic, and the most memorable 
achievements of his long life were those 
by which he brought the two profes- 
sions into closer and more harmonious 
relation.” 


Lorp MEADOWBANK. 

Nov. 80. At Meadowbank House, 
aged 84, Alexander Maconochie Wel- 
wood, Esq., of Garvock and Meadow- 
bank, late one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. 

Mr. Welwood, better known by the 
name of Mr. Maconochie, or by his ju- 
dicial title, Lord Meadowbank, occupied 
a prominent space in Scottish society 
for three-quarters of a century. He 
was born in March, 1777, being the 
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eldest son of Mr. Maconochie, the first 
Lord Meadowbank, a very learned and 
accomplished judge and an acute phi- 
losopher,—a sketch of whose life was 
some time ago written by Lord 
Brougham. His mother was Miss 
Welwood, of Garvoch and Pitleven, 
through whom he a few years ago suc- 
ceeded, as heir of entail, to these valu- 
able estates. He passed at the Scottish 
bar in 1799; was appointed Solicitor- 
General in 1813; Lord Advocate in 
1816, (under the Liverpool Administra- 
tion); and a Judge of the Court of 
Session and Court of Justiciary in 1819, 
from which he retired in 1843. In the 
year 1817 he was returned to Parlia- 
ment as M.P. for the since disfran- 
chized borough of Yarmouth, Isle of 
Wight; and he subsequently held a 
seat, in the Conservative interest, for 
the Fifeshire boroughs. He was also a 


magistrate and a deputy-lieutenant for 
both Fifeshire and Mid-Lothian, and he 
filled the office of Sheriff of Haddington- 
shire in 1809. 

Although not possessing the high 


philosophical acumen of his father, Lord 
Meadowbank was a man of excellent 
parts, extremely quick and ready, of 
indomitable courage and decision, and 
great energy; and he filled his vari- 
ous important offices with much credit. 
From his early success and appointment 
to high office at a time when politics 
ran very high, and when the preponder- 
ance of talent among the rising Scotch 
lawyers was on the Whig side, he be- 
came the object of some jealousy, and 
his constitutional quickness of tempera- 
ment and somewhat impulsive and un- 
guarded bearing occasionally laid him 
open to attack or unfriendly observa- 
tion. But he outlived the whole of 
this, and during the latter part of his 
public career, and since his retirement 
from the Bench, few men were more 
highly esteemed, not only by the most 
distinguished on his own side of politics, 
with whom he continued in the closest 
intimacy, but also by the best of the 
other party. Among others, he was 
on the most kindly terms with Lord 
Gent. Mac, Vor, CCXII, 
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Brougham and the late Lord Murray. 
The high estimation in which he was 
held after having retired from public life 
is not to be wondered at, for there never 
was a man of a kinder or more friendly 
disposition ; and his activity of mind, 
even after his retirement, led him to 
take an active interest in all county 
matters, and in everything that took 
place in Edinburgh connected with the 
improvement of manufactures and the fine 
arts, of which last he was a munificent 
patron. ‘Till within a few years of his 
death he was perhaps the most active 
member of the Board of Manufactures, 
and one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Royal Institution. In the early strug- 
gles of the Scottish Academy for artistic 
independence, (commemorated in the 
pages of “Scottish Art and National 
Encouragement,”) his Lordship was re- 
garded by the academicians as the leader 
of those gentlemen of rank and position 
who upheld the cause of lay patronage 
of art, and he thus became the object 
of rather unfriendly feelings on their 
part; but these contentions being now 
happily at an end, his Lordship will 
take his place among those who have 
played a leading part in the history of 
the fine arts in Scotland. 

After his retirement from the Bench, 
he resided constantly at his paternal 
estate of Meadowbank, which he greatly 
improved and beautified; and among 
other things, he carried out with ex- 
traordinary success the system of trans- 
planting trees of large size, very few of 
which ever failed under his treatment. 
His hospitality was unbounded, and 
there are many who still remember the 
magnificent entertainments which, as 
Lord Advocate, he gave to the Archduke 
Nicholas, afterwards Emperor of Russia, 
and subsequently to the Archduke Max- 
imilian of Austria. One of the most re- 
markable passages of his life was his 
being the instrument of removing the 
mask from the countenance of “The 
Great Unknown,” and of proclaiming to 
the world, in his presence, that the 
author of “ Waverley” was Sir Walter 
Scott, which he did in a graceful 

Ff 
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speech at the Theatrical Fund Dinner G. G. Vernon Harcourt, Esq., M.P. 


in 1827. 

Mr. Maconochie Welwood married 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Lord Presi- 
dent Blair, who still survives him ; and 
he is succeeded in his estates by his son, 
Allan Alexander Maconochie Welwood, 
Esq., at one time Professor of Law in 
Glasgow, who was born in 1806, and 
married, first, in 1836, Ellen, daughter 
of T. Wiggin, Esq., of Boston, America ; 
and secondly, in 1859, the Lady Mary 
P. Dalrymple, youngest daughter of the 
ninth Earl of Stair. 

The family of Maconochie, repre- 
sented by the late Lord Meadowbank, is 
a branch of the ducal house of Argyll, 
being descended from Sir Neil Camp- 
bell of Lochow, whose eldest son ob- 
tained a grant of land at Inverawe 
and Cruachan from King David II., 
A.D. 1330. According to Sir Bernard 
Burke, “his grandson, named Dougal, 
had a son called Duncan, who, according 
to the old Celtic custom, was patro- 
nymically termed M‘Dowill M‘Conochie, 
the son of Conochie, or Duncan; and 
henceforth the appellation of M‘Conochie 
came to be adopted by each chieftain of 
the family of Campbell of Inverawe, 
while the cadet branches bore the name 
of Campbell.” In 1660 Dougall M‘Con- 
ochie, head of this family, joined the 
standard of Argyll, and was tried with 
the Marquis, and suffered attainder and 
the forfeiture of his lands. He obtained, 
however, under William III., some pe- 
cuniary compensation, with which he 
purchased the estate of Meadowbank, 
co. Mid-Lothian, which his descendants 
still possess, and where, adopting the 
Lowland customs, all the family took 
the name of Maconochie. The additional 
surname of Welwood was taken by the 
father of the deceased Judge on his 
marriage with the heiress of that place. 
Of the late Lord Meadowbank’s bro- 
thers, one was formerly Master of the 
Mint at Madras; and another, who 
died unmarried in 1845, was Sheriff of 
the counties of Orkney and Shetland. 


Dec. 19. At Strawberry-hill, aged 76, 
George Granville Vernon Harcourt, esq., 
M.P. for Oxfordshire. 

The deceased, who was the eldest son 
of the Most Rev. Edward Venables Ver- 
non Harcourt, Archbishop of York, by 
the Lady Anne Leveson Gower, third 
daughter of the first Marquis of Stafford, 
was born in 1785, received his early 
education at Westminster School, and 
thence proceeded to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1808, 
and M.A. in 1810. He was afterwards 
called to the bar, and he was for many 
years chancellor and commissary of the 
archdiocese of York. Shortly after he 
came of age, he entered Parliament for 
the city of Lichfield, which he continued 
to represent until the year 1831, when 
at the general election, Mr. Harcourt, 
although unknown to the electors gene- 
rally, was returned at the head of the 
poll for Oxfordshire, with Major Wey- 
land for his colleague, the defeated can- 
didate being the present Earl of Abing- 
don, who had represented the county 
for only one year. In 1833 (the Reform 
Act having increased the number of 
members for Oxfordshire to three) Mr. 
Harcourt, Major Weyland, and Lord 
Norreys were returned without a con- 
test. In 1837 Mr. Harcourt was again 
returned in conjunction with Lord Nor- 
reys and Lord Parker (now the Earl of 
Macclesfield), defeating Mr. Thomas Sto- 
nor (now Lord Camoys). From that time 
to his death Mr. Harcourt continued 
to represent Oxfordshire in Parliament. 
In the year 1830, on the death of the 
last Earl Harcourt, the deceased assumed 
the name of Harcourt, and became 
tenant for life, next to his father, of 
the ancient Harcourt estates at Nune- 
ham Courtenay and Stanton Harcourt, 
which are now inherited by Mr. E. W. 
Harcourt, of Hastings. 

The late Mr. Harcourt first married 
Lady Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl 
of Lucan, and had issue an only daugh- 
ter, the late Countess of Abingdon. He 
subsequently married Frances, Countess 
of Waldegrave, who survives him. 
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The deceased, on his return from the 
Continent a short time ago, met with 
an accident to his leg in stepping out of 
a boat at Dover, and thus brought on a 
severe illness, which terminated in his 
death, at Strawberry-hill. His remains 
were brought to Oxford by railway, on 
the 27th of December, and a funeral 
procession was formed at the station, 
which was afterwards joined by the 
private carriages of Lord Abingdon (Mr. 
Harcourt’s son-in-law) and many of the 
county nobility and gentry. The ten- 
antry on the Harcourt estates joined the 
procession at Ensham, and proceeded to 
Stanton Harcourt, where the body was 
deposited in the family vault, by the 
side of Mr. Harcourt’s first wife. The 
deceased, who was known as a Liberal- 
Conservative, voted in favour of the 
principle, of the first Reform Act, but 
was opposed to many of its details; 
he, however, never took a very pro- 
minent part in politics. 


FatHer LACoRDAIRE. 

Nov. 22. At Soreze, in the depart- 
ment of the Tarn, aged 58, Father 
Henry Dominic Lacordaire, a very emi- 
nent preacher. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
a physician in Burgundy, was born on 
the 12th of May, 1802, at the village of 
Recey-sur-Ource, in the department of 
the Cédte d’Or. After the usual course 
of education at the Lyceum of Dijon, he 
joined the law-school in the same city, 
and in 1822 he removed to Paris, with 
the view of being called to the Bar. 
Here he evinced great talent, and his 
success as an advocate was regarded as 
certain. He received much kindly en- 
couragement from M. Berryer and others, 
but he had unhappily imbibed free- 
thinking opinions, and he felt discon- 
tented with everything. At this crisis 
he fortunately made the acquaintance of 
the Abbé Gerbet (now Bishop of Perpig- 
nan), under whose wise car@ his doubts 
and unhappiness disappeared, and such 
was the revulsion of his feelings, that on 
the 12th of May, 1824, his twenty-third 
birthday, he renounced his prospects of 
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legal distinction, entered the religious 
seminary of St. Sulpice, and henceforth 
devoted all his wonderful eloquence to 
the service of the Church. 

In 1827 Lacordaire was ordained 
priest, and when the Revolution of 1830 
broke out he was chaplain of the College 
of Henry IV. Soon after, in conjunction 
with M. Montalembert and the Abbé 
Lammenais, he founded a journal, called 
LT’ Avenir, which advocated “advanced 
Liberal opinions” on all matters in 
Church and State, and brought its con- 
ductors into collision alike with the 
Pope and the Government of July. Lacor- 
daire made three journeys to Rome to 
defend his opinions, but ended by re- 
canting them; and he then took to 
preaching, when he treated political 
matters with great ability, but in such 
a tone as to expose himself to ecclesias- 
tical censure. To free himself from 
episcopal control he in 1840 joined the 
society of Friars Preachers, better known 
as the Dominicans, and to evince his zeal 
he prefixed the name of their founder to 
his own; nor did he content himself 
with this homage, but soon after pub- 
lished a “ Life of St. Dominic,” in which 
he defended the Inquisition. He had 
joined the Order for the purpose of 
preaching unrestrained, and he fully 
availed himself of the opportunity. His 
first appearance in the pulpit of Nétre 
Dame in 1841, in the white woollen habit 
of his Order, his shaven head, his large 
scapular, and his austere figure, created 
a great sensation among those who had 
been long unaccustomed to such a sight. 
The auditory were equally astonished by 
the character of his discourse. He taught 
little of either the Law or the Gospel, 
but, instead, loved to dwell on the histo- 
rical glories of France, and he failed not 
to mix with his discourse political utter- 
ances that could nowhere else be ventured 
on. His fame as an orator soon spread 
everywhere. He was called upon to 
preach at Bordeaux, Lyons, Nancy, 
Grenoble, and the other principal towns 
of France, where the novelty he had 
introduced into pulpit oratory continued 
to excite wonder and admiration. 
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Thus well known as a political orator, 
when the Revolution of February, 1848, 
broke out, he was elected member of the 
Constituent Assembly for the depart- 
ment of the Bouches du Rhéne. He 
entered that tumultuous assemblage 
habited in the robe of St. Dominic, and 
took bis seat near the summit of the 
Mountain, not far from his old friend 
Lammenais. His appearance in the tri- 
bune attracted, as may be supposed, the 
greatest curiosity. But he was not in 
his proper place. His speeches, from the 
first attempt, were a signal failure ; he 
had the good sense to perceive his error, 
and he resigned after a few weeks’ trial. 
His last great sermon in Paris was 
preached in 1853, in the church of St. 
Roche. The overthrow of the Consti- 
tution by the Coup d’Etat of 1851, the 
arrest, imprisonment, and banishment of 
so many eminent persons, the confisca- 
tion of the Orleans’ property, and other 
stretches of power, were still fresh in 
the memory of the public; and, as usual, 
Lacordaire’s sermon was not confined to 
purely religious topics. The political 
allusions were of such a nature as not 
to be mistaken, and they were not passed 
unnoticed. Complaints were made to 
the ecclesiastical authorities ; and, before 
the year was out, Lacordaire was offered 
and accepted the direction of the free 
College of Soreze, in the department of 
the Tarn. 

In 1860 Father Lacordaire was elected 
by a large majority to the chair in the 
French Academy left vacant by the 
death of M. de Tocqueville. He came 
up to Paris for the ceremony of installa- 
tion. It devolved on M. Guizot to in- 
troduce the new academician. The re- 
ception attracted great attention, and 
was regarded by every one as a political 
manifestation. Lacordaire soon returned 
to his seminary at Soreze, where he 
ended his days. 

Besides the work above noticed, Fa- 
ther Lacordaire published “ Considera- 
tions on the System of M. de Lamme- 
nais,” (1834) ; “ Memoir on the Re-esta- 
blishment in France of the Order of 
the Friars Preachers,” (1840) ; “ Confer- 
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ences at Nétre Dame,” (1835—1850), 
8 vols., 8vo.; “ Conferences at Lyons and 
Grenoble,” (1845); and a volume of 
sermons on special subjects, among 
which are the funeral orations on 
Bishop Ferbin-Janson, General Druot, 
and Daniel O’Connell (1844 — 1847). 
These sermons entitle him to be con- 
sidered as the most eloquent orator of 
his time and country, but there is also 
much in them which is at variance with 
the received ideas of what should be the 
discourses of a minister of the Gospel. 


Mz. CoMMISSIONER ELxison. 

Dec. 12. At Jesmond, near New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, aged 75, Nathaniel 
Ellison, Ezq., one of Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of the Court of Bankruptcy. 

The father of the deceased..was the 
Rev. Nathaniel Ellison, who in 1766 
succeeded his father as Incumbent of 
the parish of St. Andrew, in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where the subject of the 
present notice was born, on March 19, 
1786. During more than two centuries 
past, as appears from the pages of the 
local historians, various members of the 
Ellison family have held honourable civil 
offices and ecclesiastical preferments in 
the north of England; and the great- 
grandfather of the lamented gentleman 
recently deceased was the Rev. Natha- 
niel Ellison, D.D., and Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, who became Vicar 
of Newcastle in the reign of William III., 
and held a prebendal stall in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Durham. 

Mr. Ellison, the subject of this notice, 
received his first scholastic training at 
the Grammar-school of Durham, and 
from thence proceeded to Oxford, where 
he was admitted a Commoner of Uni- 
versity College on Oct. 18, 1802. In the 
year 1806, Mr. Ellison was placed in the 
list of those who took Honours on the 
examination for the B.A. degree. Two 
other candi@ates only obtained the same 
distinction in that year, one of whom 
was Charles Lloyd, afterwards Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Canon of Christ 
Church, and Bishop of Oxford. It was 
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not until 1807 that the present system 
was adopted, by which candidates for 
Honours at the Public Examinations 
were divided into classes; and the dis- 
tinction obtained previously to that date 
probably corresponded to that of a First 
Class in Literis Humanioribus, including 
also proficiency in Mathematics. In 
1807 he was elected to a Fellowship at 
Merton College, and he took his M.A. 
degree in 1810. 

Being destined for the profession of 
the law, Mr. Ellison was entered a mem- 
ber of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and in November, 1807, he became a 
pupil of the late Mr. Justice Holroyd, 
it being then not unusual for men in- 
tended for the Chancery Bar to com- 
mence their studies under a practitioner 
in the Common Law. On Nov. 22, 1811, 
when only in his twenty-fourth year, he 
was called to the Bar. 

Lord Chancellor Eldon afterwards ap- 
pointed Mr. Ellison one of the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts in London, and he 
exercised the functions of that office 
down to the constitution of the present 
Court of Bankruptcy in London by Lord 
Brougham’s Act in 1832. In the year 
1831, the eleventh list, in which Mr. 
Ellison was placed, consisted, beside him- 
self, of the late Mr. Basil Montagu (one 
of his most attached friends), Mr. William 
Russell (now the Accountant-General in 
Chancery), Mr. H. R. Reynolds, and the 
present Master of the Rolls (Sir John 
Romilly). As matter of curiosity, it may 
be worth mention that in a return for 
the three years ending March, 1831, Mr. 
Ellison’s receipts as Commissioner are 
set down as probably averaging £480 
per annum. 

Mr. Ellison married Frances, widow 
of William P. Gregg, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, a Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
by whom he had issue an only son, 
Nathaniel Frederick, now of Upton- 
grove, Gloucestershire, a Captain in the 
Royal North Gloucestershire Militia, 
and an only daughter, Caroline, now 
wife of the Rev. John F. Bigge, Rector 
of Stamfordham, Northumberland. His 
widow, son and daughter, and Miss 
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Gregg, his much beloved step-daughter, 
survive him. 

Mr. Ellison continued to practise at the 
Chancery Bar until the year 1842, when, 
on the extension of the London system 
of Bankruptcy to the country districts 
by the Bankrupt Law Amendment Act 
of 1842, he received from the Crown, 
on the nomination of Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst, the office of Commissioner 
of the District Court which was then 
first established at his native town of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with bankruptcy 
jurisdiction extending over the counties 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Durham; and he held 
that important office down to the time 
of his death, a period of nineteen years. 

Mr. Commissioner Ellison brought to 
the discharge of its duties judicial quali- 
ties of a very high order. His great 
reading and long experience had stored 
his mind with a profound knowledge of 
the law; his retentive memory gave 
him a ready recollection of authorities 
and cases bearing on points in dispute 
before him, and his impartiality, urba- 
nity, and patience were not less con- 
spicuous than his learning. His judg- 
ment was so much respected, that ques- 
tions arising between the assignees and 
parties not within the Commissioner’s 
primary jurisdiction were very fre- 
quently, by their consent, left to his 
decision; he seemed to court judicial 
labours, and never spared his own pains 
in the administration of justice. The 
venerable Lord Lyndhurst is known to 
have entertained a high opinion of his 
character and professional attainments, 
and to have considered the appointment 
of Mr. Ellison to be one of the best that 
he had ever made. In private life the 
genial manners and social qualities of 
Mr. Commissioner Ellison will be long 
remembered by all who enjoyed his 
friendship. 

For more than four months before his 
death Mr. Ellison was absent from his 
Court, and confined to his bedroom by 
bodily ailment. The illness he suffered, 
which arose from ulcers on the leg, did 
not prevent him from taking an interest 
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in the business of his Court, the duties 
of which devolved upon the Registrar 
during his absence, or from discussing 
with him from time to time the altered 
law and procedure which the Bank- 
ruptey Act of 1861 introduced from and 
after the 11th of October of that year. 
At length, on the 9th of December, but 
in opposition to the wishes of his medical 
adviser, Mr. Ellison came to his Court, 
and on resuming his seat received from 
the President of the Law Society of 
Newcastle and Gateshead, in the name 
and on behalf of the assembled body of 
legal practitioners, their congratulations 
on his apparent recovery. In honour of 
his memory it is but right to place on 
record here that the President of the 
Society (Mr. Watson), in the course of 
his address, expressed the satisfaction 
which had been given to the profession 
and to the mercantile community of 
the district by the manner in which the 
learned Commissioner had discharged 
his judicial duties, and he assured him 
of their hope that he might be spared 
for many years to fill his honourable 
Office. 

It affords an impressive lesson of the 
uncertainty of human expectations, that 
within three days from receiving that 
address, he had passed to “the silent 
land,” and the place which had known 
him so long knew him no more! He 
had said, in replying to the congratula- 
tions of the profession (and he replied 
with a degree of emotion that no doubt 
fatally agitated a weakened frame), that 
the retrospect of the nineteen years of 
his Commissionership presented a store 
of pleasing recollections ; little did he, or 
any who heard him, apprehend that he 
was so soon to pass to “the land where 
all things are forgotten.” On quitting 
his seat in the public court on the 9th of 
December (for the last time as it was 
afterwards found), he looked forward to 
resuming his duties thenceforth in per- 
son, but a sudden attack of illness re- 
sulted in congestion of the lungs, under 
which he rapidly sank, and, strong in 
the Christian’s hope, he passed to his rest 
on the morning of the 12th of December. 
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As the President of the local Law So- 
ciety remarked, in addressing Mr. Elli- 
son’s successor a few days after these 
events, “his memory will long be held 
in grateful remembrance as that of one 
who, whether in a public or a private 
capacity, as a judge or as a man, never 
failed in any of the duties which be- 
longed to his position.” He eminently 
enjoyed in his public capacity the respect 
and confidence of all men, and in his 
individual character the esteem of a 
large and attached circle. 

His remains were followed to the 
grave in Jesmond cemetery by his son, 
Capt. Ellison; his only surviving brother, 
P. G. Ellison, Esq. (his other brother, the 
Rev. Noel T. Ellison, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Rector of Huntspill, 
Somerset, having died in 1859) ; his son- 
in-law, the Rev. J. F. Bigge; his nephew, 
the Rev. Henry Ellison, Rector of Mel- 
sonby; H. W. Fenwick, Esq.; W. Sidney 
Gibson, Esq., the Registrar, and Thomas 
Baker, Esq., the Official Assignee of the 
Newcastle District Court; George Heath, 
Esq., his medical attendant; the Hon. 
and Rev. Francis R. Grey; the Ven. 
Archdeacon Coxe; the Rev. J. P. De 
Pledge; Matthew Bell, Esq., of Wool- 
sington, and other personal friends; and 
the President, office bearers, and nearly 
all the members of the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Law Society attended to 
pay the last tribute of respect to his 
memory. 


GrorGe PritcHarD, Esq. 

Dee. 24. At his residence, Broseley, 
Salop, aged 68, George Pritchard, Esq., 
High Sheriff of Salop. 

The deceased, who was born in the 
year 1793, received his education at 
the Grammar-school, Shrewsbury, and 
throughout his life he was closely con- 
nected with Shropshire. As a private 
gentleman, living in a populous district, 
he had long exercised considerable in- 
fluence, and discharged many important 
duties with honour to himself and great 
benefit to his neighbours, and it will be 
long before his memory will be effaced 
from their minds, 
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Mr. Pritchard was not only possessed 
of ample means, he had also a heart to 
devise liberal things, and he therefore 
effected much good by his private gifts 
in a quiet and unostentatious manner, 
(especially among the humbler classes,) 
so that they were unknown beyond a 
limited circle. He did not, however, 
confine his generosity to the district 
where he resided, but extended his bene- 
ficence to many and varied institutions 
in the county: the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, the orphan, and the diseased, 
were alike objects of his solicitude and 
sympathy; in fact, there was scarcely 
any charitable undertaking of note which 
has not been indebted to him for pecu- 
niary assistance, and in many instances 
his name has appeared as a donor to 
benevolent designs where it could scarcely 
have been expected. 

In the discharge of public business 
the late High Sheriff of Shropshire exer- 
cised his duties in a most exemplary 
manner, and in all matters relating to 
the county his opinion, in his magisterial 
capacity, was always considered of the 
highest value, and his loss in this respect 
will therefore be deplored by the inha- 
bitants generally, for he illustrated the 
axiom, that it is joy to the just to do 
judgment. At a recent public meeting, 
held at the Shire-hall, Shrewsbury, for 
the purpose of presenting an address to 
Her Majesty on the death of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, Viscount 
Newport, one of the members for the 
county, remarked, that throughout a 
very long acquaintance with Mr. Pritch- 
ard, he could speak of his own knowledge 
of the excellence of his public character, 
and the admirable manner in which he 
always performed the duties of his pri- 
vate station, and he could conscientiously 
say that he believed no man in the posi- 
tion in life in which he was placed was 
less selfish, less disposed to look to his 
own interests, or more mindful of the 
interests of those around him. 

Mr. Pritchard was not only an active 
magistrate for the county of Salop, but 
he was also in the Commission of the 
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Peace for the boroughs of Bridgenorth 
and Wenlock, and held office in the 
municipal body of the latter town, as also 
Treasurer and Trustee of the Savings’ 
Bank. He was likewise a Trustee and 
President of several provident societies, 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians, 
and a trustee of almost every turnpike 
road in the district, and a considerable 
subscriber to the Severn Valley Railway, 
now in course of completion, and a sup- 
porter of most of those charities or un- 
dertakings in the vicinity which have 
for their object either the promotion of 
public or private welfare. 

His death was the result of a cold, 
which terminated in fever. ~On the 
Friday week before his death, he pre- 
sided at the distribution of prizes con- 
nected with the School of Art at Coal- 
brookdale, when he set forth the feeling 
now prevalent in the country, in favour 
of engrafting upon scholastic education 
instruction in drawing, as essential to 
qualify those leaving school to adapt 
themselves more readily to an occupation 
for the mechanical arts, and for which 
purpose this local school, situated in the 
centre of a wide circuit of manufactories, 
was established, and has thus far been 
attended with considerable success. 

The funeral of Mr. Pritchard, on the 
81st of December, was attended not 
only by the surrounding gentry, but by 
hundreds of other persons in every sta- 
tion of life. Several of the clergy, the 
mayors,magistrates, and municipal bodies 
of Bridgenorth and Wenlock, the mem- 
bers of the Board of Guardians of the 
Madeley Union, the Provident Societies 
of Wenlock, and a large number of 
gentry and friends met at the Town-hall, 
Broseley, and proceeded in order to the 
residence of the deceased, from whence 
they followed his remains to their last 
resting-place at Broseley Church, an edi- 
fice towards the rebuilding of which, in 
former years, he had largely contributed. 

Mr. Pritchard married in 1821, Miss 
Hostler, of Grantham, Lincolnshire, by 
whom he has left no issue. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

Dec. 2. At his residence, in Rome, aged 60, 
the Rev. Alexander Goode, M.A., late Vicar of 
Caverswall, Staffordshire. 

Dec. 21. At Stillington Vicarage, aged 59, 
the Rev. W. R. Griesbach, Domestic Chaplain 
to the late Earl of Westmoreland, and Vicar of 
Fridaythorpe, Millington, and Great Given- 
dale, of which parishes he had been the in- 
cumbent for nearly thirty years. He was the 
son of the late Christopher Frederick Ludwig 
Griesbach, esq., of Dorney and Willow-brook, 
in Buckinghamshire, who was the immediate 
descendant of John James Griesbach, Rector of 
the University of Jena, the editor of a most 
valuable edition of the Greek Testament. 

At Burgh-house, the Rev. William Nelson 
Lucas, Rector of Burgh St. Margaret’s, Norfolk. 

Dee. 24. At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, the 
Rev. George May, Prebendary of Lyddington, 
Wilts. 

Dec. 25. The Rev. Philip Morgan Richards, 
A.M., Rector of Llanwyddelan, Montgomery- 
shire. 

Jan. 1. At Church Oakley, Hants, the Rev. 
Matthew Harrison, M.A., Rector of the 
parish and Rural Dean. 

Jan. 3. At Hastings, aged 62, the Rev. 
Charles T. Plumptre, Rector of Wickham- 
breux, Kent. 

Jan. 5. At the Vicarage, Holme-on-Spalding- 
moor, aged 42, the Rev. Basil Williams, B.D., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Jan.6. At the Rectory, St. Petroc Minor, 
aged 43, the Rev. Sir Hugh Henry Moles- 
worth, bart. See Oprrvary. 

At the residence of his father, (Jas. Reeves, 
esq., of King’s Somborne,) aged 45, the Rev. 
John William Reeves, late Curate of Farley 
Chamberlayne, Hants. 

At Preston, aged 97, the Rev. Robert Harris, 
B.D., of St. George’s, Preston, in the 64th year 
of his incumbency. 

Jan. \0. Aged 51, the Rev. John Armstrong, 
M.A., Rector of Dinder, and Prebendary of 
Wells, Somerset. 

Jan. 13. At Knocktopher Abbey, co. Kil- 
kenny, aged 79, the Rev. Sir Richard Hercules 
Langrishe, bart. 

Jan. 15. In 8t. James’s-place, aged 81, 
the Rev. John Bastard, of Fifehead Neville, 
Dorsetshire. 

Jan. 16. At the Parsonage, Chale, Isle of 
Wight, aged 57, the Rev. Andrew William 
Gother, 27 years Rector of that parish. 

Jan. 17. In London, aged 62, the Rev. Henry 
Sanderson Fisher, |ate Senior Presidency Chap- 
lain, Bengal Establishment. 

At the Rectory, Barrow, near Chester, aged 
71, the Rev. John Clark, for upwards of 45 
years Rector of that parish. 

Jan, 18. At Hennock Vicarage, Devon, 
aged 76, the Rev. William Woollcombe, B.D., 
late Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford, 

Jan. 20. At Tyler’s-green, Bucks, the Rev. 
Walter Carmichael Gibbs, M.A., Incumbent, 
and formerly of Halliwell, Lancashire. 
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DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct.10. At Cape-town, Cape of Good Hope, 
from the effects of an injury to the throat, 
caused by a kick of a horse, aged 25, Edward 
Oakes, youngest son of Ewan Christian, esq. 

Oct. 29. At La Chitte, Canada East, Richard 
Bradshaw, esq., formerly of Moss-side, near 
Manchester. 

Oct. 31. On board H.M.S. “ Naiad,’’ Callao 
Bay, where he had gone, from Lima, for the 
benefit of his health, aged 65, Wm. Miller, esq., 
H.M.’s Commissioner and Consul-General for 
the Islands of the Pacific since 1843. The “‘ Kent 
Herald” gives the following notice of the de- 
ceased :—‘‘ Our obituary this day contains a 
notice of the death of General William Miller, 
a native of Wingham, in this county. The 
distinguished part which the deceased gentle- 
man took in the war of South American Inde- 
pendence is well known to most of our readers. 
Entering the Peruvian service as a volunteer, 
under General San Martin, then (1818) operat- 
ing in Chili, after serving in the English army 
under Wellington in the Peninsula, he rose by 
his eminent military and administrative talents 
to therank of General, and his public merits have 
been fully recognised by the nation which he 
assisted in delivering from the yoke of Spain, 
while his excellent private character secured 
to him the respect and esteem of many eminent 
persons in this country. From a notice of the 
deceased in El Espanol de ambos Mundos of 
Dec. 28, 1861, we learn that about two years ago 
he went to Peru to prefer some unsettled claims 
on that government, when the Peruvian Con- 
gress recorded its unanimous vote that the 
pay should be restored and all arrears paid; 
but the President, General Castilla, stopped 
the payment from the treasury. This was 
the finishing blow to a high spirited man 
less bent by years than by hardships, and 
by the last crowning disappointment. Wish- 
ing to die under the British flag and as nearly 
as possible on British ground, the General 
caused himself to be removed, some three weeks 
previous to his decease, from Lima to the 
man-of-war in Callao Bay. There the best 
medical skill and the utmost care and kindness 
gave serenity of mind in his closing days, 
which were unattended with any pain. He 
retained his faculties distinctly clear up to the 
latest moments three days after the eyes had 
ceased to open, for he answered in French, 
English, or Spanish, according to the language 
of visitors. The power of speech was lost 
during the last four-and-twenty hours, but he 
evidently comprehended all that was passing 
around. When the body was opened to be em- 
balmed, it is said that fourteen or fifteen 
wounds were traceable. Two bullets were 
found embedded in the liver, but the heart 
was in a remarkably healthy state. Public 
sympathy was strongly evinced in the singular 
fact that the bells of the Lima churches were 
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tolled and prayers said on the day of the 
funeral, a compliment never known to have 
been paid to a deceased Protestant in Peru. 
The interment took place in the English Ceme- 
tery of Bella Vista.” 

Nov.1. At Nynee Tal, aged 83, Sir Wm. 
Richards, K.C.B., almost the father of the 
Indian army. The late Gen. Richards, who 
was the son of the late Major W. Richards, of 
the Bengal Engineers, was born in 1778, and 
was nominated a cadet on the 5th of March, 
1794, at the age of sixteen. He landed in 
Calcutta on the 26th of October of the same 
year, and immediately after joined his corps at 
Dinapore, where he obtained his lieutenancy 
in January, 1796. He had served at Seringapa- 
tam, in the first Mahratta war, in Nepaul, 
in Arracan, and other parts of India. He was 
nominated a K.C.B. in November, 1858. In 
the December following his tour on the staff 
terminated, and he went to live at Agra, at 
his well-known kotee there, on the banks of 
the river Jumna. He went up to Nynee Tal, 
when that sanatarium was in its infancy, and 
resided there till his death; he had lived in 
India without ever visiting Europe for nearly 
seventy years. Not more than one or two 
officers who were present at the fall of Tippoo 
Sultan survive General Richards. — London 
Review. 

Nov. 5. At the Royal Naval Hospital, Esqui- 
malt, Vancouver’s Island, Lieut. Charles R. 
Robson, commanding H.M.’s gunboat “ For- 
ward,” (youngest son of the Rev. Jas. Robson, 
Ponteland Vicarage, Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 
It appears to have been part of the deceased 
officer’s duties to superintend the manage- 
ment of several lighthouses along the coast. 
While proceeding on horseback to a part of 
the coast where one of these was situate, on 
October 27, the animal he was riding became 
frightened in passing a large flock of sheep, 
and threw him. He received such severe in- 
juries that he died shortly afterwards. 

Nov. 7. At Oran, Africa, aged 30, William 
Henry Wynn Aubrey, son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Aubrey, and nephew of the late Sir Arscott 
Molesworth, bart., of Pencarrow, Cornwall. 

Nov. 13. At Mussoorie, aged 72, Gen. John 
Hoggan, C.B., late 45th Regt. N.1. 

Nov. 14. At Acherawak, aged 28, George 
Boulderson Tod, esq., of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, second son of George Tod, esq., late of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Barrackpoor, East Indies, Charlotte Fitz- 
roy, wife of Capt. William Noel Waller, Royal 
Artillery, and dau. of J. W. Templer, esq., late 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Nov. 15. Aged 90, William Turner, esq., 
of Green-hill, Derby. 

Nov. 19. At Dacca, Bengal, Captain J. D. 
Macnaghten, late of the Bengal Cavalry. 

Nov, 21. At Calcutta, after a few hours’ ill- 
ness, Hannah Catherine, wife of the Rev. Jos. 
Mullens, D.D. 

At Aden, on his way from India, A. W. P. 
Pinkerton, esq., M.D., R.A. 
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At Gonda, Oude, of consumption, aged 24, 
Alice, wife of the Rev. W. B. Drawbridge, chap- 
lain; and, Nov. 29, aged 4 months, Wm. Heber, 
their only child. 

Nov. 29. At Ellichpoor, Major Ivie Camp- 
bell, of the Madras Staff Corps, and Deputy- 
Commissioner of West Berar, in the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, 

Dee.1. At North-Douro, Canada, Captain 
J. H.A. Lillicrap, H.M.’s Indian Army, second 
son of the late Admiral James Lillicrep. 

Dec. 5. At Delhi, aged 31, Julia Maria, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. G. L. Thompson, H.M.’s 82nd 
Regt., and fourth dau. of the late Thomas 
Hall Plumer, esq., formerly of Canons, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Dec. 6. John Wheelton, esq., (mentioned 
p. 108). From a detailed biography of this 
gentleman, which has beef kindly furnished 
by a relative, we extract a few particulars in 
addition to our former notice. Mr. Wheelton 
was a native of Manchester. At the early age 
of 14 he came to London to enter a mercantile 
house in the City. Some years since he retired 
from the firm, in which he had been for a long 
time the leading partner. He was a director 
of several banking and other important com- 
mercial companies, and a member of the Court 
of the Worshipful Company of Cordwainers, 
and was elected Master in 1858. In politics he 
was a Conservative, but never took a leading 
part in political affairs. His life was one of 
sincere and consistent piety, devoting much of 
his time and attention to Sunday schools in 
connection with the Established Church, to 
which he was firmly and conscientiously at- 
tached, In private life and in his family circle 
he was amiable and affectionate, and conse- 
quently was much endeared to those who 
were admitted to his more intimate acquaint- 
ance. He married, first, Mary, dau. of the 
Rev. Canon Winfield, of Chester, and his wife, 
the dau. and co-heiress of the Rev. James 
Greene, of Langathen, by whom he leaves sur- 
viving issue three daughters and co-heiresses,. 
—Mary, married to Douglas Brooke, fourth son 
of the late John Baker Sladen, esq., of Ripple- 
court, Kent; Emily, married to the Rev. Wm. 
John Springett, second son of Richard Sprin- 
gett, esq., of Finchcox, Kent; and Anne, 
married to the Rev. William Mursden Hind, 
son of the late John Hind, esq., of New-lodge, 
co. Antrim. Mr. Wheelton married, secondly, 
Maria, dau. of the late John Wright, esq.: by 
this lady, who survives him, he leaves no 
issue. 

Dec.7. At Sidbury, South Devon, aged 65, 
John Bolton, esq., late Lieut.-Col. H.M.’s 75th 
Regt. 

At Grosvenor- pl., Camberwell, aged 86, Ben- 
jamin Gibbons, esq., the senior partner of the 
firm of Gibbons and Roe, wholesale stationers 
of Walbrook, and the second in the list on the 
point of seniority of the Court of Assistants 
of the Stationers’ Company. He served the 
office of Master in the years 1849-50. He was 
a very worthy and intelligent man, and highly 
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respected. Mr. Gibbons was twice married, 
and bas left a widow and one son, Charles 
Gibbons, esq., his successor in business. 

Dec. 14. At Barnstable, North Devon, aged 
37, Frederick, eldest surviving son of Major 
Frederick Gordon, late Royal Artillery. 

At Newcastle, aged 92, Mr. Thomas Young. 
He was one of Lord Nelson’s men at the battle 
of the Nile, and at Copenhagen ; and was up- 
wards of fifty years a river pilot at the port of 
Newcastle. 

Dec. 16. At Malta, aged 17, Mr. George 
Parnell, midshipman of H.M.S. ‘“‘ Agamem- 
non,” fourth son of the Hon. Henry Parnell. 

At his residence, Rose-hill, Northenden, 
Cheshire, aged 74, Absalom Watkin, esq., J.P. 
for the city of Manchester and county of Lan- 
caster. 

Aged 68, Mary, relict of Captain John James 
Gamage, late of the Madras Horse Artillery. 

Dec.17. At Dunach, N.B., aged 20, Geor- 
gina Chaworth, fourth dau. of the Rev. W. M. 
Masters. 

At Bath, aged 79, Anna Maria, relict of 
Richard Moresby, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

Dec. 18. At Simla, Col. Laughton, of H.M.’s 
Bengal Engineers. 

At Goderich, Canada West, aged 27, Mary 
Ann, wife of W. D. Allen, esq., and second 
dau. of the late George Paine, esq., of Great 
Chart-court, Kent. 

Dec. 19. At Kingscote, Gloucestershire, aged 
62, Thomas Henry Kingscote, esq., Col. of the 
Royal North Gloucester Militia. He was the 
eldest son of the late Thomas Kingscote, esq., 
by a dau. of the late Sir Henry Peyton, bart., 
of Doddington, was born in 1799, and educated 
at Harrow, and served for some years in the 
Coldstreams and Life Guards. He was a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieut. for Gloucestershire, of 
which county he served as High Sheriff in 1841. 
He was twice married ; firstly, to a sister of 
the late Duke of Beaufort ; and, secondly, to 
a dau. of the late Lord Bloomfield. Mr. Kings- 
cote, who was the head and representative of 
a “county family” which has been settled at 
Kingseote since the reign of William the Con- 
queror, is succeeded by his eldest son, Lieut.- 
Col. Robert Nigel Fitz Hardinge Kingscote, 
M.P. for East Gloucestershire, who married, 
firstly, a dau. of Lord Leconfield, and, secondly, 
Lady Emilie Marie Curzon, dau. of Earl Howe. 
—London Review. 

At Rosedale, Truro, aged 37, Capt. Daniel 
Tom, late of H.M.’s 89th Regt. 

At Glasgow, Miss Andrina Gifford, dau. of 
the late Andrew Gifford, esq., of Ollaberry, 
Shetland Isles, and eldest surviving member of 
that ancient family, whose male line became 
extinct on the death of Arthur Gifford, esq., of 
Busta, J.P. 

At his residence, Old Kent-road, aged 63, 
Walter Branscomb, esq., solicitor, only son of 
the late Sir James Branscomb, bart. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 30, Major 
Falkland T. L. Paterson, H.M.’s 63rd Regt. 

Dec. 20. At Calverleigh-court, Devon, aged 
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$1, Honoria Louisa, eldest dau. of Joseph and 
Lady Henrietta Chichester Nagle. 

At St. Leonard’s-pl., York, Barbara, dau. of 
Henry Darell, esq., of Cale-hill, Kent, and 
relict of Francis Cholmeley, esq., of Brandsby- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

John Bagshaw, esq., late of Cliff-house, 
Dovercourt, Essex, formerly M.P. for Har- 
wich, (mentioned at p. 110,) was the eldest 
son of the late John Bagshaw, esq., and was 
born in 1784, and educated at Rugby School. 
He was for many years a banker and a mer- 
chant at Calcutta, and, returning to Eng- 
land, entered Parliament, in 1835, as M.P. for 
Sudbury, in the Liberal interest, but was not 
returned at the next general election. In 1847 
he was elected for Harwich, and, though un- 
successful in 1852, was re-chosen on a casual 
vacancy in 1853, but retired in 1859, in con- 

of p iary difficulties connected 
with extensive buildings on the Dovercourt 
estate, near Harwich. Mr. Bagshaw was twice 
married : first, in 1803, to Miss Rebecca John- 
son; and, secondly, in 1810, to Mary Anne, 
dau. of J. Henley, esq. His son, by his first 
wife, Robert John Bagshaw, esq., was at one 
time his father’s colleague in the representation 
of Harwich.—London Review. 

Dec. 21. At Braemorriston, near Elgin, N.B., 
aged 74, Mrs. Frances Duff, relict of Admiral 
Archibald Duff, of Drummuir, R.N. 

At Hayle-cottage, near Maidstone, aged 55, 
Maria Sophia, wife of Rear-Admiral Jones 
Marsham. 

At Chard, Somersetshire, aged 81, Charles 
Benjamin Tucker, esq. He filled in that place, 
for a long series of years, the office of Town 
Clerk, and many other public appointments. 

At Upper Rathmines, Dublin, aged 70, Thos. 
Stickney, esq., Deputy Commissary-Gen. 

At Canterbury, aged 26, Amelia, wife of 
George Vavasour, Esq. 

Dec. 22. H.R.H. Dom John of Portugal. 
See Opirvary. 

At Ferneyside, in his native parish of Liber- 
ton, aged 103, Mr. Walter Glover, known as 
the carrier between Dumfries and Edinburgh 
in the time of Burns. ‘When the poet was 
exciseman at Dumfries, ram was extensively 
imported there, and Glover was frequently 
employed to convey it to Edinburgh. The 
permits on these occasions required to be signed 
by the poet, and, contingent on the arrival of 
the vessels, these documents were often re- 
quired either at a very late or very early hour. 
Glover was wont to state, as a proof of Burns’s 
regularity and business habits, that sometimes 
when he used to apologise for disturbing him at 
these untimely hours, the poet said—‘ Walter, 
it is but my duty, and never hesitate at any 
hour to call on me to do it.’ Glover was 
present at the Great Centenary Meeting in 
Edinburgh, January 25, 1859, where, amidst 
loud cheers, and to the amazement of the 
audience, he recited ‘Tam O’Shanter’ from 
beginning to end, with a strong voice, and 
with due emphasis and discretion. Till within 
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the last twelve months this memorable old man 
was in the habit of walking frequently to Edin- 
burgh—a distance of between three and four 
miles; and his chief enjoyment was sitting 
by the fireside playing his fiddle, which he did 
with considerable skill. Within the last two 
years he wrote out the poem of ‘Tam O’Shanter’ 
in a bold, steady, legible hand, amazingly like 
the poet’s handwriting; and this was done 
without the aid of spectacles.” —Scottish Paper. 

In the Cathedral Close, Lichfield, aged 60, 
Louisa Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Spencer 
Madan, Canon Residentiary, and sister of the 
late Rev. Sir William Nigel Gresley, bart. 

In St. John’s Wood Park, aged 55, Mr. John 
R. Jenings. 

In Manchester-street, Manchester-sq., Mary 
Jane, dau. of the late Major-Gen. George 
Hanbury Pine, of the late Hon. East India 
Company’s Service, Bengal Establishment. 

Dec. 23. At Barnsley, Teignmouth, aged 64, 
Walter Matthews Paul, esq., Deputy-Lieut. 
for the county of Gloucester, and formerly 
Major N. Gloucester Militia, and Capt. Royal 
Gloucestershire Hussars. 

Aged 53, Edward John Leman, esq., of the 
Crown-office, House of Lords, and of Down-st., 
Piccadilly. 

At Cheltenham, Frances, wife of Major- 
Gen, Diggle, K.H. 

At Hammersmith, Dorothy, dau. of the late 
Rev. Dr. Sampson, of Petersham, Surrey, and 
late of St. Margaret’s-place, Brighton. 

Killed by a fall from his horse, W. G. Wat- 
son, esq., of Chigwell, Essex. 

At St. Mary’s Rectory, Bedford, aged 15, 
John Brereton, Naval Cadet, son of the Rev. 
Charles Brereton. 

In Warwick-street, Eccleston-sq., aged 43, 
Lucy Ford, wife of the Rev. James Lyde. 

Dec. 24. At Broseley, aged 68, Geo. Pritchard, 
esq., High Sheriff of Shropshire. See Osiruary. 

At Exeter, aged 60, Grace, widow of the 
Rev. Canon Rogers, of Penrose, Cornwall, and 
second dau. of the late George Sydenham Furs- 
don, of Fursdon, Devon. 

At Littlebury, Essex, killed by the acciden- 
tal discharge of his gun, aged 21, Charles John 
Wix, esq., Ist Batt. 11th Regt., eldest son of 
the Rev. Joseph Wix, Vicar of the parish. 

At Bishopwearmouth, (at the house of her 
brother-in-law, Robert Smart, esq.,) aged 68, 
Margaret, third dau. of the late Rev. George 
Stephenson, M.A., Rector of Redmarshall, 
Durham, and first Incumbent of St. Thomas’, 
Bishopwearmouth. 

Dec, 25. Athis residence, Lambridge, Bath, 
aged 77, Lieut.-Col. Graham Henry. 

At Mount Balan, Chepstow, aged 38, Eliza- 
be‘h, wife of the Rev. Edmund Turberville 
Williams, Vicar of Caldicot, Monmouthshire. 

Aged 71, Thomas Mayhew, esq., Fairfield- 
house, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

At Edinburgh, Major John Coats, late of 
H.M.’s 55th Regt. 

At his residence, Perryn-house, Twickenham, 
aged 85, Thomas Twining, esq. 
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At Budleigh Salterton, Devon, aged 76, Mary, 
widow of Captain Henry H. Budd, R.N. 

At Castlebar, the Rev. James Loftus. Whilst 
in the act of celebrating mass in the Catholic 
chapel of the workhouse at that town, he 
dropped dead at the foot of the altar. The 
deceased, who was only lately appointed curate 
in Castlebar, was about forty years of age ; he 
had been suffering for the last two years from 
some inward disease, caused by over-exertion 
of his mental and physical powers at a mission 
in Clifden. 

Dee. 26. At Nice, aged 70, Lady Frances 
Knox, only dau. of Thomas, first Earl of 
Ranfurly. 

In Princes-st., Hanover-sq., aged 82, Lieut.- 
Gen. Wm. Fergusson, K.C., late Commandant 
Royal Marines, Plymouth. He entered the 
service as second lieutenant on Sept. 10, 1798, 
and served at the capture of Rear-Admiral 
Perrée’s squadron from Europe, when in pur- 
suit of the French and Spanish fleets, in June, 
1799 ; he was serving in the ‘‘ Queen Charlotte” 
when burnt off Leghorn in 1800; served at the 
siege of Genoa and Savona; destruction of 
Fort Spezzia; and at Egypt under the com- 
mand of Sir Ralph Abercromby, in 1801. 

At his residence, Oxford-pl., Cheltenham, 
aged 77, Captain George Miles, late of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards. 

At Heidelberg, aged 64, Mrs. Henton de 
Crespigny, widow of the Rev. H. C. de Cres- 
pigny, and youngest dau. of the late Dr. 
Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich. 

At Vron, Dolgelly, North Wales, aged 81, 
Lewis Owen Edwards, esq., late Commander 
in the H.E.I.C. Service, and for thirty years 
a J.P. of the county of Merioneth, 

Dec. 27. At Monson-house, Tunbridge 
Wells, Anne Gee, widow of Colonel the Hon. 
John Simcoe Macaulay, R.E. 

At Windmore, Bromley, Kent, aged 80, 
Sarah, eldest dau, of the late George Telford, 
esq. 

At Bournemouth, aged 79, Myra, widow of 
the Rev. Edward Graves Meyrick, D.D., Vicar 
of Ramsbury, Wilts. 

At Burn Creave, Sheffield, aged 82, Mr. Ro- 
bert Leader, formerly proprietor and publisher 
of the “‘ Sheffield Independent.” 

At his residence, North-terr., Camberwell, 
aged 85, after a few hours’ illness, of congestion 
of the lungs, John Nolloth, esq., late Master 
Shipwright of Sheerness and Portsmouth Dock- 
yards. 

Dec. 28. Suddenly, at Southsea, aged 79, 
Admiral John Ibbetson Hollinworth, R.N. 
He entered the navy in June, 1795, and was 
severely wounded at the landing in Egypt of 
the force under Sir Ralph Abercromby, in 1801. 

In Westbourne-terrace-road, Hyde-pk., aged 
73, Harriet, relict of Major R. 8. Wilkinson, 
K.H., K.E., &e. 

At Alloa, aged 87, Mr. Robert Bald, mining 
engineer. ‘‘In the course of his long life,” 
says a local paper, “Mr. Bald has rendered 
impcrtant services not to this country only, 
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but to Europe, as a mining engineer. Within 
the last forty years, for example, all the coals 
in many mining districts were brought from 
the waliface or forehead of the mines by women 
called ‘ bearers’ — married and unmarried, 
old and young—and Mr. Bald, along with Lord 
Ashley(now the Earl of Shaftesbury), did much 
to put a stop to this, and generally to melio- 
rate the condition of the mining population. 
Fully a quarter of a century ago, many oppor- 
tunities were afforded to Mr. Bald, in Sweden, 
for carrying out important projects connected 
with his profession as mining engineer, and 
among other marks of the King of Sweden’s 
appreciation of Mr. Bald’s services was the gift 
of a snuff-box of flattened gold, the initials of 
the King being set in brilliants, with an impe- 
rial crown. Mr. Bald was beloved by the peo- 
ple of Alloa, and indeed by all who knew him. 
Of late years he had, owing to severe bodily 
affliction, been confined to his bed-room.”’ 

Dec. 29. At Grange, Edinburgh, aged 87, 
Major-Gen. John Pringle, of Symington. 

In Paris, Harriett, widow of William Sams, 
esq., of St. James’s-street, London, and of 
East Sheen, Surrey. 

At Portishead, Somersetshire, Mary, widow 
of Edward Leslie Jones, esq., Lieut. R.N., and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Richard Whalley, 
Rector of Yeovilton, Somersetshire. 

At Temple-hill, East Budleigh, Devon, aged 
80, Harriet, widow of Capt. Edd Swale Port- 
bury, {formerly Secretary to the Marine Board, 
Calcutta. 

Dec. 30. At Fetteresso Castle, Stonehaven, 
N.B., aged 71, Robert Duff, esq., of Fetteresso 
and Cultur. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Grove- 
house, Upper Kentish-town, aged 76, Louisa 
Jane, relict of Capt. Charles Cooper, late of 
Bristol, and dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Walton, 
Ist Life Guards. 

At her house, in Suffolk-sq., Cheltenham, 
Mary Anne, relict of Thomas Barber, esq. 

At St. Ives, Hunts., Frances Jemima Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Cuthbert John- 
son Baines, Vicar of St Ives. 

At Torquay, Martha, wife of the Rev. John 
Orange. 

At Bristol, William Joseph Thomas, esq., 
solicitor, Hay, Breconshire. 

At Broadward, the residence of his mother, 
aged 21, Charles Joseph Edwards, of Brasenose 
Coliege, Oxford, youngest son of the late Thos. 
Edwards, esq. 

At Bethlehem Hospital, aged 67, David Davis, 
formerly an officer in the army. The deceased, 
in the year 1818, made an attempt on the life 
of Lord Palmerston (who was Secretary of the 
War Department at the time), while walking 
in the street, by firing a pistol at him. He 
was arrested, and tried at the Old Bailey on the 
Ist of May, 1818. The jury acquitted him on 
the ground of insanity, and by the order of the 
Home Secretary he was removed to Bethlehem 
Hospital, where he had remained ever since. 
The warder went as usual on the morning of 
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his death to his room to give him his ordinary 
meal, when, on opening the door, he found the 
deceased leaning against the back of a chair, 
quite dead. The house-surgeon ascribed his 
decease to apoplexy. 

Dec. 31. At his residence, Old Trafford, 
Manchester, aged 86, Richard Ormerod, esq, 

At Clapham, aged 49, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Eden S. Greville, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, and 
dau. of the late George Paton, esq. 

At Bath, Martha, widow of the Rev. Henry 
Thicknesse-Woodington, for some years Vicar 
of Hampton-in-Arden, Warwickshire. 

Aged 34, Philip Robert, third son of the 
Rev. 8S. H. Alderson, M.A., Rector of Risby. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. Andrew Fyfe, Professor 
of Chymistry, University of Aberdeen. 

At Westerham, Kent, aged 64, John Wilson, 
esq., of Gray’s-inn, Barrister-at-law. 

At Easingwold, aged 61, Miss Allen, sister of 
the late Rev. S. J. Allen, Vicar of Easingwold. 

At Heversham-house, Westmoreland, aged 
79, Warham Jemmett Browne, esq. 

At Shobrooke Rectory, (the residence of his 
son, the Rev. Robert A. Knox,) aged 78, John 
Knox, esq., of Castle Rea. 

At the Priory, Burnham, Bucks, aged 52, 
David Pugh, esq., formerly of Madras. 

At Camer, Kent, Wm. Masters Smith, esq. 
Mr. Smith was a county magistrate, and some 
years since served the office of High Sheriff of 
the county. He was also elected as one of the 
representatives for the western division of Kent, 
in the Conservative interest, at the general 
election of 1852, succeeding the late Thomas 
Law Hodges, esq. The deceased gentleman 
served in Parliament until 1857, when he was 
succeeded by J. Whatman, esq. Mr. Smith was 
a liberal contributor to the charities of Graves- 
end, and took great interest in the welfare of 
the watermen. He was also a very warm sup- 
porter of the Gravesend and Rochester Agri- 
cultural Association, of which he was for many 
years the president. 

Jan.1. At Eynsham-hall, aged 81, Eliza, 
Dowager Countess of Macclesfield. Her lady- 
ship, who was the youngest dau. of Mr. Wm. 
Breton Wolstenholme, of Hollyhill, Sussex, 
married, on the 19th of March, 1807, Thomas, 
fifth and late Earl of Macclesfield, by whom 
her Ladyship had a son, the present Earl, and 
two daughters, Laura, Countess (Dowager) of 
Antrim, and Lady Lavinia Agnes, married to 
the Hon. John Dutton. 

At Melton Mowbray, Mrs. Coventry, wife of 
the Hon. Henry A. Coventry. Mrs. Coventry 
was dau. of Mr. James Dundas, of Dundas, 
N.B., and Lady Mary Duncan, youngest dau. 
of Admiral Viscount Duncan, the victor at 
Camperdown. She married, on August 2, 1837, 
the Hon. H. A. Coventry, youngest son of the 
late Earl of Coventry, by whom she leaves 
a numerous family. 

Aged 58, John Lloyd Price, esq., of Glan- 
gwilly, Carmarthenshire, a magistrate for the 
counties of Cardigan and Carmarthen, and a 
Deputy-Lieut. of the latter. 
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At Ramsgate, aged 49, Louisa Jane, widow 
of Commander Le Hardy, R.N. 

At Harbledown, Kent, aged 66, Miss Ellen 
Halhed, formerly of Yateley, Hants. 

Jan. 2. At his residence, in Florence, aged 
66, Rear-Admiral Frankland. He was the 
second son of the late Rev. R. Frankland, of 
Somerset, by a sister of Admiral Lord Colville. 
He entered the Navy in May, 1807. 

In Chesham-place, aged 73, Louisa, relict of 
Sir Thomas Andrew Strange, first Chief Justice 
of Madras, and youngest dau. of the late Sir 
William Burroughs, bart., of Castle Bagshaw, 
co. Cavan. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Madeline Alicia Seabury 
Maclachlan, dau. of the late Bishop Macfarlane, 
of Ross and Argyle, and relict of Dr. Ronald 
Maclachlan, of Corrunnan, Inverness-shire. 

At St. Leonard’s, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Langton. 

At Hackthorn, near Lincoln, aged 50, Capt. 
Tennant, R.N., of Needwood-house, Stafford- 
shire. The unfortunate gentleman was acci- 
dentally shot by a fellow sportsman. 

At the Priory, Dover, aged 72, John Cole- 
man, esq. 

Aged 66, Anthony Davis, esq., of Misbourne- 
house, Bucks, many years a magistrate of the 
county, and formerly of Jamaica. 

Aged 43, Julia, wife of J. Swinton Spooner, 
esq., of Treborth, near Bangor. 

In Warren-st., Fitzroy-sq., aged 42, Henry 
John Crickett, eldest son of the Rev. H. T. C. 
Blake. 

In Eaton-sq., aged 62, James Dearden, esq., 
Lord of the Manor of Rochdale. 

At the Island, Wilton, aged 83, Mary Sophia, 
wife of John Swayne, esq., Clerk of the Peace 
for Wilts. 

Jan, 3. At Dudley-grove-house, Padding- 
ton, aged 84, Mathew Cotes Wyatt, esq. 

At Basingstoke, Maria, relict of Robert Cot- 
tle, esq. 

At his residence, Rye, aged 71, Charles Lang- 
ford, esq., late of Beechwood, near Lewes. 

Jan, 4. At his residence, Knepp Castle, 
Sussex, aged 87, Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, 
bart. See Opirvary. 

At Edinburgh, Maria Helen, wife of the Rev. 
Hugh Frazer, and sister of the late Sir Duncan 
Campbell, bart., of Barcaldine and Glenure, 
Argyllshire. 

In Portland-pl., the residence of her son, 
aged 83, Martha, widow of Thomson Hankey, 
esq. 

At Islington, Mary, widow of Henry J. Sted- 
man, esq., and dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
De Courcy, of Shrewsbury. 

At Merton-house, Grantchester, aged 19, 
Wm. Page Howard, esq., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

At Kilve-court, Somersetshire, aged 69, 
Lieut.-Col. Luttrell. 

Jan. 5. Elizabeth, wife of Captain Miller, 
Cavalry Depot, Maidstone. 

At his residence, Rectory-pl., Woolwich, 
aged 62, Samuel Dixon Gassiot, esq. 
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At St. John’s Wood, aged 72, Harriet, wife 
of Col. Robert Hughes, late of the Ist West 
India Regt., and formerly of the 30th Regt. 

At Brighton, Agnes, widow of the Rev. Chas. 
Gray, late Vicar of Godmanchester. 

Suddenly, after conducting the usual ser- 
vices, aged 68, the Rev. F. W. Meadows, for 
the last sixteen years minister of the In- 
dependent Chapel, Gosport, Hants, and for- 
merly of Shepherd’s-market Chapel, Mayfair, 
London. 

Jan.6. At Brighton, aged 75, Col. P. W. 
Pedler, J.P. for Devon and Dorset. 

Aged 75, Miss Lees, of Grafton-house, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne. 

At her residence, Greenhithe, aged 95, Mary, 
relict of Capt. Thomas Hill, R.N. 

Jan. 7. At Brighton, aged 52, the Earl 
of Yarborough. See Oprruary. 

Admiral Sir Edward Durnford King, K.C.H. 
This distinguished officer entered the Navy in 
1786. By his gallantry in the actions of May 
29 and June 1, 1794, he obtained promotion to 
the rank of Lieutenant, he having been mid- 
shipman on board the “ Barfleur” in Lord 
Howe’s action. He was actively employed 
afloat until 1828. In July, 1840, he was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief on the Cape of 
Good Hope and Brazil station, and in 1845 was 
selected for the chief command at the Nore. 
Sir Edward had received the medal for Lord 
Howe’s action, also the naval medal and two 
clasps. He was among the flag-officers in re- 
ceipt of a good-service pension. 

In Radnor-pl., Hyde-pk., aged 70, Lucy 
Hester, relict of Gen. Sir S. Hawker, G.C.H. 

At Chesterfield-pl., Clapham Rise, aged 80, 
Miss Sarah Poynder. 

At the Manor-house, Bampton, Oxon, aged 
78, Susanna, relict of Frederick Whitaker, esq., 
J.P. for the county of Oxford. 

At Rathregan Rectory, Dunshauglin, co. 
Meath, aged 56, Augusta, wife of the Rev. 
John Henry Dunne, youngest dau. of the late 
John Bockett, esq., of Southcote-lodge, near 
Reading. 

At Cheltenham, Frances, second dau. of the 
late Major Vallancey. 

At Cuckfield, Francis Byass, Esq., Captain 
2nd Royal Middlesex Militia Rifle Regt., 
youngest son of Lovel Byass, esq., of Cuckfield. 

Jan. 8. At Cheltenham, aged 82, Admiral 
the Hon. Alexander Jones, youngest and last 
surviving son of Charles, fourth Viscount 
Ranelagh. 

At the house of her brother, (the Rev. T. 
W. D. Merest, Rector of Wem, Salop,) aged 68, 
Elizabeth, wife of Hyde Salmon Whalley- 
Tooker, esq., of Hinton-house, Hants, and 
Norton-hall, Somersetshire. 

At Torquay, aged 37, Harriet Ellen, widow 
of Francis Robert Hampton, esq., of Calcutta, 
and only dau. of the late Dr. John Harcourt, 
of H.M.’s 44th Regt. 

Suddenly, at Ashgrove, Port Glasgow, aged 
59, Provost Birkmyre. 

At his residence, Undercliff, Sandgate, of 
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heart complaint, aged 70, E. P. Montagu, esq., 
R.N., for many yearsa magistrate and deputy- 
lieut. for the county of Suffolk. 

At the residence ofhis father, Preston-house, 
near Faversham, Kent, aged 55, Edward J. 
Hilton, esq. 

At Pedmore Rectory, Worcestershire, aged 
33, Eliza, wife of the Rev. John H. Whiteley. 

At Owlpen-park, Gloucestershire, aged 71, 
Thomas Anthony Stoughton, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 26, Euphemia Margaret, 
wife of Henry C. Malden, esq., and dau. of the 
Rey. Thomas Scott, Rector of Wappenham, 
Northamptonshire. 

Jan. 9. In Pembridge-crescent, Notting- 
hill, aged 75, Sir Chapman Marshall. He was 
the only son of the late Mr. A. Marshall, of 
Peterborough, and filled the office of Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex in the year 1831, 
when the honour of knighthood was conferred 
on him. In 1832 he was elected Alderman of 
the Ward of Bridge Within, and in 1839-40 
served the office of Lord Mayor. Sir Chapman 
Marshall married, in 1807, Anne, dau. of T. 
Stansfield, esq., but was left a widower some 
years since. He resigned the Aldermanic 
gown in 1859, when the present Alderman, 
James Abbiss, esq., was elected.—City Press. 

In Duchess-st., Portland-pl., aged 79, Dr. 
Henry Davies, formerly of Savile-row, Bur- 
lington-gardens. 

At Southwold, Suffolk, aged 45, James Wil- 
liams, esq., M.D. 

At Bath, Amelia, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late George Franklyn, esq., of Clifton, 
Gloucestershire. 

Jan.10. At his residence, Greenhill, Wey- 
mouth, aged 76, Sir Edwd. Johnson, K.C.S., 
J.P. and D.-L. for Dorsetshire. He was born 
in 1785, and was nominated a knight of the 
Order of Charles III. of Spain in 1835, for his 
services during the Peninsular War. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Mary Spire Alleyne, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir John Gay Alleyne, 
bart., of the Island of Barbados. 

At his residence, Barrow-hil!, Henfield, 
Sussex, aged 80, Wm. Borrer, esq., F.R.S., 
&c. See Opirvary. 

At Notton, aged 27, Lieut. John Awdry, 3rd 
Regt. (Buffs), eldest son of Sir John Awdry. 

In Queen-sq., Westminster, aged 84, Maria 
Ann, widow of Francis Fladgate, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Chester, aged 77, Capt. Luke 
Henry Wray, retired list R.N. 

At his residence, St. John’s Wood, aged 61, 
Henry Waithman, esq., son of the late Robert 
Waithman, esq., Alderman and M.P. for the 
City of London. 

At Putney, aged 63, Eleanor Bradshaw, wife 
of Frederick Augustus Griffiths, Major R.F.P., 
Royal Artillery. 

At Sowerby, near Thirsk, aged 77, Cornelius 
John Cayley, esq. 

At his residence, Bath, aged 74, Thomas 
Pickering Clarke, esq., Commander R.N. 

Jan. 12. At Thackwood, near Carlisle, aged 
71, Wm. Blamire, esq., late Chief Tithe, Copy- 


hold, and Inclosure Commissioner, and for- 
merly M.P. for the eastern division of Cumber- 
land, in conjunction with the late Right Hon. 
Sir James Graham. He relinquished his seat 
in Parliament on being appointed head of the 
Tithe Commission, and only retired from the 
public service in the summer of 1860. He was 
a large landowner in his native county. 

In Gloucester-sq., Hyde-pk., aged 85, Chris- 
tian Anderson, relict of Alexander Anderson, 
esq., and mother of Col. Anderson, of the 
Bengal Artillery, C.B. 

At the Grange, near Pontefract, aged 75, 
Catherine, relict of Wm. Blundell, esq., of 
Crosby-hall, Lancashire. 

At Rome, Arthur, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
Davies, of Withersdane-house, Ashford, Kent. 

Jan, 13. At Pentland-villa, Murrayfield, 
Edinburgh, Dr. Archibald William Cockburn, 
F.R.C.S.E., Deputy-Commissioner in Lunacy 
for Scotland, eldest son of the late Lord Cock- 
burn. 

Aged 64, Edward Tandy, esq., Taxing Master, 
Court of Chancery, Ireland. 

At Morden College, Blackheath, aged 75, 
John Sibbald, esq., late of Maidstone, Kent. 

Jan. 14. Richard Malone, esq., son of the 
late Capt. Richard Malone, of Palace-park, 
King’s County. He was grandnephew of the 
Right Hon. Anthony Malone, and cousin 
of the late Lord Sunderlin. 

At Cheltenham, aged 61, Frances Amelia, 
wife of the Rev. M. D. Duffield, Vicar of Steb- 
bing, and elder dau. of the late Wm. Brum- 
mell, esq., of Wivenhoe-house, Essex. 

At Southport, Lancashire, John Backhouse, 
esq., late H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul at Amoy, 
youngest and last surviving son of the late 
John Backhouse, esq., Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 

At Topsham, Mary Anne, relict of Captain 
Samuel Hoskins, R.N. 

Jan. 15. At her house, Grosvenor-pl., aged 
88, the Hon. Mrs. Griéve, relict of Wallis 
Griéve, esq., and sister of the late and aunt to 
the present Lord Northwick. 

In London, Laura Maria, wife of John Bon- 
ham Carter, esq., M.P. 

At the Rectory, Henrietta, wife of the Rev. 
H. Howarth, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square. 

In Arlington-st., Mornington-cresc., aged 66, 
Maria, sister of the late Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. 

Jan.17. At Chislehurst, the Hon. Amelia 
Townshend. 

At his residence, Abbeyfield, near Sandbach, 
Cheshire, aged 64, Charles Ingram Ford, esq., 
a Justice of the Peace and a Deputy-Lieut. for 
the county of Chester. He was also for some 
years Master of the Cheshire Hunt, a position 
in which he gained great popularity, and as 
long as his health permitted entered keenly 
into all the sports of the field. 

Jan. 18, At Esher, Surrey, aged 86, Adm. 
Bain. . 

Jan. 19. Aged 83, John Cawse, esq., por- 
trait and historical painter. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ = tion 
DISTRICTS Statute ~ Dec Dec Jan Jan Jan. 
T T 5 . . - . < . 
Acres. 1861. 21, 28, 4, 11, 18, 
| 1861. -| 1862. | 1862. | 1862. 














° | 


Mean Temperature ° . 426 6 | 341 | 429 
| i 








London. . . . . | 78029 |2803034 || 1367 | 1561 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463269 207 | 285 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618181 278 | 314 274 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 377794 208 | 201 211 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 570898 278 331 282 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 772892 396 430 418 























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


20 and 
under 40. 


Dec. 21 
» 28 





2 


36 | 1248 944 | 1902 
164 43 | 1148 743 | 1523 
Jan. 4 219 46 | 1367 1069 | 2173 

253 74 | 1561 || 963 | 1881 
18. 174 | 251 46 | 1353 989 | 1996 








16 

140 
182 
190 





























QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Jan. 14, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 

Wheat ... 1,169... 65 10] Oats ... 228 ... 26 5] Beans... 322... 39 2 

Barley ... 1,911... 41 0}| Rye ... — .. O O]| Peas .. 82... 43 0 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 

s. d. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jay. 16. 
Hay, 27. 15s. to 51. 0s. — Straw, 11. 10s. to 12. 16s. — Clover, 41. 5s. to 51. 12s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
. 2d.to4s.10d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 16. 
. 8d. tods. 6d. 
. Od. to 5s. 10d. 
. 6d. to 5s. Od. 
. Od. to Os. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Jan. 17. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 17s. Od. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 14s. 9d. to 16s, Od. 
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From December 24, 1861, to December 23, 1862, inclusive. 
Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.;Barom. 
5 ad 0 "ee 





Weather. 








fair 1 rain 

foggy, fr.fogey . cloudy 
3}\do. rain, cloudy 
fair, cloudy ; fair, cloudy 
do. ; do. do. 
foggy foggy, fair 
do. . heavy rain 
do. do. 
do. sleet 29. fair 
cloudy, rain . foggy, fair 
rain, cloudy , do. do. 
fair : do. do. 
rain , heavy snow 
fair, foggy . fair, rain 
, cloudy, rain ; cloudy, rain 
. 62)'rain, cloudy 
























































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





Syer | Bank . Bills, | India 
Cents. Stock. £ le Stock. 1 5 per cents, 





234 ’ .| Shut .| 1033 
232 . ‘ 103% 4 
233 ‘ .| 103% 4 
235 ’ . 103% 4 
wae x) ‘ 1033 4 
236 ’ : 103% 4} 
as 1043 





iam OK 














ssssse 





& 
on 
~ 
aR: 








236 
237 4 5 17 pm. 
17 pm. 














237 8 . 15 pm. 
239 . 16 pm. 
238 40/16. 19 pm. 
238 40/17. 22 pm. 24 pm. 
238 40/ 21. 24 pm. 24 pm. 
239} 40 . 25 pm. 
239 41/17. 23 pm. 24.26 pm. 
239 41/17. 20 pm. 25.27 pm. 
2394 40| 18. 20 pm. 25 pm. 
240 1 . 21 pm. 24 pm. 
923 3 | 2404 . 23 pm. - 
923 2/241 2 . 23 pm. ——— 
92% & | 240} 3 . 23 pm. 25 pm. 
924 #} | 2413 3 . 2pm. 23. 5pm. 
924 4} | 2423 3 . 20 pm. 25 pm. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| | 
| || Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT | Area Popula- | ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ | in tion 


| Statute mo tS | 
DISTRICTS. | Aores 1861. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 


| 

| 
| || 23, 30, . 14, 
|, 1861. | 1861.| 1861. 1861. 











| 


Mean Temperature ‘ . . | 37°5 44-5 40°5 | 48'1 





ee eae 78029 ‘2808921 | 1434 | 1424 | 1800 . 1283 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 231 | 201 216 212 
7-11. North Districts .| 18533 | 618201 || 252) 297 306 | 293 
12-19. Central Districts | 1938 | 378058 200 207 184 | 197 
20-25. East Districts . | 6230 | 571129 || 343 339 274 255 
26-36. South Districts | 45542 | 773160 || 408 | 880 | 820 826 














Deaths Registered. | Births Registered. 








Week ending 
Saturday, 


60 and 
under 80. 
80 and 


40 and 
under 60. 


under 40. 





23. g 243 
30. >| 205 

. 3 y 199 
14. 210 | 228 


1434 914 | 1853 
1424. |! 911 | 1791 
1300 819 | 1656 
1283 876 | 1800 


bo bo bo 
one 
ac 
see 
——) 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 
Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Dec. 17, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 
Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 
Wheat ... 1,742... 64 2] Oats  ... 1,550... 28 2] Beans... 185... 
Barley ... 2,666... 38 7|Rye  ... — .. O O| Peas oes? BSB one 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 19. 
Hay, 27. 15s. to 5/. Os. — Straw, 11. 10s. to 17. 16s. — Clover, 41. 5s. to 51. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 6d. to 5s. 4d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Drc. 19. 
. 8d.to ds. 8d. 
. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
. Bd.to5Bs. 4d. 
. Od. to Os. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Dec. 20. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 17s. Od. to 17s. 9d. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 16s. Od. 
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From November 24 to December 23, inclusive. 





Thermometer. 
; ad 


. 
~ 


8 o’clock 
Morning 


Barom. 


Weather. 


Thermometer.|Barom. 


A 


3 


si 
8 


Weather. 








SESSESRESSSTESE © 











fair 

do. eldy., rain 
rain, cloudy 
foggy, fr.cldy. 
do. do. 

rain, cloudy 
do. do. 

fair, cloudy 
foggy, fair 
do. do. 

fair, foggy 
rain, cloudy 
cloudy, rain 
fair, hvy. rain, 
hvy.rn.fair,rn.| 






































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


rain, fair 
cly. fr. rain 
rain, fair 
constant rain 
rain 

do. fair 

do. do. 

do. cloudy 
cloudy 
slt.rn.cldy.rn. 
fair, cloudy 
do. do. 
cloudy 

do. 

do. 

















New | 
3 per 
Cents. 


Bank 
| Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


India 
Stock. 


India 
Bonds. 
£1,000. 


India 
5 per cents. 








894 
90 § | 89% 90 
Stock |Exchange 





231 
231 
233 
232 
232 


923 


3 
3 
4 


4 


8. 15 pm. 


10 pm. 
7 pm. 


8. 15 pm. 
8. 13 pm. 


12 pm. 


226 8 


"gy mse 


106§ 
106% 7 





227 
227 
2273 9 


1065 
106 4 
1054 64 


15 pm. 
13 pm. 





229 30 
228 30 


15.17 pm. 


1053 #¢ 
105$ # 








2323 3} 
232 4 





232 4 
234 
233 4 
232 





89% 90 
89} 90 | 2324 
89% 90 | 233 4 
89% 903———— 
893 903) 234 


9. 
14. 
10. 
11. 
11. 

9. 
10. 

16 pm. 


15 pm 
12 pm 
13 pm 


10. 16 pm. 


12 pm. 


18 pm. 
18 pm. 
17 pm. | 


15 pm. 





228 30 


102% 33 








229 


102 





"| 9273 
‘| 228 30 





2273 30 
2273 30 
229 30 





| 89% 90 | 234 


89} + | 232 
89% # |———— 
89} | | 234 

89} 4 | 232 

894 3 | 232 

89% 90) 232 
closed. | The 





12. 15 pm. 
12. 14 pm. 
9. 14 pm. 
9. 14 pm. 
9. 14 pm. 


11 pm. 
Prince 























Consort’s 
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